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THE BABYLONIAN EXILE. 


Tue Israelites who were carried away by the Assyrians in 
721 B.c. had been absorbed by the peoples in whose territory 
they were settled. It was a question whether the Jews exiled to 
Babylon in 586 B. c. (those dispersed in Egypt and those who 
remained at home were not to be considered) would assert them- 
selves against the surrounding heathenism. They could do this 
only by holding fast to the reformation introduced by the pro- 
phets, the aim of which was to bring them completely out of 
heathenism, and set them in distinct opposition to it. This refor- 
mation had, indeed, been of little help to them so far, and since it 
could not hinder the downfall of Jerusalem, sentence of condem- 
nation appeared to have been passed upon it. 

History tells us that the Jews met the severe test which was 
imposed upon them. The deluge which threatened to engulf 
them became a fountain of youth. They did not disappear among 
the Babylonians; on the contrary, they then showed in a foreign 
land that faculty which distinguished them later, of preserving 
under any circumstances their national and religious character 
beyond the limits of their home and country, where alone it 
had previously flourished. Despite all hesitations, they held fast 
to their past and to their future and to the guidance of their 
history by Yahweh. The reformation was finally established by 
that very exile which most of all endangered it. 

The Jews indeed must then have been more fixed in their 
peculiar character, and have been more conscious of it than their 
brethren of Israel four generations back. We learn that before 
the exile they were hated and persecuted by their neighbors and 
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kindred because they wished to be something other and better 
than these (Jer. xii. 9; Ezek. xxv. 8). In the exile it was an 
advantage to them that they were not scattered over the land, but 
dwelt permanently together in groups, possessed houses and gar- 
dens, and lived in tolerable comfort. A kind of national commu- 
nity remained in existence, and it even kept a hold upon those 
who doubted the existence of Yahweh or fell away from Him. 
The state was destroyed, but the natural association through ties 
of blood did much to replace it. In many instances the earlier 
city-quarters and villages became tribes and families; the ethnical 
genealogy, on the foundation of which the people had been built 
up before it settled in the promised land, was revived by the cir- 
cumstances of the time. Instead of the monarchy and its func- 
tionaries, there appeared again the aristocracy of the heads of 
tribes, or elders. The dynasty became the most prominent fam- 
ily; but the Davidites in number and influence fell below the 
priests from Jerusalem, who were disproportionately strong among 
the exiles, who for the most part, indeed, had come from Jeru- 
salem (Ezra ii. 36 ff.). The great cultus of the community fell 
into abeyance, to be sure, for no one thought of the possibility of 
bringing sacrifice to Yahweh in the foreign land. First fruits 
which had not grown in Yahweh’s own land could not be offered 
to Him, and therefore no festivals could be celebrated. 

On the other hand, the Sabbath was retained, if not as a day of 
sacrifice, yet as a day of assembling together. In this way there 
arose in the exile the regular holy assembly without sacrifice, and 
thus the foundation was laid for the synagogue and a fundamental 
alteration of the religion in general. It is hardly conceivable that 
the Word should not be then, as later in the synagogue, the cen- 
tral point of the assembly, — not only the written, but also the 
living Word. But since, in the leaden age after 586 B. c., there 
could hardly be found in each place, every Sabbath, a prophet 
who could speak, the people were obliged, for good or for ill, to 
turn to the reading and the edifying explanation of the old writ- 
ings, — Deuteronomy, the Prophets and the historical books sup- 
plementing them. These gatherings on the Sabbath were a 
means of strengthening the community, of reviving connection 
with the past in a peculiar manner and preserving the use of the 
Hebrew tongue. At the same time the Sabbath in itself, as a day 
of rest, became a distinctive mark of all those who belonged to 
the Jewish communion; it bound them together from within 
and separated them from those without. The name and the con- 
ception of religious marks, that is to say, marks of distinction, 
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arose at this time and acquired great significance. Circumcision 
had been practiced for a long time without any special religious 
emphasis having been laid upon it: it was not required in any of 
the old laws; but now, together with the Sabbath, it acquired the 
greatest importance as a symbol of Judaism. In the same man- 
ner many other old customs were now practiced more scrupulously 
than ever before, because they were valuable in accenting the 
separateness of the Jews and their distinction from heathenism. 
In these ways the priests, who had been thrown out of service by 
the destruction of the temple, found their opportunity again ; 
questioning their Thora, they gave decisions as to what was clean 
and what was unclean, what was permitted and what was forbid- 
den, in the daily life of each individual. 

This obstinate self-assertion was only increased among the 
exiles by the hope that they would soon return home. They 
cherished this hope in a very high degree at the beginning of the 
exile, and so long as Jerusalem was still standing. The Jews 
who were carried away in 597 B. Cc. considered their exile as alto- 
gether temporary; they did not think of adjusting themselves to 
a long residence in a foreign country, but they lived on in the 
spirit in their ancient sacred city, with which they maintained 
the most vital relations. In the last uprising under Zedekiah 
they were convinced that Jerusalem would not succumb, but 
would triumph over the Chaldeans. This conviction was not 
without good effect on their practice. Under such circumstances, 
the Jews had no reason for acclimating themselves; they held to- 
gether as closely as they had done in their old home, whither they 
were always ready to return at once. Through more than ten 
years’ practice they gradually formed a habit which continued to 
persist when events put their expectation to shame. 

The fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. c. was felt as a crushing blow. 
Yahweh dwelt in the city and in the temple, but not in the people; 
Zion, not Israel, had become the name of the theocracy. Now it 

yas plain that Yahweh had left the land, that He had decisively 
forsaken it. Many may have become doubters. Yet the greater 
part were ready to justify Him, and hold themselves guilty. But 
even while they took upon themselves this sentence of condemna- 
tion, they did not understand it. They sank under his wrath into 
deep despair, and they knew not how they should survive it. 
Their feeling is made known to us through the utterance com- 
ing from this time, “Our sins weigh us down and we moulder 
therein.” 

In this great shipwreck, prophecy — not the popular prophecy, 
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but that of the opposition, as it was last represented by Jere- 
miah — now became the raft of safety for those who held to it. 
It had foretold the destruction of the community. Yet it was a 
source of comfort that it had foreseen and understood this as 
necessary, in the name of Yahweh; but now, when the necessity 
had become a fact, prophecy was transformed from threatening to 
promise. The exile was a turning point. The prophets before 
had set themselves against the illusions of the time, but now they 
came forth to comfort its hopelessness, and reérect faith in the 
future. Wind and tide, against which they had so long to con- 
tend, had turned in their favor. Their opponents, the patriotic 
fanatics, had been convicted as liars by the course of events and 
reduced to silence, but they themselves had been justified. The 
chief obstacle which stood in the way of their exertions before 
was removed. The ancient tradition, as it had grown up with the 
people in the land of Canaan, was broken, through the violent 
removal of the people from their native land. 

The initiator of the prophecy of the exile and the time following 
the exile was Ezekiel, a prominent priest of Jerusalem, who was 
among the exiles of 597 B. c. So long as Jerusalem still stood, 
his activity had for its object to hold up to the present, as in a 
mirror, the sins of the past, and to proclaim the speedy destruc- 
tion of what was left of the theocracy. His fellow-exiles rested 
all their hopes on its continuance; they did not believe him, and 
would not listen to him, until finally he gave up preaching to 
them. Then Jerusalem fell, and at one blow the parts were ex- 
changed ; the mouth of the prophet was opened wide, no longer for 
threats, but for promises. Threat and promise are very sharply 
distinguished with Ezekiel. Promise, however, is far more dis- 
tinctive of him than threatening. Despite the severe reproaches 
and the bitter wrangling with his countrymen which he carried 
on for years, he is in truth the prophet with whom prediction 
takes on the so-called Messianic character. 

Ezekiel promises the resurrection of the people slain by the 
Chaldeans, through the breath of Yahweh; the return to Pales- 
tine, not only of Judah, but also of Ephraim, and their union 
under the sceptre of one of the house of David. Then shall the 
flock no more be mistreated by its own shepherds and be scat- 
tered abroad by robbers ; it shall feed in quietness in a land upon 
which, in the sight of the whole earth, the blessing of Yahweh 
rests. He threatens the kingdoms bordering on Judah, which 
thus far had been spared; Egypt and Tyre in like manner shall 
fall before the Chaldeans; Edom, Moab and Ammon before the 
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Arabians. The Edomites must depart from the holy land, into 
which they had pressed, and be requited through the desolation 
of their own territory. Out of regard for himself and respect for 
his own name, Yahweh must take revenge on the heathen who 
believed that He was involved in the fall of his people; his honor 
is at stake, when the reproach of desolation rests upon his land. 
Ezekiel says nothing of the destruction of the Chaldeans, although 
he presupposes it. Instead of this, he brings in a king, Gog of 
Magog, a poetical representative of the heathen powers of the 
world, whose appearance, to be sure, he postpones to an undeter- 
mined future. When the captivity of the Jews shall have been 
turned away, and the theocracy restored, then shall all the hosts 
of the nations once more rise up against Jerusalem, but this time 
they shall be destroyed. Thus, at last, shall be actually fulfilled 
a prophecy coming from older prophets, which had so far been 
unaccomplished, concerning the invasion of Judah by wild tribes 
of horsemen from the North. Moreover, it does not suffice that 
Yahweh makes known his power simply to the Egyptians, Tyrians, 
Edomites and other neighbors of the Jews, and restores his honor 
despite them. The whole hostile world must be humbled and 
broken before Him, so that, at last, they dash their heads against 
the holy city, which formerly went down before them. With this 
prediction concerning Gog and Magog begins the Jewish escha- 
tology, which postulates events from a basis of religious ideas, and 
does not predict them from the standpoint of signs announcing 
them in the present. 

In the midst of these oracles a piece is to be found from which 
we can see that Ezekiel conceived his task of encouraging the 
exiles in still another and quite different manner. The people 
were dead, and could only be wakened to life by a miracle from 
Yahweh. But individuals still lived. The ery of the watchman, 
whose affair it properly is to watch over the city, and to give 
notice of dangers threatening it, is changed in the prophet, 
through the destruction of Jerusalem, into the cry of the shep- 
herd of souls. Righteousness in the individual is now the condi- 
tion of the resurrection of the whole. In a very characteristic 
manner Ezekiel now applies individualism as a principle of com- 
fort. In opposition to a despair which thought to sink away in 
the sinful interconnection of the whole community, he brings for- 
ward the possibility of repentance. Moral freedom indeed lays 
upon the individual a heavy responsibility, but it also secures him 
this ‘consolation, that he can rise out of the causal connection, that 
he can return and live. In repentance the forgiveness of sin is 
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included. Ezekiel, indeed, destroys all this reasoning again, and 
involves himself in the greatest contradictions by making the 
forgiveness of sin synonymous with the removal of penalty, and 
declaring a close correspondence between the inner worth of every 
person and his outward fortune to be the necessary consequence 
of divine justice, which cannot allow the present to suffer under 
the guilt of the past and the individual to be burdened with the 
guilt of the community. 

At the conclusion of his writing the prophet gives a detailed 
picture of the state of things as he represents it to himself in the 
restored theocracy. His picture of the New Jerusalem has served 
as a type for the Apocalypses to come. It is a sign of the bold- 
est hopefulness, that, at a time which did not allow one to say 
whether the Jews would ever return from Babylon, he gives the 
precise numbers and measurements for the rebuilding of the 
temple, and arranges the details of the temple worship. But 
he connected so closely with the earlier conditions, and kept so 
steadily to the line of the practicable and the timely, that his 
picture of the future became in effect the programme for the 
organization of the community after the exile; on the ways which 
he laid out, this became actual. With him is fulfilled the transi- 
tion of Prophecy into Law. 

Ezekiel is not thinking of a Jewish world-empire ; he is not, in 
general, thinking of a kingdom, but only of a religious commu- 
nity. The theocracy is Zion. But Zion is no longer, as in Isaiah 
ii., the city of David, where good government, justice and peace 
prevail, but the city of the temple where Yahweh is worshiped as 
befits his holiness. Instead of the king, there remains only the 
eminent rich man who bears the cost of the common sacrifice. 
For the rest, the priests have pushed the king into the background ; 
the chief matter is that the cultus be performed in the right 
place, in the right way, by the right persons. The ideal is not 
justice, but holiness. Already, in the lists of transgressions which 
in the first part of his book take so large a space, it appears what 
a disproportionate worth Ezekiel attributes to the cultus. Al- 
though he occasionally displays a very fine and advanced moral 
feeling (chap. xviii.), yet he dwells far less on the sins of men 
against men than on their sins against Yahweh and his holiness, 
which is communicated to the place of his dwelling, and from 
there to the whole land. The desecration of the holy land by the 
worship of idols is the chief of all sins. It is especially committed 
by eating with the blood on the high places without the temple. 
Ezekiel considers the sacrifices on the high places as simple sacri- 
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fices to idols ; the flesh of the victims is not rightly sacrificed, nor 
are they rightly slain. He rests here on Deuteronomy ; but he 
treats that which was there forbidden but recently as an offense 
entirely abominable and never permitted before. Thus he goes 
beyond the Deuteronomic legislation, outdoes it and sanctions 
consequences not intended by it —the doing away of the high 
places. He declares that the priests of the high places have for- 
feited their priestly rights, because they have practiced sacrifice 
in the wrong places, and he degrades them to be the servants of 
the sons of Zadok in Jerusalem, who in future are to be the only 
priests as a reward for having always practiced their functions in 
the right place. He corrects Deuteronomy from the standpoint 
of its own tendency. He advances the cultus into a far greater 
realm, and wherever possible into the whole field of legislation, 
with the intention of purifying it from the service of idols, and 
impressing on it the stamp of monotheism as he understood it. 
He took the most important step towards the systematization of 
the cultus in the spirit of monotheism. 

We observe that this prophet was a priest and a son of Zadok. 
His personal desires and inclinations, nevertheless, agreed with what 
the state of things really demanded. The temple had fora long 
time a disproportionate significance in the little country of Judah. 
Through the destruction of Samaria, and again through the refor- 
mation of Josiah, it became the only place upon earth for prayer 
to Yahweh. At the same time the loss of political power was a 
gain for the cultus. It was so before the exile; after the exile 
the foreign dominion strengthened this tendency in the develop- 
ment. It left the Jews free room only in the field of the cultus ; 
only as a community for worship did it allow them to organize. 
Even without Ezekiel this course of things was marked out. He 
was only a step in advance of his time. Just for this reason he be- 
came the constructor of the post-exilian community ; for this very 
reason it was built upon the foundation of his planning. Upon 
the spiritual life of the Jews, indeed, he exercised no decisive in- 
fluence, but only upon their organization. This was then the most 
important matter, even if it was not the one immediately urgent. 

The period after the destruction of Jerusalem was not one of 
disturbance. Hence is explained the unhistorical character of the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, who lived in reminiscences and fancies, not 
in a crisis of the present. Peace lasted’ while Nebuchadrezzar 
lived ; under his long, vigorous and wise rule the Chaldean empire 
stood firm. Soon after his death (562 B. c.) began the decline. 
His son and successor Evilmerodach, after a two years’ reign, was 
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overthrown by his brother-in-law Neriglissar (560). Neriglissar 
reigned four years; he was followed by his son Labosomardach, 
still a boy. Against him, after a short time, “the friends ” con- 
spired ; they slew him and placed upon the throne Naboned, one 
of the conspirators (556). In his reign the balance of power in 
Hither-Asia, which had been attained after the subsiding of the 
Scythian invasion, the fall of Assyria, and the battle of the eclipse 
of the sun, broke down. Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, king of 
Persia and Elam, attacked Astyages the Mede, conquered him 
and took him prisoner (550). He appears to have become master 
then, without much difficulty, of the capital city and the provinces 
of the empire of the Medes, to the Lydian line on the Halys. Cre- 
sus felt himself threatened by the conqueror, and concluded an 
alliance against him with Amasis and Sparta, which Naboned also 
joined (547). But he did not wait for aid from his allies. He 
began the attack without them, and crossed the Halys. This cost 
him his kingdom. Cyrus added Lydia and all Asia Minor, to the 
JEgean Sea, to his empire (546). 

It was now the turn of Babylon, and the attention of mankind 
was directed to its fall. Prophetic voices joyfully anticipated the 
vengeance of Yahweh on the Chaldeans. But the greater part of 
the exiled Jews were not so hopeful and joyous. They might have 
been thinking of what had been the final result to them of the 
fall of Nineveh. Fifty years’ residence in a foreign land had dis- 
accustomed them to their own, and silenced their longing for their 
proper home. If, indeed, the Persian was to be the captor of the 
impregnable city of Babylon, there might be no comfort to be drawn 
from this for them. They did not wish to believe that Cyrus was 
the instrument of Yahweh to fulfill his promises. The hero must 
come from Israel who was to break the yoke of the heathen and 
restore the kingdom of David. The restoration of Zion through 
a Persian, if it came about, would indeed appear to be only 
an incidental result of a historical movement which was directed 
properly to a quite different end. 

The prophetic writer to whom we owe Isaiah xl-Ixvi. opposes this 
feeling. ‘“ Dismiss your sorrow, deliverance stands at the door. 
Sorrow not forever among yourselves; Yahweh takes away the 
burden of the past and forgives you.. Turn ye to the new things 
which He makes for you. Cyrus is his messiah. He has guided 
his victorious course. * He has called him to be the fulfiller of his 
work. Is there, then, anything degrading in the fact of Israel 
being freed by a Persian? Is it not, much more, a proof of the 


world-ruling power of the God of Jacob that He has called his in- 
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strument from the ends of the earth to do his will? Who else 
than Yahweh can have sent Cyrus? Certainly not the idols whom 
he himself has destroyed! Yahweh alone has prophesied the 
events which are now being fulfilled, and known them beforehand. 
He, then, has prepared them and determined them, and they are 
fulfilled according to his counsel. He stretches out his hand to 
you; take it! Rejoice at the salvation which draws near, and 
prepare yourselves for the homeward journey ! di 

This is another kind of preaching and of comforting from that 
of Ezekiel and the Scribes. No fanciful and minute pictures of 
the future are drawn, but men are pointed to the deeds of Yahweh 
in the stirring present. Salvation is being realized. It buds and 
flowers and grows. It is ready for the hand to grasp. How dif- 
ferent is the position here taken toward the world-historical epoch 
from that taken in similar cases by the old prophets! How dif- 
ferently is the Persian here greeted from the manner in which the 
Assyrian was greeted by Amos or the Chaldean by Jeremiah! 
The world-God had accomplished his destructive work on Israel. 
Now He would build it up again. Our prophet is as if intoxicated 
with the idea of the Omnipotent; the praise of Him sounds with 
uniform emphasis through all that he says. He celebrates Him 
not simply as the ruler of the world history, but also as the creator 
of nature, of heaven and earth, as the first and the last, the One 
and the Only. What elevates and inspires him is this confidence : 
“ This World-God is and remains our God.” He has, indeed, 
exiled Israel, and brought him so low that he is no longer a 
kingdom and a people. But He offers his grace to the remnant, 
trodden in the dust, despised and despairing. The pitiful worm 
is dear to Him, and He guides the course of the world with ref- 
erence to him. He has now chosen Zion once more, and, despite 
all, He feels the sorrows of Zion as his own. His name and his 
honor have grown with his temple, his city, his people, with every 
one who calls upon his name ; the shame of his people falls upon 
himself, and He brings himself into honor again when He restores 
Israel. 

The true inward foundation for the hopes of the Jews lies in 
this, that they are righteous. In the name of righteousness must 
Yahweh deliver them and bring them to victory. It is no in- 
justice, indeed, that He has punished them hard ; they have fully 
deserved it from Him. They confess their guilt to Him, without 
excuse. Yet not simply with Yahweh, but also with the heathen 
they have to deal. The history of the world is conceived as a 
contention between them and the heathen. In this contention 
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they have, indeed, for the time been brought low, but they are 
righteous ; in contrast to heathenism they represent the good cause, 
the cause of Yahweh. They alone know and honor Him. Among 
them only are his righteousness and his truth recognized. Be- 
cause of Him they cannot be permanently defeated, for otherwise 
truth would go down before falsehood. The righteousness of their 
cause, which at times has been obscured by the punishment of their 
sins and by the victory of heathenism, must come to light, and be 
made visible through a judgment of God which the whole world 
shall see and confess. 

The author of Isaiah xl.-Ixvi. is led by the desolation of his 
people to think concerning its indestructible, eternal essence. He 
finds this in the teaching, in righteousness, in truth, that is, in the 
religion of Yahweh as the prophets understood it and preached it 
and as it has become a sure possession of the community among 
the exiled Jews. In the fact that they and they only possess the 
truth, he perceives the shield of their trust and their hope, the 
assurance and pledge of their resurrection from the grave of exile. 
There is no God but Yahweh, and Israel is his prophet; so runs 
the triumphal Creed. The national self-consciousness is extra- 
ordinary here, but it is not narrow, since the special relation of 
Israel to Yahweh is only a first step and the history of Israel de- 
bouches into the history of the world. The possession of the truth 
imposes upon Israel the mission of proclaiming it to the nations. 
The truth is victorious over the heathen in order to deliver the 
heathen. It opens its arms with enthusiasm to the whole world. 
The exile, in fact, marks the transition from a national religion to 
a world religion, and effects the metamorphosis of Israel into the 
missionary of the religion of the world. Israel, indeed, is to be 
restored as a people and a kingdom; such a justifying and reha- 
bilitating judgment of God is necessary. But the Messianic idea 
retires entirely behind the idea of the Servant of Yahweh, just as 
the task of destroying Babylon is committed to Persia. Israel 
overcomes the world, not with the sword, but with the word. 

In Isaiah xl.—lxvi. the eye is intentionally turned from the past 
and directed to the future. Only in a few places is it otherwise. 
Here that is taken for a problem which elsewhere was considered 
as a doubtless just punishment, the tragical fate of the people in 
the past and the present. The possession of the truth and the 
mission of spreading it have thus far brought to the servant of 
Yahweh nothing but contempt and injury from the heathen and a 
final shameful overthrow. Because of his fate he appears to the 
eyes of the world as one condemned of God, as one unclean, an 
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offender worthy of death. But he is no transgressor; compara- 
tively he is innocent, and the heathen are the guilty. He has not 
labored for them simply in life ; in death also he suffers, for their 
salvation, a punishment which they had deserved. A satisfactory 
solution is not given in this way. One yet feels that the servant 
must become the man of sorrows out of an inner necessity, that the 
prophet and the martyr belong together, that the truth conquers 
through the blood of its martyrs. This too is plain, that Yahweh 
does not hide his face from those who suffer in the truth, that 
communion with Him is not destroyed by the cross and death, 
but is sealed thereby. In the conclusion there follows also, as an 
afterpiece to the tragedy, the outlook into the future. There the 
servant is glorified and receives the world as his spoil, and the 
heathen shall marvel. 

With greater justice than Ezekiel may Jeremiah and the un- 
known author of Isaiah xl.—lxvi. be considered the spiritual fathers 
of the New Jerusalem. Later times have been nourished upon the 
life of Jeremiah and the thoughts of the Great Unknown. The 
glad tidings that He who dwells on high is near to the despised and 
downtrodden, and the doctrine of inward righteousness to which 
victory and external justification cannot be lacking have uplifted 
and inspired the minds of men for long ages. The question, too, of 
the significance of pain and sorrow for religion was stirred to its 
depths by the treatment of the Exile as a death which led to life, 
a deluge which became a resurrection. 

Sardis fell in the year 546 B. c. ; the conflict with Babylon was 
decided in the year 539-538 B. c. When Naboned could not 
keep the field against Gobryas, his subjects fell away from him. 
Gobryas entered Babylon without a battle. Somewhat later Cyrus 
himself came and set things in order, and it was at this conjunc- 
ture that he gave the departed Jews permission to return. 


JULIUS WELLHAUSEN. 
GOTTINGEN. 
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THE PECULIARITIES OF JOHN’S THEOLOGY. 


BrBiicaL theology undertakes to define the peculiarities of 
the various types of teaching which are found in sacred scripture. 
It aims to distinguish each type as sharply as possible from every 
other in order to set the given writer’s method of thought and 
style of argument in the strongest relief. This process does not 
prejudice the underlying unity of the different types, but by its 
sharp discriminations it enables us to define the nature and limi- 
tations of this unity. The fundamental unity in doctrine among 
the various Biblical books cannot be clearly discerned without a 
close study of each author separately or of each group of books 
which naturally belong together. 

No type of New Testament teaching has more of individuality 
than the Johannine ; none has characteristics at once more marked 
and more difficult to define. The peculiarities of John’s thought 
elude exact description. They are felt by all attentive readers, 
but they almost defy the effort to deduce from them the modes 
and laws of the writer’s own thinking upon the great themes of 
religion. 

I should place among the most prominent of John’s peculiarities 
the tendency to. group his thoughts around certain great central 
truths. Whatever may have been the actual order in which 
his ideas were unfolded in his mind, it is noticeable that in his 
presentation of them in the Gospel and in the First Epistle his 
thought moves out from certain formative and determining con- 
ceptions which he has of his subject. Whatever be the interpre- 
tation of the Prologue, or the origin of its ideas, it is certain that 
it is designed to present the apostle’s loftiest conception of the 
person of his Master and of his relation to mankiid. The writer 
starts from this height of contemplation. In a way somewhat 
analogous the First Epistle opens with a reference to eternity, in 
which the content of the gospel message was stored up ready to 
come to the world in Christ. In both cases this secret of God 
which is to be disclosed to mankind is life or light. The Word 
was the bearer of life “ and the life was the light of men ” (John 
i. 4); so also in the Epistle the import of the heavenly mystery 
which Jesus discloses is life (i. 2), and the “ message ” which he 
brought to the world is summed up in the truth that “God is 
light ” (i. 5). 

We thus see how the apostle has concentrated his thought upon 
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a profound conception which henceforth becomes for him the epi- 
tome of all that he has to teach. He grounds the work of Christ 
in his person. It is, in part, this order of thought which leads 
him to place his highest claims for the person of Christ at the 
opening of his Gospel. The incarnate life of Jesus is, to use one 
of Horace Bushnell’s words, the “ transactional’’ revelation of 
principles and forces which are essential and eternal in his very 
being. His bringing of life and light to men on his mission to 
earth was grounded in the larger and deeper truth that he had 
always been illumining the minds of men. All through the Old 
Testament period of revelation the true light of the Logos was 
shining into the lives, not of the Jews only, but of all men (John 
i.9, 10). This fact, again, was based on the essential nature of 
the Logos, who was with God in the beginning and was God. But 
in the development of his thought John starts from this last and 
highest point. Thus the specific Messianic mission of Jesus to 
earth is grounded in his universal relation to the world and man, 
and this relation, in turn, is grounded in his essential nature. 

In accord with this mode of thought we find that the action of 
God is always conceived of as springing from the divine nature. 
John is thus by preéminence the theologian in the original sense 
of that word. More explicitly than any other New Testament 
writer he sets his idea of God in relation to all his teaching. 
What God has done in revelation and redemption it was accord- 
ing to his nature to do. If God has loved the world, it is be- 
cause He is love. If He has enlightened the world, it is because 
He is light. In revealing himself to men in Christ He has ex- 
pressed under a personal form his own thoughts, feelings and 
will. The revelation does not consist primarily in announcements 
made about God; it consists rather in the coming to men of one 
who, in his own person and character, is a transcript of the di- 
vine nature. In John’s interpretation ‘of the revelation, it con- 
sists in what Jesus Christ is, in his power to say: “I and the 
Father are one” (John x. 30); “ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father ” (xiv. 9). God has not merely sent to mankind a mes- 
sage, but has come to the world in Christ, who embodies in his 
own person the Father’s will and nature. 

It is very clear that John in the First Epistle deduces his whole 
teaching concerning the nature and demands of the Christian life 
from the idea of the ethical nature of God. Having said that 
the import of the Gospel message is that God is light (i. 5), 
he proceeds to show that this holy purity of God must, on the 
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one hand, make Christians see and feel that sin still clings to 
them, and, on the other, show them what is the true nature of the 
life which they profess. When we know that God is light we 
know that we are still sinful, but we also see the path which leads 
from all sin unto himself. In the light of God we see that He 
has provided for the forgiveness of our sins and for our fellow- 
ship with each other in Christian love. These ideas are un- 
folded by no formal process of reasoning, but they are not, on 
that account, less plainly developed from the truth that God is 
light (1 Ep. i. 5-ii. 6). 

This truth also involves the principle and duty of love. Light 
and love are synonyms. He that loves is dwelling and walking in 
the light, while he who hates is in darkness. The nature of God 
as light or love determines the law and requirement of the Chris- 
tian life (1 Ep. ii. 7-11). The same relation is defined even 
more explicitly in 1 Ep. iv. 7-21, where the apostle shows that 
since God is love the principle of love is the essential require- 
ment of religion and the bond of all true brotherhood. Love is 
divine. It has its primal source in God. The love of God for us 
explains our endowment with capacity to love him in return, and 
this answering love of the heart to God carries with it the obliga- 
tion to love ‘our fellow-men who are one with us by virtue of a 
common nature and by being, like ourselves, the object of God’s 
fatherly love. The tendency of John to refer all the duties and 
demands of religion to the moral nature of God as their source 
and norm, is nowhere better illustrated than in the passage : “ Be- 
loved, let us love one another: for love is of God; and every one 
that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth 
not knoweth not God; for God is love” (1 Ep. iv. 7, 8). 

This peculiarity of thought which centralizes ideas in their 
logical source or ground is pervading and fundamental in the 
writings of John. It is partially described by the terms by which 
the Gospel and Epistles are commonly characterized, such as 
“ spiritual,” “ intuitive,” “contemplative.” These and kindred 
designations have their truth in the fact that the apostle’s mind 
penetrates to the heart of things and dwells in rapt contemplation 
upon those deepest realities with which all true religion is mainly 
concerned. Religion is altogether a matter of personal relations. 
It is God-likeness, fellowship with Christ, sympathy with his 
spirit, fraternal helpfulness among men. John’s treatment of the 
truths of religion is intensely ethical and spiritual. It deals 
wholly with the relations between God and man and with those of 
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men to one another. It is characterized by an intense sense of God. 
It is contemplative, mystical, emotional, but not in the sense of 
being vague or shadowy. The most secure of all realities is God. 
The apostle is most certain as to what kind of a being in his 
essential nature God is, especially in his feeling toward the world. 
He knows that He is light, — pure, glorious, diffusive, beneficent, 
life-giving. He knows that He is love, — condescending, pitying, 
sympathetic, forgiving. These deep truths he has read in the 
life of Christ. Of all the disciples he most clearly penetrated to 
those divinest truths which lay at the root of every specific pre- 
cept, parable or miracle of the Saviour. To John the life, teach- 
ing and death of Jesus are the language in which God has written 
out most plainly his deepest thoughts and feelings toward man- 


kind. His conception of the life of Christ is well expressed in 
Tennyson’s lines : — 





And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds. 

Just as the acts of God flow out of his nature, and the work of 
Christ is grounded on what he is, so the acts and choices of men 
are determined by what the men are in their fixed preferences and 
character. This correspondence between character and conduct 
John does not conceive after the manner of philosophical deter- 
minism; he treats it as the result of an ethical necessity. The 
Jews did not understand Jesus’ speech because they could not 
hear his word (viii. 43). It was none the less true that they 
would not hear it. The moral inability to hear his word sprang 
out of their deep-set opposition in character and spirit to that 
which he taught. In such eases the ethical kinship of men is 
often denoted by saying that they are “of God” (viii. 42, 47; 
1 Ep. iii. 10; iv. 4, 6), or “of the devil” (1 Ep. iii. 8), “of the 
truth” (1 Ep. iii. 19) or “ of the world” (1 Ep. ii. 15, 16; iv. 5), 
and the like. A man does the things which are consonant with 
the moral sphere of motive and interest to which he belongs and 
in which he dwells and walks. To be of God, or to be born of 
God, is to live a life of which God is the determining power; to 
be of the Evil One is to live a life of sin. He who is of the truth 
is described as belonging to it, so that it is his encompassing ele- 
ment determining the whole quality and tendency of his being. 
The truth is in him; he does not merely possess it ; it has its seat 
and home in him and sways his life in all its aspirations and 
issues. He, on the other hand, who is of the world, lives a life of 
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transitory pleasures and all the expressions of his interest and 
desire are determined by motives of selfishness. 

It naturally results from this mode of view that man is re- 
garded as a unit in all his powers and actions. All the acts of 
a man involve his total personality. This is the reason why terms 
descriptive of acts and choices have with John so comprehensive 
a sense. To know the truth, for example, is to be free and to have 
eternal life. But this does not mean, for the apostle, that the 
religious life is an intellectual affair consisting in the mere posses- 
sion of knowledge. To know the truth is to possess it as a deter- 
mining power in one’s life ; to know God is to be in harmony and 
sympathy with his will. John’s mode of thought is, in these 
respects, synthetic rather than analytic. He never separates mind 
and heart, will and emotion. In this he is true to life. The 
truths of religion make their appeal to the entire man. He who 
really knows God, in the apostle’s sense of the word know, also 
obeys, trusts and loves God. These various terms designate, no 
doubt, distinguishable phases of the religious life and spirit, but 
they cannot be separated and should not be treated as if they 
could exist apart. The application of analytic thought to religion 
breaks it up into various departments and often subdivides these, 
making the religious life an elaborate programme and the condi- 
tions of salvation an extended series of exercises or ordo salutis. 
John’s mode of thought is the opposite of all this. He simplifies 
and unifies acts and experiences which modern minds have learned 
sharply to discriminate and even to treat apart. 

It can certainly be justly said that, necessary as discrimination 
and analysis are in dealing with the truths of religion, the apos- 
tle’s method of thought is that which corresponds best with normal 
and healthy religious life. His conception of religion is against 
all narrowness and onesidedness. As against the Gnostic over- 
emphasis of knowledge he insists that he only who does right- 
eousness is righteous (1 Ep. iii. 7). The mere intellectual posses- 
sion of truth cannot suffice; truth is not merely something to be 
known, but something to be done (iii. 21; 1 Ep. i. 6). The 
Christian is to walk in the truth as his native element (2 Ep. 4; 
3 Ep. 3, 4); the truth dwells within him (viii. 44; 1 Ep. ii. 4), 
controls and guides him; he belongs to it and draws from it the 
strength and inspiration of his life (xviii. 37; 1 Ep. ii. 21; iii. 
19). Doctrine and life are inseparable. John never thinks of 
the truths of religion as dead, cold forms which one might hold 
without living the life which corresponds to them. Such a mere 
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intellectual assent to truth would have for religion, in his view, no 
value or significance. Religion is life after the type which has 
been perfectly exemplified in Jesus Christ, but it is life in a full 
and rich, not in a narrow and limited, sense. It is a life that 
is abundant, a life which embraces the fullest activity and best 
development of the entire man. All powers and gifts should 
contribute to its enrichment. It should draw its supplies from 
the deepest sources — abiding fellowship with God and ethical 
likeness to him. Neither a barren intellectualism nor a dreamy 
and unpractical mysticism in religion could ever develop along 
the lines of teaching which John has marked out. All such ex- 
cesses would be excluded by the very comprehensiveness and 
depth of his idea. 

The mind of the apostle seems to see all things in their princi- 
ples and essential ideas. This peculiarity of thought gives rise to 
a species of realism. All the forces of goodness are compre- 
hended by him under some general idea, like light or truth, while 
all the forms of evil are summed up as darkness or falsehood. 
The whole course of history illustrates the conflict of these op- 
posing powers or principles. The individual is allied to the one 
or to the other. The character and actions of men correspond 
to the principle which sways their lives. Individual acts spring 
out of the deep affinities of the soul. What men desire and 
choose is determined with a moral necessity by the governing 
idea of their lives. “Thus it happens,” as Haupt has so aptly 
said, “that history appears to John not so much as a sum of 
individual free human acts, interwoven with one another, but 
rather is for him a great organism, — if one will not object to 
the word, —a process, the inner law of whose development is as 
much prescribed to it, and as naturally flows from it, as the plant 
springs from the seed. For everything individual stands in- 
evitably and immediately, consciously or unconsciously, in the 
service of the idea. History is for John the outworking of the 
idea, the body which the idea assumes to itself, and this body 
is naturally conformed to the soul —that is, to the idea — which 
builds it for itself. History is the invisible translated into the 
visible.” } 

The apostle’s habit of thinking in antitheses is an illustration of 
this peculiarity of his mind. Accordingly his writings are char- 
acterized by a species of dualism, — not the metaphysical dualism 
which makes evil an essential and eternal principle of the uni- 


1 Der erste Brief des Johannes, pp. 321, 322. 
VOL. 1.— NO. 8. 4 
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verse, but a moral dualism which, as a matter of fact, finds illus- 
tration in human history from the beginning of the race. The 
moral history of mankind is the conflict of light and darkness, 
the shining of the true light in the world’s darkness, and an appro- 
priation, but slow and partial, of the light by the darkness. 
Attention should here be directed to the way in which John 
conceives religion, as consisting in this immediate personal rela- 
tion of the soul to God or to Christ. Religion is, above all things, 
fellowship with God, and this fellowship involves likeness to God. 
It is such an abiding in God, such a walking in his light, that the 
soul becomes possessed of something of the purity and love which 
dwell perfectly in God. The religious life begins with an impar- 
tation from God. To be born of God means to receive from Him 
a communication of spiritual life whereby the soul is more and 
more transformed into Christ-likeness. To the mind of John re- 
ligion signifies the progressive attainment by man of his true type 
or idea, not, indeed, by efforts of his own, but by his appropria- 
tion and use of that divine power which God freely bestows upon 
him. To be begotten of God is to be righteous, even as Christ is 
righteous (1 Ep. ii. 29). The Christlike life is the true life and 
the only true life. Hence our author insists with great energy 
that Christianity means pure character. “ He that doeth right- 
eousness is righteous, even as he (Christ) is righteous” (1 Ep. 
iii. 7). Between the Christian life and sin there is an absolute 
contrariety in principle. The Christian man is characteristically 
righteous, and while sin still cleaves to him (1 Ep. i. 8-10), he 
cannot live the life of habitual sin (duapriav od rovet, 1 Ep. iii. 9) 
The Christian man has been cleansed, but as the traveler in orien- 
tal lands needs on coming in from the dusty street to wash his 
feet, so the Christian needs to be purified from the sin which still 
cleaves to his life (xiii. 10). But supremely and characteristically 
sinful he cannot be; that would be a contradiction in terms. 
Hence with his strong emphasis on the governing idea of the reli- 
gious life and with his intense sense of its characteristic quality, 
John does not hesitate to affirm: ‘‘ Every one who abideth in him 
sinneth not” (ov« duaprdve) ; “ every one who has been begotten 
from God does not do sin, because his seed abides in him, and he 
cannot sin, because he has been begotten of God” (1 Ep. iii. 
‘6, 9). 
Another peculiarity of the Johannine theology is seen in the 
way in which the apostle blends the religious life in this world 
with the eternal spiritual order. By his conception of eternal life 
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as a present possession he unites this world with the world to 
come. To his mind the spiritual life is the heavenly life already 
begun. He comprehends the particular in the universal and esti- 
mates all things in the light of eternity. Therefore the individual 
life that -is formed upon the divine pattern belongs by its very 
nature to the world of abiding realities. Since it is the life of 
fellowship with God, it partakes of his own purity and has in it 
the elements of true strength, endurance, and growth. The idea of 
eternal life which is found in the Fourth Gospel springs directly 
out of the Johannine mysticism. Whenever man receives the im- 
partation of the Spirit of God and walks in fellowship with God 
eternal life is begun. Heaven and earth are near together, and 
that which separates them is not death but sin. 

It will be apparent from the considerations which have thus far 
been presented that John has given us a purely ethical and spirit- 
ual conception of religion. The whole emphasis is laid upon the 
inner quality of the life. True worship is from the heart and 
may be offered anywhere. Nothing is said of institutions, not 
even of the church. No emphasis is laid upon sacraments. The 
establishment of the Lord’s Supper is not recorded. The refer- 
ences to baptism are quite incidental and are chiefly to John’s 
baptism. The practice of baptism as a Christian rite receives no 
emphasis unless the somewhat doubtful reference in iii. 5: “ Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and the Spirit ” be referred to bap- 
tism. The type of mind which our author illustrates naturally 
concentrates its interest mainly upon the immediate relation of the 
soul to God. This is not done after the manner of a narrow sub- 
jective individualism. Duties to fellow-men are repeatedly em- 
phasized. The person of Christ is not for John a mere ideal to 
be contemplated with devout rapture. The Master’s life was the 
pattern of service. It was not, however, the outward aspects of 
his life, but the underlying motives and principles of it, which 
appealed most powerfully to the mind and heart of John. It was 
not the mere fact that he once performed an act of menial service 
in washing the disciples’ feet, but it was the relation in which this 
service stood to the truth that he came forth from God and was 
going unto God (xiii. 3) to which John attaches such great sig- 
nificance. Indeed, the whole historic life of Christ seemed to him 
to be grounded in the eternal self-revealing impulse in God and to 
express in terms of human life and experience the nature and 
thoughts of God which in all ages He had been making known in 
other ways to men (i. 4, 5, 9, 10). 
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Let us now raise the inquiry, What elements of Christian doc- 
trine is the Johannine theology especially adapted to supply? It 
will hardly be questioned, I suppose, by any student of theology, 
that the Johannine type of thought has been far less influential 
than the Pauline type in shaping the great dogmatic systems. 
The Christian doctrine of God has usually been developed from 
the legal conceptions of his nature and relations to men which 
underlie Paul’s Jewish forms of thought. The dominant idea of 
John concerning the nature of God as light or love has not been 
the characteristic and central conception of the prevailing historic 
theologies. It has had its influence, but it has not occupied the 
commanding place which it occupied in the mind of the apostle 
John. Christian thought concerning God has continued through 
all the centuries predominantly Jewish, taking its color from the 
terms of Paul’s polemic against Judaism, and growing more and 
more stereotyped in that form through the influence ypon it of 
the severe logic of certain great minds of a strongly legal cast, 
such as Augustine, Calvin and Grotius. 

In direct connection with this legalistic tendency of thought 
concerning God stands the fact that the soteriology of the church 
has been characteristically Pauline. The way of salvation has 
been expounded in rigid adherence to Paul’s doctrine of juridical 
justification. The Pauline legal method of thought — rendered 
natural to his mind by his Jewish education and made especially 
necessary by his conflicts with Judaizing errors —has, in great 
part, given the law to all Christian thinking on the subject. The 
conception of God’s nature as consisting primarily and essentially 
of retributive justice, the idea of his absolute decrees, and the 
application of commercial and governmental analogies to the work 
of his grace in redemption flow directly out of the Jewish aspects 
of Paul’s thought. It is aside from my present purpose to pursue 
the inquiry, how far this development of thought was justifiable 
and wholesome and how far onesided and misleading. The fact, 
however, can hardly be denied that the more mystical and purely 
ethical methods of thought which are illustrated in John have had 
but a sporadic influence in historic theology. I venture the opinion 
that theology would have been vastly deepened and enriched had 
the profoundly spiritual thought of John permeated and shaped it 
in anything like the degree in which the polemics of Paul have 
done so. Without detracting in the smallest measure from the 
great truths which Paulinism has contributed to Christian thought, 
it appears to me that there is much reason to desire that the spir- 
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itual mysticism of John may in time to come acquire its legiti- 
mate influence in Christian theology and life. The theology of 
John is consonant in spirit with that of Paul in its highest 
ranges, but it represents a mode of thought concerning God and 
his grace in salvation that is distinctly higher than the legalism 
of Paul, which he brought over from Judaism and which supplied 
his weapons of war against his adversaries, rather than furnished 
his favorite forms for the purely positive expression of the truths 
of his gospel. In any case, Paul’s more legal mode of thought 
may well be supplemented by John’s more spiritual mode; his 
argumentative handling of religious truth by John’s more direct 
and intuitive presentation of it, and his more analytic method by 
John’s more synthetic method, which binds together all separate 
truths in the great all-comprehending truth that God is love. 

It is not in the interest of Christian thinking chiefly, but in the 
interest of Christian life, that I would urge the value of the teach- 
ing and spirit of the Johannine writings. The tendency of an in- 
creased appreciation and application of John’s methods of thought 
must be to lead to a better adjustment of doctrine and life. A 
one-sided adherence to the polemics of Paul — called out by the 
peculiar conditions of his age — has given to our Protestant the- 
ology a formally logical aspect which has often made religion too 
much a set of opinions, and too little a life of fellowship with 
God. This tendency has often set dogma above life, and theology 
above religion. It is certain that theology and religion are in- 
separable and that they react upon each other, but religion is 
primary, theology secondary. Theology is the intellectual con- 
struction of the realities which in religion are known and experi- 
enced. Theology is theory, religion is life. Theology purports 
to be the intellectual equivalent — which must always be approxi- 
mate only — of the realities of the religious life. The true 
method of thought respecting theology and religion is not to sepa- 
rate them but to assign to each of them its true function. Our 
Lord’s primary concern was religion, — that men should love and 
trust God and live in harmony with his requirements. But these 
primary truths of religion raise at once great theological ques- 
tions: What is God’s nature? What are his requirements and 
how does He make them known to us? There can be no religion 
without theology — unless religion can be divorced from thought — 
since theology begins with the simplest efforts of the mind to con- 
strue its religious ideas and experiences and to interpret their 
significance, ground and end. But for this very reason theology 
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is secondary. It is religious thought — reflection upon religious 
truth and experience —and therefore quite distinct from religious 
life. Theology is to religion what a theory of knowledge is to 
our actual consciousness of ourselves and of the objects about us. 
No human being attains fully developed reason without some won- 
der, inquiry or reflection concerning the way in which he knows 
himself and the world, but his thought respecting these percep- 
tions — be it ever so simple or ever so profound — is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the actual living experience in which he knows 
himself and the world. 

The apostle John has placed in the foreground of all his teach- 
ing the realities of the religious life — God as love, man as needy 
— fellowship with God through likeness to Christ, as eternal life. 
He had no occasion so to overlay these primal truths with argu- 
ments that they should present themselves to the mind primarily 
as matter for reasoning ; he presents them rather to the heart with 
the certainty that they will meet the conscious wants of mankind. 
His teaching summons men, first of all, to live the sort of life 
which Jesus Christ has revealed and illustrated. He seems to feel 
that in the living of that life lies the guaranty of essentially 
right ideas concerning God and man and duty. He seems willing 
to trust the religious life to give direction and shape to religious 
thought. He thus places at the centre what is by its very nature 
central. His method of treating religion — could it have had its 
legitimate effect in the Christian life of the world — would have 
tended strongly to the preservation of unity and harmony among 
Christians. The divisions of Christendom have arisen mainly from 
intellectual, and not from religious differences. They have been 
differences which have not, in the main, touched the real essential 
unity in which believers stand through their common fellowship 
with Christ.1 The assertion of Maurice that those who frater- 


1 Compare the observations of E. H. Sears on this point in his treatise on 
the Fourth Gospel: ‘‘ We cannot move towards the Christ without coming 
closer to each other. Leave him out and his unitizing Word, and let every 
man strike out for himself, and we tend to a crumbling individualism, to end- 
less distraction and confusion. But those who acknowledge Jesus Christ as 
the supreme authority and guide, and enter more into his all-revealing mind, 
are making progress toward the harmonizing truths which he represents. 
However wide apart they may be at the start, their progress is ever on con- 
verging lines. Essential truth becomes more and more central and mani- 
fest, the non-essential falls away to its subordinate place, and orthodox and 
unorthodox move alike towards a higher and higher unity. It is not that any 
one sect is making a conquest of the others, but Jesus Christ is making a con- 
quest of us all.’? — The Heart of Christ, p. 516. 
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nize on any other basis than that of fellowship with Christ, 
thereby deny the only true ground of Christian fellowship, is a 
just inference from John’s conception of the unity of Christen- 
dom. This unity is real, despite all the efforts of men to destroy 
it by their conflicts of opinion and theory. It underlies their dif- 
ferences, and, if the time shall ever come when Christianity is seen 
to be primarily not a dogma but a life, it will reassert itself, and 
reduce to insignificance those superficial divisions among Chris- 
tians which different modes of thought respecting metaphysics, 
polity and ritual have created in the essentially indivisible church 
of Christ. To the attainment of this end I believe the teachings 
and spirit of the apostle John are especially adapted to con- 
tribute. 


GeEorGE B. STEVENS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





PLATO’S CONCEPTION OF THE GOOD LIFE. 


THE “ Republic” opens with the examination of certain rules 
or abstract formule, which are taken to express the feeling of 
cultivated gentlemen, or the opinion of paradoxical “ thinkers,” 
with regard to the nature and principle of conduct that is “ just.” 
The term “just” or “justice” is not confined by Greek usage 
either to a strictly legal or to a strictly moral signification. Its 
true meaning is the problem to be determined by the dialogue, 
and cannot be laid down at starting. By the close of the first 
book, however, the course of argument has shown that no abstract 
rule—no rule, that is, which disregards the moral environment 
of man and his mental conformity to it — can give a self-consistent 
account of “just” conduct. The further development of the dis- 
cussion is therefore anticipated by the introduction at this point 
of the idea of purpose or function. We will begin by briefly 
outlining the steps of the argument thus far. The first rule that 
suggests itself to the honorable citizen takes the form that you 
will be a just man if you pay to every one what you owe him. 
Against this rule of justice in its literal meaning, Socrates at 
once advances an argument from exceptional cases, in which legal 
liability is not a sufficient guide to conduct. I may admit that 
this sword is your property, but that will not justify me in return- 
ing it to you on your demand, if I am satisfied that you are out 
of your senses. Therefore we cannot grant that it is always just 
to give up to a man what is legally his own (marginal p. 331). 
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The phrase “ what is owing” is then replaced in the definition 
by the words “what is due,” or “suitable,” and at first with the 
gloss that good is due to friends and harm to enemies (p. 332). 
The argument which is directed against this phase of the definition 
is based upon ignoring the fact that justice or goodness depends 
on will, and demanding from it some peculiar ability to produce 
the good or harm required (pp. 332-334). Such a special talent 
is not found in the good man as such, and therefore, the conclusion 
ought to run, justice is not the talent for producing any specific 
good or harm. To us, of course, such reasoning appears irrele- 
vant. It has, however, two points of interest. First, it serves as 
a criticism on the well-worn comparison between morality and art 
or science, by help of which it is conducted. We are made to 
feel that goodness is fundamentally different from special skill in 
any craft or profession. Secondly, it places in strong relief the 
difficulties of a purely “inward ” idea of morality. The humorous 
picture of the good man who is, gua good, of no service in any 
special relation of life, is one that will not readily pass from the 
mind. 

The last argument is felt to be inadequate, and the definition is 
more positively attacked on the ground of its limitation. First 
Socrates employs the argument from possible mistake. If the 
distinction in your rule may lead you into error, then it is not a 
fundamental distinction. Thus the man you take for your enemy 
may be a good man, and then it is clearly wrong to injure him 
(p. 334). Next— good” and “bad” having been substituted 
in the definition for “friend” and “enemy” — a substantive 
objection is taken to the whole limit set upon beneficence. This 
assumes the form of a perfectly just argument from the favorite 
example of the crafts. Every rational mode of operation is self- 
consistent, and refuses to take for its aim anything that tends to 
undo the work implied in its nature. Therefore goodness, which, 
like an art or science, is a rational mode of procedure, will refuse 
in any case whatever to aim at inflicting injury on persons. For, 
it is assumed, persons who are injured suffer in their human 
qualities and therefore in their goodness (pp. 335, 336). The 
standard of justice which was drawn from law and current opinion 
is therefore thrown aside, and the positive identification of justice 
or righteousness with a general good-will towards mankind, which 
the argument negatively suggests, is not expressly formulated. 

As against the ideas of the honest gentleman, and his well- 
meaning but naive and restricted morality, there is now brought 
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on the stage the innovating paradox of the analytic “thinker,” 
appealing to facts of great importance, and definitely transferring 
the question to social ground. “Goodness,” he says, is simply 
the interest of the stronger, or sovereign, as imposed by enactment 
upon the weaker or subject. It is therefore altruism, but com- 
pulsory altruism. The argument from possible mistake — for the 
enactment may not represent the true interest of the sovereign — 
at once elicits the admission that the sovereign’s judgment is not 
the standard, and (it is implied) there must be some deeper crite- 
rion (pp. 339, 340). “ Let it be assumed that the sovereign, gua 
sovereign, is infallible in judging of his own interest” (i. e. that 
his errors fall outside his essence as sovereign). On this basis of 
the essence of sovereignty, the comparison with the arts reveals 
a quality of single-heartedness which is an aspect of the self-con- 
sistency of all rational practice. The essence of sovereignty is 
the good of the subject, as the essence of doctoring is the good 
of the patient. A reasonable activity has an object, and is con- 
centrated upon that object (pp. 341, 342). 

In the face of a rhetorical restatement of the self-regarding char- 
acter of sovereignty, with an appeal to tyranny which is recalled 
in the structure of Books VIII. and IX., a further argument is 
drawn from the ordinary practice of trades and professions. 
Profit is not of the essence of work for the public, as is shown 
by the very fact that professional men have to be paid. The 
form of this argument is fautastic. But its point is just, viz: 
that the essence or principle of professional or political work is 
not prescribed by the necessity of earning money, and that wage 
or salary is to be regarded as an independent accompaniment, or at 
best as a means, and not as a governing principle or end, in any 
social function.!_ Sovereignty, in its essence, therefore, cannot be 
selfish (pp. 346, 347.) 

Three disparaging predicates, applied to “justice” in the 
paradoxes of the thinker, are now considered in their turn. First, 
justice or righteousness is ‘“ badness,” i. e. lack of manliness and 
proper self-assertion. That wise=good is assumed as common 
ground. The point is therefore to show that just=wise. This 
is effected by insisting on their identical quality in the exclusion 
of “covetousness,” the meaning of which term is extended into 
the arts precisely as in the couplet — 


1 The point may be illustrated by the effect upon art or science of an undue 
attention to money-making. The moment that the latter determines profes- 
sional conduct, it admittedly does harm. 
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When artists strive to do better than well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness. 


In other words, the just man, and the wise man qua wise, are 
alike in being “men of principle.” They are a law to them- 
selves, and are not determined by the possibilities which may be 
offered to them of “going beyond” some one else. So the 
musician does not aim at tightening his string more than some 
one else happens to have tightened Ais string, but simply at 
getting it in tune. Therefore the just man is identified with the 
wise man, and through him with the good; and the unjust man 
with their opposites (pp. 349, 350). 

“‘ Justice is weakness.” Against this assertion there is directed 
a profound substantive argument, drawn from the nature of 
justice as a principle of organization, whether in communities or 
in persons. The most excellent city, so the paradox maintains, 
will be that which, by absolute iniquity, holds in slavery other 
cities which it has subjected to itself. The great Athenian empire 
of the Periclean age is clearly in Plato’s mind. With pathetic 
irony Socrates replies that it could not be precisely so. The city 
can only have been half-wicked after all; for had its iniquity 
been absolute the structure could not have held together for a 
day. Therefore Justice is strength, and Injustice is weakness (pp. 
351, 352). 

Lastly: ‘Justice is misery.”” The reply is epoch-making in 
moral philosophy. Everything is marked out by nature or art as 
relative to a function, a work which nothing else can do, or can 
do so well. The human soul is no exception. Its work of theory 
and practice, in sum, of life, marks it out from all else as having 
these for its function. Now in everything the function demands 
a certain quality, proper to the thing, which is its proper or 
individual excellence. As seeing depends upon such a quality 
in the eye, so living depends upon such a quality in the soul. 
Now Justice was admitted to be the excellence (an excellence?) 
of the soul. Therefore it is by justice, and by justice alone, that 
living, the function of the soul, can be well performed. From 
living well to welfare is for Plato a short step, and welfare is 
happiness. Therefore justice, which, as the fundamental ex- 
cellence of the soul, may now be called righteousness, is essentially 
one with happiness, and its opposite with misery (p. 353 to end 
of Book I.). 

This argument, in an expanded and corrected form (Ethics, 
I. 7), furnishes the basis for Aristotle’s moral philosophy ; its 
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metaphysical importance for him is shown in his leading principle 
that nature makes one thing for one work (Pol. I. 2), and that 
everything is defined by its function and capacity (Pol. I. 2); 
and echoes of it seem to suggest the clearest example! by which 
his psychological theory is illustrated. . 

The courage and sanity of the Greek view of life are exemplified 
by this conception, in two respects. The idea of function is not 
referred to any doctrine of antecedent design. It represents a 
judgment “on the merits;” a conclusion that as we refer all 
other things to the distinctive work or bearing of each, so in 
judging of human life we must look for the distinctive work of 
man as man, and consider his merits as man in relation to this 
distinctive work. Life as a whole, with its actual relations and 
environment, thus becomes the object-matter of inquiry, and the 
further course of the dialogue is a natural consequence. The step 
from “living well” to “ welfare,” which is formally an equivoca- 
tion, anticipates Aristotle’s use of the term “welfare” as the 
name of a problem rather than of a datum, and also implies the 
central and sane conviction of Greek moral philosophy at its best, 
viz., that welfare and goodness, if not identical, are at least 
fundamentally connected. This conception involves a wide view 
of goodness as well as a high view of welfare. Goodness must 
have an element of efficiency, just as welfare is rooted in ex- 
cellence of mind; and even the amount of pleasurable feeling, 
though identical with neither, is causally connected with both. 

The idea of distinctive function, which has thus been won, is in 
the second main division of the Republic (Bk. II. init. v. p. 471) 
developed into the notion of a commonwealth as an actual system 
of wills. The “ Greek city” (p. 470) thus constructed, although 
differing widely in its arrangements from an ordinary Greek 
commonwealth, is to be distinguished from the philosophic Utopia 
into which, probably at a later time, the third main section of the 
Republic (p. 471 to the end) amends and develops it. 

The transition from the abstract moral question, “ What is 
goodness ?” to a concrete moral question, “ What is implied in a 
man’s place in society?” is ostensibly effected on an artificial 
pretext, but also has a reason in the structure of the dialogue, 
depending on a philosophical ground. The city, Socrates sug- 
gests, is the individual writ large (pp. 368, 369, and 435), and 
therefore the quality of justice may be more easily detected in it ; 


1 De Anima, I1.1. “If the eye had been an animal, sight would have been 
its soul.” 
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when once detected, it may then be more readily traced in the 
individual. The character of the community, as we might say, 
reveals the character of the members who compose it. The open- 
ing of the second Book (pp. 357-367), adducing a current theory 
of social compact, has brought the nature of society into the 
question —as the account of sovereignty in Book I. had also 
done — and has in this way supplied an element plainly essential 
to the further course of the discussion. That morality is a social 
fiction may be false ; but that it is in some sense a social fact can 
hardly be denied when once suggested. Plato’s account of the 
matter, from which Aristotle’s is derived, does not deny the rela- 
tion of morality to society, but affirms the natural inherence of 
both factors in man. (Society is a natural growth, pp. 369, 370.) 
Philosophically speaking, the moral environment is an essential 
complement to the moral will. 

The facts of morality are exhibited as inherent in the relations 
of a social whole. First we may note the general description of 
goodness or morality, and then the account of justice as distinct, 
if it is distinct from the other virtues. The principle of indi- 
vidual work or function, displaying itself in exchange of services, 
is the organic or economic root out of which society springs. It 
represents the natural necessity of provision for bare life (700 elvai 
re xai Civ évexa, 369, cf. Ar. Pol. I. ii., yevopevy obv rod Civ Evexa odora 
dé rot <b Gv). Now this law of nature or ultimate fact (implying, 
it should be noticed, that the isolated individual is not and can- 
not be self-sufficing — p. 369), becomes the principle of morality 
when implanted as a habit of conscious action and aimed at as 
an idea. The principle that every man has his proper work is 
thus a foreshadowing of morality (p. 443). For morality is, in 
fact, a principle of this kind, only that it applies, in real truth, 
to the several elements within the soul; and good action is that 
which tends to maintain the habit of mind in which these elements 
are rightly ordered, and bad action is that which has the opposite 
effect (ib.). 

It is plain, then, that the social system without and the moral 
system within the individual mind reciprocally imply each other. 
The idea of function at once rules the personal character or will, 
and is embodied in the system of wills which furnishes the 
personal will with its definite aim or content. Plato first de- 
scribes the system of wills — the morality of the commonwealth 
(down to p. 435). Taken as a mere industrial or sociological fact, 
the virtues of the commonwealth are counted, I presume, as a 
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type or foreshadowing of true morality; but taken at a stage 
in which they imply or rest upon the morality of persons, they 
become ipso facto the complementary aspect and external realiza- 
tion of that morality. According to the plan of transition indi- 
cated above, the morality of the individual is analyzed after the 
morality of the commonwealth, and is thus regarded as the fulfill- 
ment (/. c. above) which the latter anticipated, while also being 
the idea which the latter embodies. 

The formation of the individual’s will, or moral disposition 
conformable to his place in the community, is described as the 
work of education. The point of early education, as Plato con- 
ceives it, is to form a habit of feeling which has a reasonable 
basis. Thus the right disposition is first engendered in the shape 
of liking and repugnance, — liking for what should be liked, and 
repugnance to what should be shrunk from (p. 401). This habit 
is more largely conceived than is usual among ourselves. The 
feeling for beauty enters into it, as well as the feeling for con- 
duct ; and hence the whole of life is treated as objective, and the 
dangerous lacuna is avoided which in modern education is left 
open to untrained sentiment. Thus, when the age of moral dis- 
cretion arrives, and he is made aware of the principle which has 
formed the basis of his unreflective likings and repugnances, 
“one who has been thus nurtured will welcome the principle, 
recognizing it readily because it comes home to him” (p. 401). 
The principle in question is of course the law of function or 
duty, the law that each individual will is constituted by its appro- 
priate place in a system of wills,— ‘the opinion that it is one’s 
duty to do what is best for the city” (p. 412). The habit of 
feeling would be useless unless it corresponded with the principle, 
and the principle would be ineffectual unless the way were paved 
for it by a discipline of feeling. But when the clearly conceived 
object of action corresponds to a habit formed before clear con- 
ception was possible, and when both habit and object are such 
in their nature as to develop mind and character to the best ad- 
vantage, then moral education has achieved the task which Plato 
demands from it. 

The distinction of virtues is always an arbitrary matter. The 
virtue of justice, as the discharge of function by every member 
of the community and by every element in his soul, plainly 
includes all the other virtues, which are distinguished within it 
simply by the main relations of life and the special functions end 
elements corresponding to those relations. Two points, however, 
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are worth observing in the connection between justice as the 
whole of morality, and justice in the narrower political or legal 
sense. The principle, as fully exhibited in the equilibrium of a 
society, gives the only possible answer to the question of Book L., 
“* What is due from me to my neighbor?” Abstract justice is 
either a formal principle, that all must be treated alike, unless 
there is ground for treating some differently, or a contradiction 
in terms, requiring the determination by a rule of the true bear- 
ings of a system. <A standard, if scientific, can never be abstract. 
It is, in essence, the reference of a part to the whole, and cannot 
be had cheaper. So simple a determination as that of the specific 
gravity of a substance, or of the length of a base line for a trigono- 
metrical survey, ultimately involves the whole system of the exact 
sciences. Uncriticised data are worthless, and criticism of data 
means the accurate and exhaustive formulation of their conditions. 
What is due to any human being is that which his relation to the 
whole permits. 

Plato himself has pointed out this consequence in one case — 
the case of private property. Undoubtedly, he says, the course of 
justice in any commonwealth must provide that people may retain 
what is their own. The principle of function shows from what 
point of view this aspect of justice is to be regarded. The im- 
portant matter is to secure each man in the performance of his 
proper work. His property (if any) and privileges are instru- 
mental to his work. So far as this is the case, the law will pro- 
vide for his undisturbed retention of them. Thus duty comes 
first and possession second. The “ property ” which is to be pro- 
tected is the “ proper” function. All else is consequential upon 
that (pp. 433, 434). 

The ideal Greek commonwealth is developed into the ideal phi- 
losophic commonwealth by a transition arising out of the question, 
“Is the ideal state possible?” (pp. 471, 472). This mode of 
transition is strictly logical. The possible is the conditionally 
real. To judge whether any plan is possible we must have access 
to the reality which bears upon the plan in question. In the pres- 
ent case the problem of access to reality is introduced through the 
contrast of Knowledge and Opinion (pp. 477, 480). If there is 
a class of persons possessed of knowledge, we have access to real- 
ity, and if not, not. The ideal commonwealth is only possible on 
the condition that politics shall be capable of treatment as a sci- 
ence — that men of knowledge shall be kings, or kings men of 
knowledge (pp. 473, 474). 
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Now the reality, or the aspect of reality here relevant, to which 
men of knowledge have access, is the “ form of the good” (pp. 504, 
505). This is plainly the idea of function applied on a larger scale 
than before, so that the universe, and not merely the life of man 
in society, is considered as seen in its light. The commonwealth, 
then, can only be perfect in as far as its rulers are capable of 
“seeing the good.” Society depends on many conditions, some of 
which lie deep in the laws of nature. The true statesman must 
understand not merely what is prima facie desirable in politics, 
but what is possible in fact, and conformable to the general pur- 
pose or drift or law of the world. Thus the second education 
(Book VII.) seems to have a double object, at once as an educa- 
tional scheme and as a philosophical system. As an educational 
scheme it provides for completing the first education, which was a 
matter of mere habit and taste (pp. 521, 522), by an intellectual 
basis (pp. 401, cited above, and 537). A man’s goodness is no 
longer to rest on mere habit, or on mere opinion communicated 
by others, but to become conscious and reasoned — the eye of the 
intelligence being directed to the principle in which lies the real 
meaning and value of the world. 

Taken together, the two educations represent the way up- 
wards from the Underground Den (Book VII. init. and Book 
X.). The Den symbolizes both ignorance and false emotion or 
sentiment. Plato very strongly felt the connection between im- 
perfect intelligence and unreal or distorted feeling. Mere sense 
and mere desire go together, as Aristotle afterwards said, sum- 
ming up this side of Plato’s psychology (Book X.). The Den is 
the world of unreality ; of images, shadows, illusions, and therefore, 
again, of sentimentalism and self-indulgence in emotion. Plato 
shocks us by constantly implying its identity with the region of 
poetic and formative art. We can appreciate his meaning when 
we think of works only too familiar, where all the realities are 
travestied and all the sentiment is false. ‘The best in this kind 
are but shadows ” or dream-images. The contrast of waking and 
dreaming, of living in a connected concrete world, identical with 
that of other waking people, and of living in a fragmentary ab- 
stract or incoherent world, in which the dreamer is isolated and 
his mind wanders aimlessly from image to image, — this idea 
is present to Plato throughout the latter half of the ‘“ Republic.” 
Guess-work or imagination — in its literal meaning as presenta- 
tion of images — is the phase of mind in which the dreamer lives 
wrapped up in his own “conceit.” To escape from this region of 
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vain shadows and unreal satisfactions is as much the central task 
of life for Plato, as the journey from the City of Destruction to 
the Celestial City is for Bunyan. The way, indeed, is strangely 
different. 

Plato’s formulated conception of the way of escape, so far as 
expressed in the second education (which must be read in connec- 
tion with the first education, and with the practical demands 
made upon the citizen at intervals throughout his life), is in part 
explained by its second or theoretical aspect. The classification 
of the sciences is always a fascinating problem. This is the first 
attempt, and a very acute one. It presents them in a way that 
recalls the scheme propounded by Comte, in an ascending scale, 
beginning with the simple abstraction of arithmetic and returning 
towards the concrete by a gradual inclusion of more properties in 
the theory. The goal, as set by the simile of the Den, is marked 
by correspondence to the actual connected world of daylight, as 
opposed to the fragmentary and illusory region of dreams and 
darkness. The geometrical sciences are, we must remember, the 
lower half of the unseen or intelligible world, and the reason that 
they are the lower half is that the relation of their hypothetical 
bases to the whole of reality is not, within their own scope, veri- 
fied or criticised. The upper half of the unseen world is uncon- 
structed, and the “principle of the good” is therefore left in 
its abstraction. But the way in which it is approached, and the 
postulates which it would have had to satisfy if it had ever been 
constructed, leave us wit: a somewhat different impression as to 
Plato’s conception of this principle from that commonly and care- 
lessly entertained. A principle to which the whole of human 
knowledge was the introduction, and by help of which the fictions 
employed in all the exact sciences could be tested and referred to 
their true place in reality, could not possibly be conceived as de- 
void of content. It would have been, as Plato emphatically says, 
“the only methodic attempt to approach the real nature of indi- 
vidual existences” (p. 533), as well as a notion of purpose throw- 
ing light upon all conduct. Our whole aggregate of concrete and 
philosophical sciences only differ from this ideal in as far as they 
fall short of it. 

Thus regarded, the principle and science of the good has more 
connection with life and human purpose than is apparent at 
first sight in the “second education.’ In any case, our natural 
criticism that all this exact science has no direct bearing on con- 
duct and statesmanship is, perhaps, a shallow criticism. Plato’s 
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anticipation, far from being a chimera, has been realized in the 
education of mankind; and the moral force and faith of to-day 
rest in an immense degree on our interest in the vast empire of 
natural law, and the conviction which it imposes upon us, that 
there is reason in the Universe. 

We may try to realize to ourselves the essential meaning of 
Plato’s conception thus. The connection between imperfect intel- 
ligence and defective character is a matter of daily experience, and 
also of the best modern theory concerning Mind. Moreover, we 
sometimes see a life which positively embodies something of what 
Plato conceived, and we feel it when at our best. If we translate 
his plan of encyclopedic study, broken by intervals of public work, 
into modern terms (the life of Goethe may serve as a hint), we 
shall think of men who have at once great exact knowledge and 
large practical experience of important matters. It is true that 
men of this kind are able to see the larger purposes of life — and 
purposes include possibilities and depend upon reality — more 
comprehensively and more acutely than other men. They are above 
vanity and prejudice and sentimentalism. They have been bred 
from childhood, as Plato requires, in a society based on the ex- 
change of services and apportionment of duties; they have been 
trained in youth to resolution and to a just sensibility, in games, 
war, adventure, or manual labor, on the one hand, and in literature 
or kindred pursuits on the other; they know, at least, what ac- 
curacy and criticism mean, and have a conception of the reign of 
reason in the world, while a combination of these attainments with 
practical experience has enabled them to estimate, more deeply 
than others, what things are worth doing and knowing and what 
are trivial or futile. The true man of science is the man who 
ean see things in their connection (p. 587), and it is only the 
true man of science who can see the good. This is really a devel- 
opment of the view of Socrates that the “ dialectical man” is he 
who is able to see things in their true relations of affinity and 
importance (Xen., Memorabilia, pp. 4, 5). 

I may conclude by paraphrasing and amplifying, in modern 
terms, the passage which insists upon Plato’s central thought by 
presenting knowledge of the good as essentially the opposite 
to the dream-world of shadows or phantasms, not distinguished 
from realities (p. 534). A true philosopher or man of science is 
a man who can clearly explain about any particular object or phe- 
nomenon what it is ; that is to say, how it must be regarded in 


order that it may be consistently referred to a certain place in the 
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world and to a certain nature, and that constant contradictions in 
the form “it is not” may not have to alternate with the appre- 
hension “it is.” So, too, in-the case of “the good,” which is at 
once the ground of knowledge and the end of life. A man who is 
genuinely wide awake will have grasped this clue to life, so that 
in every entanglement he will be able to see his way, “ going 
through all hard test-cases which are put to him as if in a battle.” 
He will be one of those who can say in every difficulty, “ Here is 
the point, — you can understand it (or, you can deal with it) if 
you take this point of view.” The test of his being right will be 
that his principles will work ; not merely succeed for a time, but 
prove themselves permanently in harmony with what reality — 
the whole— demands. Breakdowns in practice are in essence 
the same with breakdowns in theory. Neglected factors arise and 
avenge themselves. So it was with Napoleon; so again with 
Falstaff. There has been a confusion ; just as a man only half 
awake mistakes a coat and hat for a person, so the dreamer has 
mistaken ambition for public spirit, or tyranny for leadership,! or 
evasion for practicality. This is what Plato calls the world of 
seeming — of opinion. In it, he says, people dream or grope their 
way through this life, taking illusions and fancies, not thought out 
nor seen in a true connection, for the realities to which they re- 
motely correspond ; and so they finally fall asleep in the other 
world without ever having been fully awake in this. 

Effective insight into a system of purposes, grounded in the 
facts of life and lighting up all its relations, and also mirrored in 
the reign of reason as revealed by science, appears to correspond 
to Plato’s conception of “ knowing the good.” 

BERNARD BOSsANQUET. 

CHELSEA, LONDON. 


1 “ Divide and rule,” was shrewdly said, 
“ Unite and lead,” leaves less to dread. 
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THE NEW SOCIALISM AND ECONOMICS. 


WHETHER we view the world of man from our own standing 
place, or from that of a recluse like Alexander Selkirk or his 
greater prototype Robinson Crusoe, we recognize at once a solid 
basis for the human society and fellowship which is the most 
interesting portion of that world. The much-abused word “ nature ”’ 
affords no elucidation of human society, considered as human. 
Man makes his own footprint on the earth, treading like an ani- 
mal, perhaps, but in no sense does he leave the mark of an animal 
on his time, as that time is recorded through the changes of the 
earth’s surface. Livingstone dropped out of a high civilization 
and attached himself to another, half-developed society in mid- 
Africa — the same man yet not the same social being. He car- 
ried with him the results of European life, but could impart little 
of that culture to the society in which he found himself and in 
which his days were ended. 

The basis of social life is neither in man nor in things, but in 
the combination of man with his fellows, and in the use to which 
they put the things. The negative side of this proposition needs 
no proof. History is encumbered with the wreck of institutions 
which would have countervailed this simple truth. Many systems 
of religious faith have tried to isolate the individual and trans- 
late him into an unreal perfection. In our Christian experience 
the more the monk was alone the worse was it for him and for 
his system. The early nuns were not mothers, but they took 
the name of grandmothers in their vain effort to embody the ten- 
derness of family ties in the artificial society of monastic life. 

If we grant that any true society must have things on which it 
can rest and put forth its daily life, then the possession of things 
is a vital part of the whole system. All students are indebted to 
the Duke of Argyll for the serious work ! in which he has embodied 
this important truth. With great learning and much ingenious 
speculation, he has attacked the old theories of economics and 
maintained that the principle of possession is an integral part of 
wealth itself. While the treatise is open to criticism on many 
sides, this great contention is well established, that wealth is weal 
and that its science absolutely begins in an analysis of possession. 
Matter is under the possession of nature, but wealth is under 
the possession of man. A rope is made of fibres, but it can be 


1 The Unseen Foundations of Society, Murray, 1893, pp. 39 et seq. 
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made only by twisting. The twist —though not a part of the 
fibre — becomes an inseparable accompaniment, without which a 
rope would be impossible. This principle, certain as it is, may not 
always be construed easily at first sight, and the neglect of it 
causes much social misapprehension. The analogy of the rope 
affords a very good illustration. The fibre is matter— not dead 
but inert. When it is twisted into thread, and afterwards into a 
rope, there enters a movement that readjusts the matter to higher 
purposes and to higher ends. The rope is not completed or 
adapted to its final uses, until this movement, this new impulse 
is stayed and supported by others of its kind ; thus a solid per- 
manence is built into the structure, beginning as matter and 
ending in a new organism. 

Any sketch of society — democratic, aristocratic or even bar- 
barian— must embody these simple characteristics in one or an- 
other form. We are treating of societies about which anything 
is known or can be reasonably imagined. The new socialism 
freely constructs imaginary societies in which every fact of history 
is deliberately violated. The whole relation of man to things is 
cast aside, and a new man! —a social creature with new instincts 


1 The fancied characteristics of this “faultless monster,” though incon- 
ceivable, are gravely set down. Here, for instance, is a fresh and schol- 
arly treatise, The Labor Movement, by L. S. Hobhouse, of Oxford. He says, 
page 13: “If society were able to control industry and wealth for the good 
of its own members as a whole, I imagine that the only differences in this re- 
spect would be two. First, it would be only the incompetent and not also the 
idle who would be allowed thus to live on the surplus products of other men’s 
industry. Idleness would be regarded as a social pest, to be stamped out like 
acrime. Secondly, the miscellaneous selection of the incompetent for suitable 
provision, at present effected by birth, fortune, favoritism, intrigue, quackery, 
and other means, would be superseded by a more scientific adjustment. All 
who could work would have to work.” 

The practical methods of controlling industry and wealth are elsewhere 
stated, page 79: “The profits of enterprise going to communities of consumers, 
whether in the form of codperative societies, municipal bodies, or the State ; 
while rent and interest would go directly to the municipality or the nation.” It 
would be hardly profitable to contest this line of argument, if it were not a speci- 
men of a great deal of writing in this direction. What evidence is there that 
men and women when released from competitive control and worked in the great 
community of the State will work better or be less prone to idleness? Does 
not every experiment in history prove the direct opposite? Compare the 
work of any individual farmer and his laborers with the efforts of workers for 
industrial corporations or the employees of the State. The results grow stead- 
ily less as we ascend in the larger scale of communal effort. There is no 
patriotism involved here, as is sometimes claimed. Persons are not sacrificing 
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— is thrust into being, to enjoy a new relationship of things with 
these new creatures. The oddest feature of the whole business is 
that reasonable men and women welcome such pure romance and 
try to hug the delusion that there is real humanity in these shad- 
owy visions. All this romantic looking backward, doubtless 
throws forward the adumbration of the old fable of the Golden 
Age. Enthusiasts from the dawn of history to the time of Rous- 
seau busied themselves with this mischievous fable. Its worst 
mischief was that it gave something for nothing. To teach men 
that labor is in itself a curse seemed to be godly service to the 
gentle dreamers of antiquity. But we may safely assume that all 
the wars and pestilences of these latter five thousand years have 
done less harm to mankind than this mischievous dogma. If 
labor is a curse, then every “labor-saving” invention would be a 
double curse. For nothing is plainer than that the wants of man 
are multiplied by every triumph over matter through mechanism 
and the subjection of force. If it be a curse to work, then work- 
ing through harnessed force, by demon and demiurge, is a curse 
of an aggravated kind. The fable of a Golden Age is not only 
vain, it is a chimera of the worst kind. Science has interpreted 
only a small portion of the story of nature; but in that inter- 
pretation it has cleared away an immense thicket of false and 
fictitious ideas. Science may not be able to render all the ideas 
which philosophy establishes or faith cherishes, but it has cleared 
a ground on which all mental action must place itself if it would 
appeal to the human reason. Fact has not taken the place of 
fancy, but it has fixed certain limits within which fancy must 
confine itself. Principles that are imagined and necessarily un- 
proved may not be equivalent to fact, but they must be agreeable 
to fact. Principles that may be or ought to be in the dreams of 
the most ardent enthusiast are strictly limited by the facts that 
are. Science has proven this for all eternity, and not even phi- 
losophy can contradict it. 

I have said that whenever man puts matter into a new form of 
organization, he gives it a certain bent and direction which must 
have permanence to result in stable value. All the forms of 
self for a common principle, but are seeking worldly goods or their own ease. 
No Scipios or Washingtons were ever evolved from communal workers. 

The modern State has always found it impossible to execute great works 
promptly and economically without recourse to contract, which brought in indi- 
vidual enterprise. Matter, whether in the form of land, gold or wheat, re- 


quires subdivision into many hands to render it vital and reproductive. Hence 
the importance of the Duke of Argyll’s argument for possession. 
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wealth have this characteristic. A bushel of wheat, a case of 
biscuit, a dollar readily occur to the mind, as representatives 
of permanent values. There are other economic values, less tan- 
gible and not so easily construed. They are incorporeal, though 
often very substantial. A copyright of “ Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ” 
would be worth hundreds, possibly thousands; but a copyright 
of Shakespeare would be worth millions. Society has tried more 
and more to keep for itself the great immaterial values, and to 
leave to the economic market only matter and the primary com- 
binations of matter. The greatest exception in this direction 
is the field occupied by the law of patents. This is only tem- 
porary. An invention as valuable as the Bell telephone sooner 
or later loses its patent right. Society intends to hold the final 
control of ideas for itself and directs the administration of law 
and legislation in that way. The “good-will” of an economic 
organization, which has a positive economic value, might be 
construed as a thoroughly incorporeal value, possessed by the 
market and convertible for the owner. But this exception is more 
apparent than actual. ‘ Good-will” depends on an expectation of 
immediate service, which though incorporeal as compared with 
wheat, is not so in the sense we are discussing. If the New York 
“ Herald” were to be suspended for three years, its immensely 
valuable “ good-will ’* would be totally lost. 

There are great immaterial values, which are not economic, and 
owing to the blessings of representative government, these values 
are in possession of the poorest citizens. The mental assurances 
of faith and the institutions of religion, the succession of the 
state, law, order and police protection, the privilege of good 
roads, — all this immaterial organization of daily life, has become 
the property of the poor. A generation since, personal liberty 
and freedom of personal action might have been included, and 
perhaps rendered as the chief of these immaterial goods. This 
is now in doubt and abeyance. Labor, now organized outside the 
religious, the political, and the old social forms of organization, 
claims to control personal freedom toward particular ends, and to 
administer anew on the laws of contract. It is needless to say 
that this is a temporary phase of the social problem. However 
labor may be adjusted to the future wants of society, it cannot 
finally control personal freedom. 

I have consciously avoided the mention of capital. If econo- 
mists differ in defining wealth, they separate more widely in 
defining capital. In modern life, credit has become so widely 
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diffused that it is very difficult to distinguish it from capital in 
its economic bearing. I am not seeking new economic terms, 
but only such use of doubtful words as will throw light on the 
social problems which beset our daily life. Wealth that could be 
told off by any sort of account, enumerated under any head, ac- 
cessible or convertible in any form, has been treated as capital 
by all economists. I propose to treat capital! as social energy. 
It is social foree, condensed and ready for action, just as the 
force condensed in the magnet is ready for the next orderly im- 
pulse of nature. Neither good nor bad in itself, it is generally 
subjected ethically to the will of the operator who releases the 
energy. All will agree that the basis of society is in persons, 
things and their interaction or relative use. Now there must be a 
state or condition in which these persons and this substance — 
whether it be material or immaterial —can exist and can unfold 
their action. To have a society in any civilized sense, we must 
have a social condition, just as a government must have an atmos- 
phere of order and law for the exercise of its functions. The 
obverse of this is anarchy. 

This social condition, the climate of civilization, deserves more 
attention than it has received from either theorists or thinkers. It 
belongs to no person and can be appropriated by no class, what- 
ever may be their rights or their power. ‘There is a pervading 
notion that the immediate producer — whether he toil with his 
hands or produce through the use of capital — has especial rights 
and privileges, that society owes most to the mightiest and nearest 
worker. Nothing could be farther from the truth. To whom do 
all men, strong or weak, rich or poor, owe most? To the infant ; 
and secondly to the old woman — the woman who is infirm, help- 
less, deprived of the control of that life in which she has lived so 
much. It is of the essence of civilization to thus embody human- 
ity in an ideal, and to subject to it all the strength of Hercules, 
all the wealth of Croesus. We are not treating the religious ex- 
pression of this principle, but the common humane experience of 
every individual and every society. We establish law and govern- 
ment to secure life and goods. Beyond these elementary parts of 
civilization, we maintain the social atmosphere and condition of 


1 To show the difficulties of treating capital technically I would cite one of 
the most accomplished modern economists, who finds it necessary to classify it 
under the following heads : ‘‘ Individual, Trade, Social, Consumption, Auxiliary, 
Potential, Cireulating and Fixed, Specialized, Personal.” Alfred Marshall, 
Principles of Economics, i. 126-138. 
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good living. Though the production of things be important and 
not to be neglected, the use of things is even more important. 
This use of things, we repeat, must be social, native to the atmos- 
phere, palpitating with the life of the community. A society 
neglecting this obvious truth fails to reach its social end, just as 
surely as it would fail in humanity, if it should be indifferent to 
the infant or the old woman. 

Hence we would treat capital as social energy, as an integral 
part of this social condition and atmosphere, which is essential to 
civilization as the air is necessary to our own lungs. This princi- 
ple bears directly on the disputes of labor and capital, or rather 
between the employed and those who employ them, and vice versa. 
Machines are in great demand just now. In harnessing force to 
the wants of man we have set up myriads of machines, and placed 
them in organizations which are almost as complex as the ma- 
chines themselves. Meanwhile the nominal owners are not as 
powerful, socially, as the men who serve and drive these machines. 
The doctrine prevails that the immediate worker should control 
not only himself but the means of working and all other workers 
who may wish to compete for the work, that is, for the serving of 
the machines. He or his representatives would direct in their 
own interest these great social organizations, these implements 
necessary in the daily and hourly movement of society. A “ griev- 
ance,” whether well or ill founded, becomes a new point of social 
departure, from which a whole community can be turned awry 
until that grievance or fancy is adjusted. A strike or lockout fol- 
lows, either one being a most expensive method for reducing social 
disorder. 

Who pays for this cost and enormous waste of social force? It 
is a common notion that the “capitalist,” —an alien and un- 
natural creature imposed between the whole community and labor 
represented with a large L, —that this alien pays out of his own 
pocket for all these distorted social operations. Nothing could be 
more falsely conceived. The “capitalist,” whether rich or poor, 
wise or ignorant, is only a social agent, directing and thereby im- 
proving or wasting the social energy I have attempted to describe. 
For himself, he gets little at any time, in comparison with the 
fund he manages and dispenses. If he feed upon nightingales’ 
tongues and dress in purple and fine linen, he spends a very small 
portion of the social stores he dispenses. The capitalist, employer 
and promoter of enterprises, owns even in a nominal sense but a 
small part of the capitalized resources of any community. In 
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our country small proprietors, farmers, professional men, widows 
and orphans, families with narrow resources, depositors in savings 
banks, seamstresses and the like are the chief owners of capital.! 
These classes, making the great majority of any community, are 
but indirectly connected with the great producing interests. When 
an aggression of labor or capital prevails, the resulting cost is 
charged upon these non-resisting members of society. A few 
capitalists or employers are ruined in a revolution of labor and 
employment, but the class of employers remains, and it charges 
the cost of the revolution upon the main body, the non-resist- 
ing mass of society. There is no ethical influence here: this is 
not a matter of will or choice, but of necessary economic evolu- 
tion. Conversely, when business improves and social energy is 
better economized, the great body of consumers are benefited : wit- 
ness the gradual reduction of prices in the cost of living and of 
comforts. 

Let us consider anew the relations of capital and social action, 
of production and distribution in a large sense, as they affect the 
whole of society. Economists value highly “ immaterial ” things, 
such as political security, orderly business, and conditions of in- 
dustrial energy ; they construe these airy somethings into soiid 
values, the equivalent of land and precious metals. Bearing this 
in mind, society should look carefully that it preserve its imma- 
terial creations, or, as I have termed it, the state or condition in 
which social development can get its best extension and expres- 
sion. If Labor grasps control,? not only of its own effort, but 


1 Very few comprehend the wide diffusion of capital, or know how the bulk 
of capital is owned and held. In 1892 the eleven principal manufacturing 
corporations of Lowell, Mass., including cotton and woolen, the machine shop 
and bleachery, aggregated $14,950,000 in capital. This was without surplus. 
At the same time the seven chief savings banks of that city had $17,636,965 
in deposits. These deposits belonged almost entirely to mill operatives of this 
and the preceding generation. We may safely assume that the capitalized 
wages of these successful industries fully equal the capital of the employing 
corporations. Dividends have been disbursed and consumed by the shareholders ; 
but we may fairly infer that they were consumed almost entirely, while a large 
fraction of the wages was capitalized. The operatives of Lowell have not 
lived penuriously, but have been models of intelligence and self-improvement. 

2 Marshall, Principles of Economics : “ There is some misuse of wealth in all 
ranks of society ; but speaking generally, we may say that every increase in 
the income of the working classes adds to the fullness and nobility of human 
life ; because it is used chiefly in the supply of real wants,” p. 181. “ But 
there is a grave danger that progress may be retarded in consequence of a 
common belief that a reduction of the hours of labor will raise wages generally 
by merely making labor scarce,” p. 732. 
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of the whole organized resources of society, then the state or con- 
dition of social action in that society is faulty and ill-regulated. 
Such a distorted social action and misapplication of social energy 
can be readily traced in Australasia! to-day. A new society, with 
great resources and great opportunities for labor, falls under vir- 
tual control of labor organizations. Wages are raised, hours are 
shortened, and labor expended on public works is concentrated 
on the vital organs of the community instead of being circulated 
outward, toward the limbs of private enterprise and individual 
production. The State is forced to lend its power to the misdi- 
rected movement. Parties and politicians bid for the labor vote ; 
loans are contracted and public works extended beyond the needs 
of the community. What follows? Credit both public and pri- 
vate fails, commercial disasters thicken, and a partial paralysis 
fetters production, in a country blessed with fine natural resources 
and the means of modern development. 

Such work is a prodigious waste of social energy. If it were 
not caused by ignorance it would be the worst wickedness. This is 
embezzlement made worse, because it is disguised. The laborer, 
the servant of a machine — or even of an inherited social tool 
like a shovel — assumes that society must give him all he chooses 
to demand for impelling those machines or tools. Massing with 
his fellows, he bends political power to the will of this new form 
of organization, the trade-union in one or another shape. Dis- 
order, ruined exchanges, paralyzed production, social loss, follow 
these diversions of social organization, these misapplications of 
social energy. This plunder and waste of the accretions of civil- 
ized life is partly caused and largely increased by the wrong 
dogma above cited, — the mistaken notion that the capitalist, or a 
class of persons called capitalists, pays for any experiments and 
any losses the laborer and organizations of labor may choose to im- 
pose upon society. The modern capitalist-employer — important 
as his function is — is only a small part of the great whole of so- 
ciety. If his proper function be interfered with, he will not be 
the only loser. As the experience ot Australasia shows, his losses 
and those of his class are soon multiplied and levied upon society 
at large. In the final extension of the recoil, the laborer, like 
Samson, has pulled down the structure which protected him while 
it protected all parts of society. 

My contention is, that the state and condition of social action 


1 An interesting and complete account of the labor troubles in Australasia 
may be found in the weekly London Times, July 28 and August 4, 1893. 
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to which industrial energies are allied, just as the sail joins with 
the breeze or the piston rod combines with the current of steam, 
constitutes immaterial wealth, that it is the part of wealth which 
has cost most and the part best worth preserving. It is clear that 
things are valuable in civilization, but the use of things is yet more 
valuable ; just as the steam is worth more than the coal whence 
it came, and the stroke of the piston is more valuable than the 
current of steath. The whole process and arrangement of society 
grows more complex with every stride of civilization. This com- 
plexity is the finest result proceeding from all the centuries. It is 
the essence of growth and of human development. Yet for this 
reason, it is more and more dependent on order and upon the sub- 
jection of each individual, whether laborer or capitalist, to the 
canons of social order. 

I have argued that the social condition which admits of our 
present civilization and which affords a basis for the action of 
social energy, is the birthright of everybody and should be cher- 
ished and preserved by every one. This principle is freely ad- 
mitted by many for the present time and gainsaid or opposed in 
looking forward to the future. The socialist ignores the logic of 
events. Gathering the evils of civilization into the focus of his 
vision, he would change the orderly sequence of life. He would 
administer the future — generally through some form of adminis- 
tration of the State — in a new way for better results. But we 
can judge of the future only by the past. All forms of society, 
aristocratic or democratic, despotic or republican, have recognized 
qualitative differences in their individual members. A better sol- 
dier or sailor, inventor or planter, poet or singer, soon made an 
impression on those societies and found his reward. This princi- 
ple, if not rejected, is oppressed by socialism. The mass of society 
and not the essential qualities of its individual members occupies 
the attention and stimulates the inventive plans of socialists.’ 
This is not the method of nature, which improves by variation 
and not by mere succession and repetition. The greatest and best 
regulated quantity —if it filled the universe — could not produce 
better quality without variation. Progress comes by diffusing 


1 This is well brought out by Mr. Gilman: “ No more ingenious scheme, 
however, than scientific socialism has ever been imagined by the perverse in- 
tellect of partial thinkers for diminishing the progress of civilization. The 
philosophic thinker is repelled by the exaggerated emphasis which they place 
on the material comfort of the least successful part of the human race.” — 
Socialism and the American Spirit, p. 342. 
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quality through the mass, and not by merely increasing the bulk 
of the mass; and the quality of individuals, once attained, be- 
comes a common heritage. No one invents for himself alone. 
The quality pertaining to the inventor, ‘which was sacred, becomes 
common and human through the appreciation of the mass and not 
by the sluggish weight of that mass. 

This quality of the individual man and woman is something worth 
study and deep investigation. It is something far more subtile 
and delicate than the old canons of aristocracy could define. All 
the colleges of heraldry could not show the fine differences exist- 
ing between man and man to-day. To define these differences, to 
secure and keep them active and potent, is an essential and inevi- 
table part of the present social enigma. Enormous social forces 
are being released every day; we need personal force and corre- 
sponding individual men and women, quite as much as we need 
a larger meed of material comfort and companies of laborers to 
propel machines. Any improvement.in this direction, any sug- 
gestion or novel impulse, is always welcomed by all interested in 
social progress. 

The socialist has thus far shown no method, or plan, by which 
the quality of individuals could be improved or even sustained. 
We may grant privileges and endow classes through institutions, 
but then we do not reach the centre of the problem, which affects 
the condition and future of each and every individual man and 
woman. No better means for developing quality and lifting the 
individual has been so far practiced or even discovered than 
ownership and possession of property. In one of the old cere- 
monies of manumission, the emancipated serf dropped a coin at 
the feet of his sovereign. It was a symbol of deep significance. 
The right to own and the duty of expending in the highest cause 
were corner-stones of the old individuality. Have we found any 
better way of endowing every man with power, of making every 
citizen a king over his own circumstance? Will free transporta- 
tion and free theatre tickets dignify the common man, like the 
possession of his own dollar earned by his own effort ? 

The common avenue and certain bridge to possession and the 
more solid forms of property is through wages. The wage sys- 
tem has become more elastic and easy with every decade of pro- 
gress. While it is defective, it embodies more of the needs of 
common life than any mode of organizing labor hitherto tried, or 
even suggested. Modified by codperation and profit sharing, it 
has great possibilities of development. In the newer societies, 
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especially, it helps to bring out the qualitative differences of men 
we have insisted upon. Many individuals have made their first 
earnings the vaulting pole by which they have gained higher 
position and larger opportunity. I would not ignore the evils of 
the present time. Great material forces are being put to use, 
new appetites are being created, and in the inevitable social 
changes many individuals suffer. But the whole of society gains 
by the new life, and in trying to meliorate the hard cases of the 
transition, we should not trifle with the great social foundations 
of civilization. The wage system affords a ready means for bring- 
ing all labor — whatever its qualitative differences — into imme- 
diate use and employment. As it exists, and with all its defects, 
it is a marvel of development and organization. If one knows 
something of its delicate operation and knows of the relations of 
employer and employed as social life pulsates through the mech- 
anism of labor and wages; then one shudders as shallow theorists 
flippantly trifle with the organization through which society moves 
along in its daily work.! 

The greatest and most instructive study for man is in man him- 
self. I have tried to show that the use of things is far more 
important than the very thing itself. Possession and property? 
are bound up with the use of things, as the twist of fibres makes a 
rope out of matter that was loose and useless. The vegetable 
fibre was afloat in the wind and had to be stayed by man. This 
bent and twist of the fibre was something human, conferred by 
man when he was directing, controlling, creating. This creation 
belongs to society as a whole and is merely administered for the 
time by capitalist or employer. Any interference with the natural 
development of this creative force by either laborer or capitalist, 
labor or capital, must inevitably cause a great social waste. Capi- 
tal is social energy and cannot be diverted from the uses of society 
by any one class. When capital, employment or production is 
diverted even for the benefit of a large fraction of society, — as it 
was diverted for the laborers in Australasia, —then the social 
waste is enormous and falls on the whole of society, including the 
innocent with the guilty. The cost of this waste, this eccentric 


1 The Dawn, an organ of the Christian Socialists, says : “ Business itself to- 
day is wrong. It rests upon a negation of the social law. Each man is for 
himself, each company for itself. It is based on competitive strife for profits. 
This is the exact opposite of Christianity.” 

2 “Tn attacking private property the Socialists make their worst blunder.”— 
Gilman, Socialism and the American Spirit, p. 362. 
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development of force, is borne in largest proportion by the non- 
resisting members of society. When the power of the State is di- 
rected into these eccentric channels, when production is fostered 
politically, then the social waste becomes worse, as has been shown 
in France several times and as was shown lately in Australasia. 

The harmonious action of these great social forces playing in 
and through political grooves, depends on the larger social condi- 
tion, as I have termed it. The greatest business of man, as it is 
the highest work of nature, is to vary and establish the qualitative 
differences which embody improvement and make progress possi- 
ble. These qualitative germs are planted and secured in indi- 
vidual men and women. The social condition is an atmosphere 
widely diffused and constantly active. To bring its stimulating 
influence into contact with all individuals, large and small alike, 
nothing has been yet discovered so potent as wages. Whether 
the laborer be a barrister or a shoveler, he can honestly earn his 
fee or wage. The foundation for individual quality and estab- 
lished variation is in possession. Immaterial and immortal life 
cannot be transmitted and maintained without a visible and tan- 
gible seed. Out of possession proceeds creative energy and the 
new life. We need not arraign the new socialism, for we stand 
by history and observed facts. It remains for the new socialism 
to prove its own case. 


WitiiamM B. WEEDEN. 
Provipence, R. I. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 


THE popular religion and the mythology of the Chinese have 
been the subject of numerous writings. European and American 
missionaries, in particular, have given various descriptions of 
them, the general agreement of which proves their truthfulness. 
But each of these writers has applied himself, naturally, to de- 
scribe what he had had under his own eyes, what he had been 
able to observe for himself, and has limited himself to this. The 
inevitable result has been that these narrations are partial and 
subjective, and that they make us acquainted almost solely with 
the actual state of religious belief and practice among the peoples 
who dwell between the Hoang-Ho, the mountains of Tibet and 
the ocean. Some have occupied themselves exclusively with the 
divinities and ceremonies peculiar to a province or a special 
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locality, such as Sse-tchuen, Yun-nin or Amoy. Among these 
indefatigable explorers some have thought with these materials to 
portray the religion of the Chinese people in general, and even to 
explain its origin. They set out from the idea, universally re- 
ceived, that the population of China forms a homogeneous whole, 
and that the Chinese have never changed. 

These prejudgments must necessarily engender results as false 
as themselves, and they have not failed to do so. Thus there 
has been generally formed a completely erroneous idea of the 
Chinese religion; the explanation of it which has been at- 
tempted, and the comparisons as well that have been made be- 
tween Chinese conceptions and those of other peoples of the earth 
have issued only in misleading. Another consequence, more fatal 
still, is that the authors who explain Chinese beliefs are in the 
most complete and most incredible disagreement among them- 
selves; in passing from one to another we might imagine that 
they are writing of peoples absolutely foreign to each other, and 
even situated at the extremities of the earth. Thus some have 
seen in the Chinese as thorough monotheists as the Jews of the 
time of Ezra and the Maccabees; others have considered them 
perfect materialists who see everywhere only material beings, 
adoring these beings, and attributing to them the origin of all 
things; or even pure fetichists, animists of the rudest type, 
for whom the animized rock and tree are the final term of all 
worship. 

This is certainly a very extraordinary and truly inexplicable 
fact for those who do not suspect its cause. But it is very easily 
explained as soon as one learns the source of this confusion of 
ideas. The Chinese books display the most varied conceptions in 
their authors; we easily find there any one of all the beliefs 
which have seen the light of day upon our earth. This comes 
from the fact that they belong to different primitive races, and 
arose at different periods. Conceiving the Chinese as a homo- 
geneous people, and their history as a perpetual repetition of the 
same facts without essential variation, writers on China have 
made a bizarre whole out of the most disparate elements, in the 
most extraordinary manner; and in this tohu-bohwu of religious 
beliefs each one has chosen what best suited him, what squared 
most closely with his prejudices, as the principal characteristic of 
the religion of the Middle Empire.!. Thus were born in the 

1 It has been customary, in Europe especially, to call China the “Celestial 
Empire”’ and the Chinese “ Celestials.” These expressions, which are un- 
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minds of the hagiographers the Chinese purely monotheistic, 
atheistic, animistic, or fetichistic. Thus there has been attributed 
to the Chinese what belongs to the barbarous peoples before the 
Chinese, or what has been brought in from abroad, from India or 
from Central Asia. That has been taken for original which was 
amore or less recent creation; comparison has been made with 
Western beliefs, as if they had the same origin, of that which 
has an entirely different character, and saw the light of day in 
China long ages after contact had become impossible between 
the Aryans, for example, and the dwellers on the banks of the 
Hoang-Ho. 

It will easily be comprehended how far such confusions may 
become fatal from the scientific point of view, and how they lead 
to the most erroneous estimates and the falsest systems. Pro- 
longed studies, and the reading of numerous texts having led me 
to ascertain these facts in a manner which leaves room for no 
doubt, I shall attempt in this study, not to present an altogether 
complete and exact picture of the actual state of the religion of 
China, but to rectify erroneous ideas, by describing the religious 
customs of the Flowery Empire, referring each to its origin and 
restoring its proper character.! 

To attain this end and leave no obscurity in the minds of my 
readers, 1 must take up, at its initial point, the history of the 
Chinese people and very briefly recall its vicissitudes. It is 
generally believed, for good reasons, that the people established 
on the banks of the Hoang-Ho, in the twenty-third century be- 
fore our era, had come from Central Asia, extruded by some revo- 
lution or by the inroads of a neighboring people who had ren- 
dered uninhabitable the place of their abode. Their primitive 
civilization presents, indeed, features of resemblance to that of 


known in China, are simply caricatures of the terms, “Son of Heayen” and 
“ Beneath Heaven” (Tien-Hia), which designate the Emperor and the 
Earth, — metaphorically, the Empire. The Emperor is “Son of Heaven,” 
not through any generation, but as the lieutenant of the Master of Heaven, 
and his representative upon earth. The Chinese call China by different 
names : “the Middle Empire,” from the situation of the imperial domain ; or 
“Empire of Hia,” from the name of an ancient dynasty ; or “the Flowery 
Empire ;” other names are employed. Confucius used the word //ia only to 
designate China properly so called, the Chinese people as contrasted with the 
races of barbarous descent. 

1 For full particulars concerning the subjects treated in this paper I may 


refer to my volumes, Les Religions de la Chine ; Poésie Chinoise ; and Mythologie 
Chinoise. 
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Accadia and of Susiana so striking that it is impossible to ignore 
the contact which alone could have given birth to them. How- 
ever this may be, in the twenty-third century before Christ his- 
tory attests, in an irrefragable manner, that there was found on 
the banks of the Hoang-Ho a people having a very advanced 
civilization, from the moral and political point of view, but sur- 
rounded on all sides— north, south, east and west — by tribes 
which were absolutely strange, whose language it did not compre- 
hend, and whom it described with sufficient justice as barbarians 
in general, while it gave them different names according to the 
geographical position of their territories. Among these peoples 
there is one which deserves especial mention. It is the Miao, 
whose first historical documents tell us of their struggles with the 
foreign invaders and their partial submission, brought about by 
persuasion as well as by force of arms, but who were able to 
maintain their independence in the centre of the Chinese Empire 
down to the middle of this century. 

These pre-Chinese races, as we shall see farther on, held beliefs 
very different from those of the western invaders, to whom we 
do not know what name to give, as they do not appear to have 
given themselves one, and we will continue to use the common 
designation. They were numerous and valiant, but those nearest 
to the Yellow River succumbed in the struggle, and a large num- 
ber submitted voluntarily, attracted by the sight of a country 
governed with order and kindness, and of the prosperity of a 
people ruled by intelligent and generous princes. Historical docu- 
ments do not allow us to follow the progress of the Chinese 
domination, but an authentic monument certifies the state of the 
country near the Hoang-Ho in the fifth century before our era. 
I mean the annals of Tso-kiu-ming, of the famous Tso-tchuen, a 
commentary on the Tchun-tsiu, wrongly attributed to Confucius. 
This book tells us two things which we should note with care. 
One is that the Chinese domination at this epoch did not reach 
to the Yang-tse-Kiang, and the other that the countries inhabited 
by the Chinese, properly so called, did not extend beyond the 
34th degree of north latitude. The states situated to the south 
of this line were still entirely inhabited by the barbarous races, 
so called, who formed there powerful states, such as Tsu and Wu. 
Even to the north some pre-Chinese principalities remained in- 
closed by Chinese territory ; Shan-tong, especially, did not half 
belong to them. It was only many centuries later that the 


Chinese power reached the Blue River; at the beginning of our 
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era the southern provinces of the empire were still independent. 
Those which border on the sea, Kuang-shi, Kuang-tong, Fokien, 
and Yun-nan, were entirely outside of Chinese influence. Others, 
occupying the centre of China and the two banks of the Kiang, 
were governed by their national princes. But by one of those 
fictions of which we hardly see examples except in China, the em- 
perors invested with power the chiefs from whom they could not 
take it, and on whom they could not confer it. This state of 
things lasted for centuries. The conquest, moreover, did not 
destroy these indigenous peoples, and still less their polytheistic 
worship. So it is they, and especially the inhabitants of Fokien, 
who most enriched the Chinese Olympus with divine personages. 
Thus we shall see them laboring constantly, and with increasing 
success, on alterations in the religion of their conquerors. 

The Chinese, moreover, shut up at first in the midst of the 
ancient peoples of the north of the Flowery Land, were not slow, 
as a result of the very extension of their conquests, to enter into 
relations with distant countries. An expedition of the Emperor 
Mu-Wang to central Asia brought them into contact with Bac- 
triana and Assyria. In the sixth century numerous vessels came 
to visit the ports of the empire and brought there, together with 
precious freight, the missionaries of the religion of the stars, 
of fire, and of the stellar gods and their myths. Still later, the 
Buddhists introduced into China several of the Indian Devas, and 
especially the belief in the infernal regions and their sombre 
divinities. But in the mean time the Chinese had received the 
teaching of its two greatest philosophers, Kong-fu-tze (Confucius) 
and Lao-tze, whose doctrines exercised a decisive influence upon 
the religious beliefs of their fellow-citizens. The first, even in 
reéstablishing the ancient usages, had considerably weakened the 
faith in a personal God. The second, in creating the system of 
the Zao, under a Brahmanic influence it seems, had opened the 
way for all kinds of innovations, and given rise, though involun- 
tarily, to that school of Shamanists and charlatans who, under 
the name of Zao-She or “ doctors of Tao,” gave to Chinese reli- 
gion that polytheistic and superstitious character which dishon- 
ors it to-day. Such are the principal factors of this strange 
religion which we see described in the books which treat of 
Chinese civilization, but the nature of which is inexactly appre- 
ciated because its manifold and very diverse sources have not 
been investigated. 

Having thus laid down the principles which should serve for 
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the foundation of our study, we may resume the history of the 
religious beliefs and practices of the Chinese people with the 
certainty of being understood by our readers. This history needs 
to be known if one would form a correct idea of the actual reli- 
gion of the Chinese; for this is nothing else than the primitive 
religion of the people of the “ hundred families,”! modified in 
the course of ages by the different influences which we have pre- 
viously noted. 

THe RELIGION OF THE EarLy Cuinese. — The beliefs of 
this petty people when they first set foot in the country where 
their name was to become so famous were of the simplest. They 
believed in one personal God, sovereign over Heaven and man- 
kind, the master of empires, which he gives or takes away at his 
pleasure, according to the merit or demerit of princes, a provi- 
dence watching over the good to heap benefits upon them, and 
punishing the wicked in this life. The books of the Chinese do 
not tell us that they regarded him as the creator of the world. 
They do not seem to have been concerned about the origin of 
things. This God they called the supreme Emperor, Shang-ti, and 
considered his position in heaven similar to that of the Sovereign- 
Master on earth. They believed likewise in spirits of an intel- 
lectual nature very inferior to Shang-ti, inhabiting heaven or 
earth and in charge of the different elements. To these spirits, 
and especially to the spirit of the sun, She, they offered sacri- 
fices as to Shang-ti, but of a much inferior quality. These 
spirits, they said, watched also over the moral law, and observed 
the actions of men, penetrating even to the depths of their hearts, 
seeing everything, even the invisible, and aiding in the recompense 
of the good and the punishment of the wicked. 

The early Chinese believed also in the spirituality and the 
immortality of the human soul. They placed the virtuous dead 
in heaven near to Shang-ti, but they had nothing to say con- 
cerning punishments beyond the tomb in any hell. Finally, they 
honored their ancestors and presented to them, in temples built 
for this purpose, offerings which were not intended to render 
them homage of a religious character, but to nourish them, and 
rejoice their hearts in the invisible world into which they had 
entered. The odes of the She-King give us unquestionable 
proof of this fact. Several of them are devoted to the cere- 
monies of the service of the dead. From these we learn only 


1 Pek hug, the distinguished families of the state, and sometimes the entire 
people ; “ hundred ” designates the whole. 
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that a sumptuous banquet is prepared to which the souls of 
departed relatives are invited. After this, supposing that they 
have attended, and that they have taken part in the feast, it is 
said that they have tasted a supreme joy, and have departed 
blessing their pious descendants.!_ We see nothing else in the 
Shi-King; but the Li-Ki, the ritual compiled in the third cen- 
tury before Christ, shows us that from that time the Chinese 
sovereigns were in the habit of associating in the divine sacrifice 
the founders of imperial dynasties and certain great men who 
had rendered signal services to the nation. Yet these occupied 
a very much lower rank. 

The Chinese, from their first appearance in history, further 
employed to designate the divinity the word Zien (heaven), which 
has given rise to the most diverse interpretations, since each 
writer has understood it in the sense most favorable to his own 
ideas. It will be easy to arrive at its real meaning if we recall 
the following facts, which are absolutely beyond donbt. The 
terms Shang-ti and Tien are often employed reciprocally and 
exchange places in the same phrase: ‘ Shang-ti had conferred 
the sovereign command on the Shangs,” it is said in the Shi- 
King, “but the mandate of Heaven is not irrevocable.” But 
the terms are not interchangeable indifferently. Shang-ti alone 
is the object of worship and of sacrifice. The Yi-King sums 
up the whole Chinese cultus in these two expressions: “The 
ancients sacrificed to Shang-ti and honored their ancestors.” 
Shang-ti alone is represented as a personal being, inhabiting a 
heaven where the elect sit on his right and his left, coming and 
going, speaking, and leaving his mark wherever he has passed. 
The Chinese themselves, even the most materialistic among them, 
teach us that the word Zien was employed metaphorically in 
order to designate the divine power. ‘We must pay close at- 
tention to this,” said the philosopher Tchu-hi; “the word Tien 
is taken in different senses. Sometimes it is the visible heaven, 
sometimes the supreme divinity. The context has to decide 
the sense which the authors attach to it in each case.” They 
say also that Shang-ti has made man, and that Heaven simply 
furnished the material of his being. There is then every reason 

1 It is so true that the Chinese thought only of assuring to their dead a 
happy condition in the other life, that they distinguished among the souls of 
the dead those who were in the condition of the Shen, or celestial spirits, and 
the Kuei, or spirits in darkness, abandoned and starving. It was considered 


essential to have a son, since without a son there would be no sacrifice after 
death, and consequently no happiness or repose. 
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for affirming that Shang-ti is not identical with Heaven, is not 
Heaven animized, but a personal being, the supreme spirit gov- 
erning the world from the height of the empyrean, where he 
resides, and that the word Tien is employed metaphorically, as 
we say “* May Heaven grant,” or in the sense of the word “ Provi- 
dence.” 

The official public cult of Shang-ti was the principal function 
of the sovereign, the “Son of Heaven,” but in ancient times it 
was not reserved for him alone. In the third century B. c. 
Meng-tze said: “Every man who denies himself, fasts and 
purifies himself, may sacrifice to Shang-ti.” Kong-tze had pre- 
viously said, according to the testimony of Lie-tze, “It is a happy 
omen to offer a calf to Shang-ti.” Nevertheless the belief in and 
the worship of the Sovereign Emperor, in consequence of the 
tendency of man toward material things, steadily weakened in 
the Chinese mind, giving place to the conception of Tien, vague 
and undetermined, but speaking more effectively to the imagina- 
tion than the invisible Shang-ti. This enfeeblement was, more- 
over, greatly favored by the political constitution of the empire 
under the Tcheu dynasty. The establishment of the feudal prin- 
cipalities had been the reason why the emperor had reserved 
for himself the official worship, the solemn service of Shang-ti, 
leaving to the vassal princes only the worship of the local spirits 
of their domains. One easily understands how the people of 
these small states forgot almost entirely a god of whom nothing 
was said to them, and whose temples and ceremonies they no 
longer beheld. 

Such was the actual state of Chinese beliefs at the beginning 
of this great nation of the extreme east. We find it the same 
in the fifth century before our era. It certainly was not fear 
which had given rise among them to the conception of the divinity, 
for they represented it to themselves, and they still figure it, with 
the traits of a good and compassionate father, with a loving heart. 
In their eyes the emperor, who represented it, should likewise be 
to them the Father-Mother of his people (fu-mu). It was grati- 
tude which inspired the testimonies of veneration, says the ritual 
Li-ki. Tt was to render thanks to Heaven for its benefits that 
the ancient kings sacrificed to Shang-ti outside of their capital ; 
the same motive made them present offerings within the city to 
the spirit of the arable earth, the same book tells us. It likewise 
led them later to pay a certain apparent homage to the sun, or 
rather to go and salute the coming of the long days of burning 
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heat or the shortest days of extreme cold; yet, for all this, they 
did not offer any real worship to the sun. 

But by the side of the “black-haired people,” and partially 
in their midst, there lived, as we have said before, tribes of a very 
different race, whose religion differed no less than their material 
civilization from that of their new neighbors or masters. These 
pre-Chinese races do not seem to have professed a belief in one 
sole God, after the manner of the Chinese Shang-ti, imperfect as 
this was; but they believed simply in different spirits whose 
nature was more like that of the Indian devas or the gods of 
Greece or Rome. Unfortunately we have no knowledge of these 
demonologies which approaches completeness; we know nothing 
of them except certain facts related sporadically and accident- 
ally by the historians of the Middle Empire. Of the Miao, we 
know from the Shu-King that they were devoted to the practice 
of magic and the evocation of spirits, which was useful to their 
diviners in terrorizing and tyrannizing over the faithful. The 
emperor Shun vanquished them, beat down their power, and put 
an end, says the Book of Annals, to communications between 
heaven and earth; a descent of the spirits no longer took place 
after that time. 

Among the local geniuses invoked by the barbarous peoples 
we will name the Siang-fu-jin, whose chapel rose on the banks of 
Lake Tsong-ting in the sixteenth century B. C., according to Sze- 
ma-tsien ; the genius of the river Ho, that terrible Ho Peh to 
whom the magicians gave a spouse each year, drowning an un- 
happy maiden in the waves: the genius of fire, who is mentioned 
in the grand annals called 7so-7chuen : there are many others of 
whom one may find isolated mention here and there. The belief 
in these inferior spirits, more attractive for the rude mind of the 
multitude, naturally exercised considerable influence in the Chi- 
nese Empire. A constant tradition relates that even the Emperor 
Shao-Hao, who reigned from 2598 to 2514 B. c., favored the diffu- 
sion of the Shamanic doctrines and practices by tricksters who 
caused frightful spectres to appear and forced the people to adore 
them. These superstitions had great success under this prince, 
and his son had great difficulty in bringing back to the true 
doctrine his subjects who had been led astray by the magicians. 
These facts, and those relating to the Miao, which we have given 
above, lead us to understand how there was in China a nucleus 
always ready to receive heterodox doctrines. Here probably there 
were also implanted the Sabean beliefs, the worship of the stars 
and of fire, and other religious or magical practices, which we see 
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suddenly appearing toward the fifth century, and developing 
under the two dynasties which succeeded the Teheu, the Ts’in 
(255-204) and the first Han (206 and later). At this time, in 
fact, there appeared, under the lead of the Shamans called Wu, 
“ Sorcerers,” or Fang-shi, men with magical formulas who were 
unknown to Chinese antiquity and who came in all probability 
from the indigenous races. It is they who formed those pretended 
disciples of Lao-tze — pretended, indeed, but disciples whom the 
master would certainly not have recognized as such, and who had 
in common with him only one word, the Zao. 

According to the philosophic doctrine of Lao-tze, the Tao is 
the infinite and eternal being, the maker or creator of all finite 
beings, to whom intelligent beings are to return if they observe 
the laws of virtue, and do not render themselves incapable of 
this return by soiling their being with crime and moral transgres- 
sion; but this return is neither an annihilation nor a fusion of 
essence, as in that Brahmanic pantheism from which Lao-tze 
seems to have borrowed more than once. The word Zao had 
been employed a long time before Lao-tze; we find it several 
times in the old Kings, where it is taken in the sense of principle, 
conduct, justice, moral principle, or the ensemble of these beliefs. 
Lao-tze had chosen this word to designate the infinite being, 
because, as he said, its infinity rendered it incapable of definite 
qualification, and in his despair he had given it some name, for 
lack of power to find a better one in the language. According to 
Lao-tze, all contingent beings live in this personal being, and should 
use his power in order to act virtuously. The beings who return 
to him on account of their meritorious actions are immortal. 

These are the chief ideas of Lao-tze, of which the Fang-shi 
took possession to transform them according to their fashion, and 
to make them the beginning of their magic and charlatanism. 
The Tao which they use is no longer a principle, fundamentally 
metaphysical, of all wisdom and of all justice, but a foundation 
and an instrument for magic, by means of which they may work 
the greatest wonders. The immortality which one can acquire in 
Tao by virtuous conduct in the world beyond this earth is trans- 
formed into a supernatural state which one can attain in this life, 
and for reasons often very foreign to morality. But we must 
reserve for the time what we have to say about the immortals of 
Tao-sheism.! We only wish to give here some examples of the 


1 We ought to employ this expression, which is the only exact one, and not 
“Taoism,” which leads one to believe that these charlatans are the disciples of 
a sage whose name they dishonor. 
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influence which the Fang-shi exercised on the development of the 
mythology, or rather the demonology, of the Chinese, for before 
them China had no myths. Their spirits had no history. Natu- 
ral phenomena were not figured in any metaphorical narrative ; 
and fabulous cosmogony had found no place in their Annals. 
The emperors to whom fabulous adventures were afterward at- 
tributed, and who became the heroes of myths, were still con- 
sidered as personages purely historical. The myths of celestial 
cosmogony, of the Kong-Kong, the Nu-hoa, and the Tchi-gen, had 
not yet seen the light. 

These, then, are some of the features which we take from the 
great historian of China, especially from his treatise on sacrifices, 
entitled Fong-Shen-Shu, where a historical preface of great im- 
portance as a source of hagiography precedes the principal subject 
of the book. Our interest in this field begins with the reign 
of Shi-Hoang-ti, the wild conqueror who subdued all China, 
destroyed the feudal principalities, and brought into power, at 
the same time, the most unbridled superstition. He introduced 
into the empire the worship of eight spirits which obtained in his 
own states, — that is, the masters of heaven and earth, the sun, 
the moon, the fire, the four seasons and the active and reactive 
principles which form the basis of every existing or possible 
being. He accepted the theory of the cycle of production and 
effacement, of the five virtues and of the five elements which had 
been brought forth in the country of Tsi in the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. Five individuals in the country of Yen had pre- 
tended that they possessed immortality. As soon as Shi-Hoang-ti 
had ascended the throne, he gave himself up entirely to the Fang- 
shi, listened to their flatteries, and followed their counsels. He 
endeavored, but in vain, to discover the Islands of the Blest in 
the eastern sea, and to come into possession of the potion of im- 
mortality. 

When the Han had overthrown the despotic dynasty of Ts’in, 
the genii which were objects of worship were multiplied to an 
incredible degree, but still after a local fashion. Thus at Yong 
they sacrificed to the sun, the moon, and the different stars, the 
twenty-eight houses of the moon, the prince of the wind and the 
master of the rain, the four seas, the nine ministers, and other 
constellations. All this came from the country of Tsin. Under 
Hiao-Wen-ti, of the dynasty of Han, superstition increased still 
more. A.certain Sin-Yuen-ping, a consummate trickster, led him 
to sacrifice to spirits of his own invention, but he suffered final 
punishment as a convicted impostor. Still later, Shao-Kiun in- 
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troduced the worship of the genius of cooking, and brought about 
a revival of the belief in the Islands of the Blest ; then Mien-Ki 
dif as much for Tai-Ki, “The Great One,” one of the cosmogon- 
ical principles of the Tao-she. From this time the latter con- 
stantly enlarged the number of inhabitants of their Olympus, of 
spirits and of men become immortal, whom they proposed for the 
veneration of the people. Still later, again, when the Buddhists 
had introduced into China the ideas of the northern school, which 
mingled the doctrines of Sakya-muni with those of polytheistic 
Brahmanism, the Chinese people admitted to their altars certain 
gods of India, and received from the Tao-she a whole system of 
infernal regions, and gods of punishment, which exercised a 
decisive influence on the course of religious thought. 

Our readers have now before them all the elements which have 
contributed to form the actual popular religion of the Chinese : 
the primitive religions of the conquering races and of the bar- 
barous tribes conquered little by little; the western influences 
from India and Chaldea; Sabeism, Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
— the whole incessantly developed by the fertile and interested 
imagination of the Fang-shi or of the people. Such were the factors 
of this demonology, which we are concerned to make known, not 
so much in its details as in its principles. We should add to this 
a category of venerated beings of a nature sufficiently extraordi- 
nary, since they are nothing else than animals, — but more of this 
hereafter. 

CHINESE SpiRITs AND HEROES IN GENERAL. — We should 
remark at the outset that it is not easy to render suitably the 
expressions employed by the Chinese in religious and philosoph- 
ical matters. The terms Olympus, Pantheon, mythology, divinity, 
and even genius are far from exact, and correspond poorly to the 
Chinese conceptions. China has no Olympus, or special dwelling 
place inhabited by the gods. Among the superhuman or super- 
humanized beings whom it honors, there are very few who can be 
called divinities. The rest are spirits of a lower rank, or men 
elevated to Heaven for some reason which makes them like 
spirits. Of the whole number some reside in a part of Heaven 
which no one ever concerned himself to locate, while others 
inhabit the earth or some astral dwelling. China has nothing in 
its vocabulary corresponding to the word God, as we understand 
it. During long ages it had a name only for Shang-ti and a 
general designation for the Shen: Shang-ti, the supreme sovereign 
of Heaven and of mankind, and the Shen, whose nature is im- 
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material, inhabiting either heaven or earth, watching over the 
soil, the mountains, and the rivers, and also concerned with the 
observance of the moral law. Behind them, like the background 
of a picture, the Shien appear, sometimes as a figurative synonym 
of the Shang-ti, sometimes as an expression of the universal order, 
material and moral. 

Later come the astral genii, who are ranked among the Shen: 
then that class of men elevated to a supernatural condition by 
means of the ambrosia, of which the Taoists possess the secret. 
To these last a new name made for them, with a figurative char- 
acter, is attributed ; they form the class of the Sien, in which there 
come to ran the Buddhas and the boddhasattvas introduced from 
India. The Brahmanie gods, brought in with the saints of Buddh- 
ism, received the qualification of Tien (Heaven), which is given 
them as the equivalent of the Sanscrit deva, the origin of which is 
said to be the word dyo, which signifies “heaven.” But as the 
latter have had but a very restricted part in the cultus, the Chi- 
nese hagiographers have scarcely taken any account of them, and 
all the celestial personages to whom the homage of religion is 
offered are designated simply by the two united terms Shen-sien. 
Thus the books which are occupied with them are entitled Shen- 
Sien-Tchuen, “narrative of the Shen and the Sien,” or Shen- 
Sien-tong-Kien, “ complete mirror of the Shen-Sien.”’? 

Who, then, are these Shen and Sien that embrace the whole 
Chinese demonology? The first are already known to us. They 
have remained to the present day what they were in the begin- 
ning, spirits in the proper sense of the word, since they are 
invisible, immaterial and intelligent, move at will through space 
and penetrate the secrets of hearts. Even those with whom the 
Taoists have peopled their fables and moral narratives have com- 
pletely preserved this character. 

The Sien are not so easy to analyze, and as they play a very 
great role in the actual religion of the people, it is necessary, in 
order to comprehend this, to render exact account of the nature of 
these beings who are venerated and petitioned by all. The word 
Sien is generally rendered “immortal,” but it has not this sense 
taken by itself. Its origin and fundamental signification are not 
known. The figurative character which represents it is composed 
of two signs, one representing a man and the other a mountain. 
They thus designate a man inhabiting the mountains. This seems 


1 It is remarkable that the term “mirror” is employed in Europe in the 
same way: “ Mirror of the French Nobility,” for example. 
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to be the first idea which the Taoists had in view; their terres- 
trial saints left the world, and retired into the mountains, where 
they led a life of abstinence and consummate virtue, nourished by 
the potion of immortality, until they acquired a body so light that 
it rose to heaven and circulated at will through immeasurable 
space. But this conception did not long satisfy those who had 
imagined it, and it was necessary that their Sien should become 
celestial personages worthy to be placed upon the altars. This is 
the manner in which the Taoists books define these beings who 
have become marvelous. “To grow old and not die,” says the 
Shen-sien-tchuen, “is what we call Sien.” “The Sien leaves this 
world. The saint does not attain the Sien,” says Yong-Hong, 
“for the latter has wrought deeds mysterious, miraculous and 
strange.” 

In the whole body, says the Shen-Sien-Tong-Kien, of celestial 
and superhuman beings, the Sien hold the first rank and dominate 
all the rest. But all, immortals (Sien) and saints (Sheng saints 
of Confucianism), are of the same nature and proceed from the 
same source. It is only their places of origin that are different ; 
some having appeared in the east, others in the west; among 
the first many have come from western regions. They are all 
different branches of one family, the remoteness of which in time 
has led men to forget their single origin and their common 
ancestry. Then the author, forgetting quite naively that the 
immortals were invented after the fifth century B. C., relates 
without wincing that in the fifth century they had not yet attained 
the Zao and that this caused them extreme anxiety. So they 
decided to descend to earth in order to practice virtue there, 
acquire the Zao and return to heaven, after having gained this 
moral perfection. Terrestrial mortals attain the same state when 
they have reached the necessary inward perfection. A prepara- 
tion of sixty days, well spent according to all the rules, is sufficient 
for this purpose; one is then transported to heaven without any 
effort. 

This is the principle explained by the porter of the immortals 
himself in the Shen-Sien-Tong-Kien ; but in practice immor- 
tality is acquired in different ways ; sometimes even by a single 
act of virtue, and by an act the merit of which escapes our eyes. 
But this none the less brings the man favored by destiny into 
the state required for the transformation, and it makes of him 
what they call the Tchen-jin, or true, real man,— the man who 
has returned to the primitive condition, to the primitive purity of 
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being which bestows upon him his ethereal nature. Then thought 
darts forth into regions of mystery, the spirit rises thither and 
attains harmony with the whole world. When one has reached 
this point, he retires into the mountains or to the banks of re- 
mote rivers, where he becomes invisible to all except believers. 

The Taoists have attempted to analyze the intrinsic nature of 
the Immortal. This is one of the best of their explanations : 
The Shen, “the spirit,” is formed of the primitive elements of 
being in its ordinary nature; the Sien, “the Immortal,” is formed 
of this element purified by intelligence. This last, then, is a 
spirit which has received a special gift. The two elementary and 
primitive principles, the Yang or active, spontaneous, luminous 
principle, and the Vin, or reactive, passive, obscure principle, 
unite to form man. But they do not play an equal and constant 
part in this formation. Each human individual has a larger or 
smaller portion of each of these. In man there are two active 
pfinciples, the intelligence or spirit, Shen, and the vital princi- 
ple, Auei ; the first belongs to the Yang and the second to the 
Yin. The more Yang has entered into the composition of a 
human being, the more his Shen is developed and the more he is 
capable of becoming immortal. But he in whom the Yin domi- 
nates cannot hope for this happiness. With him the Kuei is 
preponderant, and this Kuei cannot even perceive an Immortal. 
The potion of immortality! which serves most often to trans- 
form the terrestrial being is insufficient to raise him above his 
condition. As for the others, as soon as they have learned to 
prepare the famous drink and swallow it, their bodies become 
light and aerial, capable of circulating through the air. 

Our writers are not agreed as to the division of the Sien. 
Some recognize four classes. There are those who live among 
men; others in heaven, or in the mountains, or on the river 
banks. On earth they inhabit only these two kinds of places. 
The immortals of the first class have not yet succeeded in being 
recognized as such. The second are higher in rank. For other 
hagiographers there are only two kinds of immortals, those of the 
mountains and those of the waters. Some, again, distinguish 


1 We have seen before whence the Taoists brought into China the extraor- 
dinary idea of immortality thus conferred. As for the potion itself, a model 
of it is to be found in the amrita of India, which renders the devas immortal. 
The Taoists had one of their own kind, which they pretended they could pre- 
pare themselves. In this manner they poisoned several emperors of the Han 
dynasty under pretext of rendering them immortal. 
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superior and inferior immortals, the Sien-Kuan or servitors 
waiting on the Immortals who hold the highest place. The 
Blessed have a music which makes itself heard when they come to 
any place, and perfumes spread before them, announcing their 
advent upon earth. All this recalls memories of India — the 
celestial music and flowers which play a great part in its fictions. 
Their number is unlimited. According to the Shen-Sien-Tong- 
Kien it was very great in remote antiquity; after the Han dy- 
nasty only forty Sien were made, of whom twenty were disen- 
gaged from their bodies, and the others ascended to Heaven in 
full daylight in the sight of all, with body and soul. After the 
composition of this book in 1640 B. c. their number increased 
considerably again, and it is not possible to enumerate all whom 
the Taoists apotheosized. The marvels which their fertile imagi- 
nations attributed to their favorite creations are numerous and 
varied; but good sense is lacking in the conception of a large 
number; it is a case of the marvelous for the marvelous, with- 
out logic or use. Farther on we shall see some examples. 

Let us note for a moment a description relating to the mass of 
the Sien, which consequently should have a place in these general 
statements: it concerns the place which the Immortals occupy; 
if we are to believe the Hi-sze, or Histoire des Merveilles, iv. 
19. At Nan-tchang there is a place chosen for their dwelling by 
the Sien at the foot of a high and precipitous mountain. In an 
angle of the rocks is a deep cave which tradition declares to be 
the dwelling-place of the Shen and the Sien. Every year, on the 
first day of the first month, a man is chosen to ascend, while 
the adepts of the Tao strike the base of the mountain to make the 
earth resound. They burn incense and pray to it, and then take 
leave of the delegate of mankind, who remains upon the highest 
summit of the range. There he waits the appearance of clouds 
of happy augury; when the desired phenomenon has appeared he 
descends into the cave, where he worships the Immortals. He 
then returns to join his fellow-citizens, who await him in great 
anxiety. One day a hunter reached the summit of the mountain 
and glanced toward the interior. He perceived there an immense 
serpent which devoured the rash persons who had dared to pene- 
trate into this mysterious cavern without the necessary prepara- 
tion, — inward purification, acquired virtue, the marvelous liquid 
well digested, and the rest. This is not the only terrestrial para- 
dise of the Immortals. In the year 728 a. D. a poor man, who 
was searching on the mountains for his horse which had gone 
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astray, came to a broad plateau, very high up, where a good old 
man, the guardian of the home of the Immortals, kindly showed 
him their palaces and their superb gardens, with fish-ponds and 
pavilions. He lodged there for the night, and delicate meats, 
exquisite wines and all the pleasures of the happy Sien were set 
before him. 

The multitude of the Immortals of whom we have been speak- 
ing thus far are not honored as a whole by the Chinese people; 
the greater part even of them are unknown, having never seen 
the light outside the books of their creators. But there is still 
a goodly number who receive the homage and the prayers not 
only of the common people, but of the men of letters also, who do 
not fail to come and implore their assistance and to visit their 
chapels, in the dark at least and incognito. Not all of them are 
the creations of imagination; many have lived upon the earth 
the life of mankind. The most extraordinary thing is, that those 
whose origin was really spiritual and celestial in the ancient 
religion have sometimes become, very suddenly, ordinary human 
beings, who are said to have lived long ages after their worship 
was practiced by the Chinese or the natives of the country. Thus 
the Chinese biographers tell us without any hesitation the names 
in infancy and old age of the genius of the Yellow River, and of 
the spirit of the seas, to what family they belonged, where they 
lived, in what place they died, and so on. They even tell us, for 
example, that a certain young man, in the third century before 
Christ, became King Yama, the ruler of the infernal regions from 
the beginning of the world, without troubling themselves about 
the existence of the latter, and without being disturbed in the 
least by the extravagance and the incoherence of the narratives. 
In the same way we very frequently find a celestial personage 
represented sometimes by a certain human being, and sometimes 
by another entirely different in age and character. 

The question is easily raised how, and in virtue of what author- 
ity, the distinction is made between the Immortals on the popular 
altars and those who have not yet found a place outside of the 
Taoist narratives. The matter is very simple and is arranged 
without difficulty. The people on one side and the sublime Em- 
peror on the other decide their fate. Those whose priests know 
how to inspire sufficient confidence in the people to attract gifts 
from them are accepted and decreed the protectors of this or that 
class of citizens. The people then repair to their altars, assist in 
their ceremonies, and load with presents the servants of their 
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temples. This is the private worship, unauthorized, but tolerated. 
The Emperor alone has the right to award official canonization, 
and give a place in the public worship to those upon whom he 
considers it good to confer the honor. This does not make them 
gods at all; for the Son of Heaven may degrade them and 
deprive them of their titles just as easily as he raised them to 
honor. More than one of them has felt the consequences of this 
variability of favor, the reason of which is often nothing else than 
a dream in the imperial brain. The Chinese books abound in de- 
tails of the condition, virtues and mighty deeds of the Immortals ; 
one might fill numerous volumes with them. The Shen-Sien- 
Tong-Kien of itself devotes 4000 pages to them. But as we limit 
ourselves to expounding the religious principles of the Flowery 
Empire, we have probably said enough here on this point. 

As for the Sien or devas of India, we can give them but slight 
attention. The Chinese books say little or nothing about them, 
except to give their names; the writers do not try to throw light 
upon the nature of these personages, and from the philosophic 
point of view they do not help us to an understanding of the ideas 
which were formed of them. The devas were accepted on word 
of honor as genii capable of favoring or injuring; as such they 
were placed in the temples, and the critical spirit did not pass 
beyond these narrow limits. We shall see farther on the ideas 
which the Chinese princes formed of Buddha, when they received 
him into their states, and the motives of this reception. 

Before entering into details, concerning not individual person- 
ages but the different classes of Spirits and Immortals that 
figure in the Chinese temples, we should add a preliminary 
observation which will forestall many objections and explain 
contradictions the source of which would be vainly sought for in 
any other direction. China not having in religious matters any 
doctrinal authority to which everybody submits, the result is that 
nowhere is the ancient proverb more fully realized, tot capita, 
tot sensus, “so many heads, so many opinions.” These opinions 
correspond ordinarily to the degree of intelligence in the one who 
holds them. It comes about, then, that Europeans, interrogating 
Chinese men of letters—who are not all eagles— upon some 
point of their doctrine, will frequently receive the most contra- 
dictory answers. Thus one will hardly conceive of anything but 
the material heaven, while another will recognize its supreme 
master. One man of letters will not know whether man has a 
soul, while his neighbor will take sufficiently into account the 
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intellectual nature of man. We are not then to ask individuals 
for information as to these high matters, but we must question 
the generality, the customs of the people and the books of the 
enlightened. . 

SHANG-TI AND TiEN.— The personality of the antique god of 
the Chinese nation has remained the same as it was formerly; 
but since for long ages his worship has been exclusively reserved 
to the Emperor, and even the viceroys themselves cannot take 
part in it, the conception of this unique divinity has been 
obliterated from the popular mind. Nevertheless it has remained 
unaltered in high places. The “temple of heaven” at Peking 
bears this incription: To THE GREAT EMPEROR OF SUPREME 
Heaven. The prayer which the sovereign offers in this temple 
recognizes Shang-ti as the only God, and beseeches him to 
descend from Heaven with the array of spirits who are his 
lieutenants and form his guard. The monotheistic faith could 
not be affirmed more explicitly. The Chinese philosophers, 
historians and even poets still speak of Shang-ti as the odes of 
the Shi-King do. ‘Perform all your deeds as if in the presence 
of Shang-ti,” says that Tchu-hi who is considered a materialist. 
Biographers of the great Taoist sage, Tchang-tao-ling, constantly 
show Shang-ti in action; the poets, such as Li-Tai-Pe,. likewise 
depict him as the Sovereign-Master of the world. He no longer 
has any part, it is true, in the popular worship, but the Taoist 
doctors themselves constantly endeavor to call him to mind, to 
make the people fear his punishments and hope for favor and 
reward from him. We give two examples of their lessons in 
this kind. The Taoists have constantly fought against the crim- 
inal practice of infanticide, which prevails in China on a great 
scale. They have published numerous writings intended to alarm 
the people and dissuade from this barbarous custom. One of 
the most widely diffused of these popular tracts is found in the 
philosophic treatise entitled <An-shih-tang, “the light or lamp 
of the dark hall.” In it we see the genius of literature, Wen- 
Tehang-Ti-Kiun, one of the principals in the Taoist heaven, 
receiving from Shang-ti the order to teach mankind the lesson 
which these pages contain. So in the Zan-Kuei-Tsi we see 
Shang-ti sending a spirit to a virtuous man to predict for him 
long life and freedom from disease for himself and his de- 
scendants. 

Nevertheless, the conception of Tien has predominated more 
and more since the Ts’in, and the Chinese have hardly any other 
word in their mouths to designate the divinity. The greater part 
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employ it without knowing too well what sense should be attached 
to the term. It is not a rare occurrence, however, for the Chinese, 
hearing us explain how we understand the notion of divinity, to 
respond without hesitation, “ But that is our Tien,” or for them 
to defend themselves from the charge of adoring the heavens or 
any material being. It is lack of reflection, the greater part of 
the time, which narrows their ideas. The Chinese share a defect 
common to the whole Oriental world, — the lack of study, of 
knowledge of the principles of logic which prevent sophistry and 
confusion of ideas. Few among them get down to the foundation 
of thought, and take account of the essential nature of beings and 
conceptions. With them imagination is supreme, with all its 
vagueness and superficiality. 

We must not confound the name of the god Shang-ti with the 
title, absolutely identical, which the Taoists and the Chinese 
emperors have conferred upon certain personages, three or four in 
all, to elevate them to the highest point. The title is taken in 
these last cases in its special, dictionary meaning, — “ grand 
emperor,” “ very sublime emperor,” and not as the divine title. 
Some great personages, in the first place, were decorated with the 
name of Ti, “ emperor,” without being deified ; such, for example 
are the Wu (five) Tis, of whom we shall soon speak. Wishing 
to go still further, the emperors desired to lift others above this 
degree and proclaimed them Shang-ti. Thus Tai-Tsong, of the 
Ming dynasty (1450-57), during a sickness implored the assistance 
of two virtuous young people who had lived in the tenth century 
before Christ. He found himself suddenly cured, and, grateful 
to his presumed benefactors, he proclaimed them Shang-ti of the 
gates of Heaven. It is needless to remark that these titles of 
themselves exclude apotheosis, all the more, since thirty years 
later Hiao-Tsong, the second in succession to Tai-Tsong, com- 
pletely abolished both their titles and their worship. 

It is otherwise with the three persons of the cosmogony whom 
the Tavists have designated by this title. But, for a clear under- 
standing, we sh uld first say a word as to their cosmogonies, which 
have not been without influence upon the worship. This is the 
principal theory most generally accepted: In the beginning was 
original being, without form, and consequently without name. 
This being without beginning underwent a first change called 
Tai-Yi, and became being with form, issued from being without 
form, which constituted the Tai-Ki, or great principle. Being 


with sensible form was at first invisible, and in this state it is 
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called Khi, — substance, atomic, ethereal and universal. The Tao- 
ists further distinguish different states of the primitive sub- 
stance, which interest only the speculative philosopher. But at 
the beginning of the formation of individual beings they placed 
what they called the Tai-Yi, who has become an object of wor- 
ship. 

The Tai-Yi (or Great One) is a philosophic conception elevated 
to the rank of a divinity, the object of devotion and sacrifice. 
As such it is the work of the Taoists, who invented it in the third 
century B.C., and it rests upon a denaturalized notion of the 
Tao-Teh-King. Lao-tze had said that in the beginning One (Yi) 
created two, and that two created three. The Taoists took this 
Yi, this One, to be a supreme principle, which, dividing itself, 
formed the two principles, Yang and Yin, and through them the 
heaven and the earth. But it was only under the Wu-ti of the 
Han dynasty that they attempted to introduce the worship. A 
Taoist named Mao-ki made a too credulous emperor believe that 
the Sons of Heaven in other times sacrificed to this ancestor of 
beings, and Wu-ti established sacrifices in his honor and substi- 
tuted him for Shang-ti. This worship, abolished some centuries 
after, reappeared in the thirteenth century B.c., and was not 
afterward discontinued. This cosmogonic conception was not the 
only one which the Taoists transformed into a personal divinity. 
It would be superfluous to mention them all, but we cannot omit 
one which still plays a great part in the popular religion, — the 
Yu-Hoang Shang-Ti, or “the august Shang-ti of the heaven of 
Jade.” This heaven of jade, invented by the Taoists, is the 
highest region of the celestial sphere. The sovereign who rules 
there, and from there over the rest of the universe, is the most 
high representation of divinity. But the most singular thing in 
this Taoist creation is that this God, the august master of the 
highest heaven, became, according to those very writers who in- 
vented him, an entirely human person. He was, the Taoist books 
say, the son of the king of an ancient realm whom his parents 
received from heaven at the hands of Lao-tze, who placed him in 
the womb of his mother, whence he issued nine months after. 
This virtuous prince renounced the crown to go and practice the 
Tao in the mountains and to save living beings by the pursuit of 
medicine. There he completely exhausted his strength and died. 
In the year 1017 B. c. he was raised to the dignity of Yu-Hoang 
Shang-Ti, through one of those incredible inconsistencies which 
we have noted before. This is the entirely modern personage 
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whom the hagiographers represent as a primitive divinity of the 
Chinese! Despite his recent date, he is held in great honor to- 
day, and his image is found in many temples, where the Taoists 
exhort the people to honor and invoke him. 

We will only mention the Hiuen-Tien Shang-Ti and the three 
Kuans and other Taoist creations, the first of whom personifies 
one of the supposed states of the first principle of being, while 
the rest represent the principles of action in heaven, earth and 
the waters. They occupied so small a place in the worship that 
it is sufficient thus to indicate their names and nature. The case 
is otherwise with the personages called the Wu-Tis or the Five 
Tis (emperors ), whose names are found in the greater part of the 
Chinese books. Strange to say, the men of letters themselves do 
not know how to explain their nature. For some they are five 
ancient sovereigns of primitive tribes; for others they are the 
rulers of the five elements, or the five celestial regions, — north, 
east, south, west and the zenith. To them are attributed the five 
primitive colors, — white, yellow, green, red, black, which are 
also those of the five elements,! whose names they bear. We hear 
of the white Ti and the yellow. They were admitted to the 
Chinese Olympus in the third and second centuries B. C., the first 
four by the emperors of the Ts’in dynasty, and the last by Kao- 
tsu of the Han dynasty. These different colors have been at- 
tributed as well to the five emperors who reigned over the black- 
haired people, and who, for this reason, were said to have gov- 
erned by virtue of the element connected with the color assigned 
to each one of them. All this is very confused and disorderly, 
but if we look more closely, we shall soon find the origin of this 
conception. The notion of the Five Tis was diffused in China 
only a long time after the introduction of Chaldean Sabeism; the 
four or five emperors are nothing else but the rulers of the five 
planets, to whom the Chaldean astrologists attribute the natures 
of the different elements and of the special colors related to these. 
These personages once admitted to Chinese soil, the fanciful his- 
torians made of them ancient sovereigns of the nation or even 
assimilated some to others, and hence arose the first explanation, 
which we have mentioned above and which obscured the history 
to the point of rendering mythical and doubtful what seemed 
otherwise perfectly authentic. 

1 Metal (which is white), earth (yellow), the vegetable element (green), 
fire (red) and water (black). These are at the same time the colors of the 


celestial regions ; the east is green, the south red, the west yellow, the north 
black and the upper ether white. 
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THe Spirits.— The supernatural beings recognized by the 
actual Chinese religion fall into three categories, according as 
they preside over the earth and its different parts, the subter- 
ranean regions of punishment, or the heavens, the atmosphere and 
the stars. The infernal genii belong to Buddhism and were 
introduced into China with the religion of Sakya-Muni. The 
others originated, as we have seen, in the most ancient religion, 
but their number multiplied with the centuries. The first Chi- 
nese had only three or four of a special nature, She and Thu, the 
protecting spirits of arable ground and of harvests — the second 
of these is certainly not primitive—and perhaps a protecting 
spirit of highways, and another supposed to have taught men how 
to train horses. The others preside in groups over mountains, 
forests and watercourses ; the latter formed the multitude of spirits 
like the angels of the Christian faith. 

From the fact that the old Chinese texts sometimes employ the 
words mountains and rivers to designate the objects of sacrifice, 
some writers have concluded that the homage was rendered to 
material bodies. But this only proves ignorance of Chinese 
usage. The old authors, moreover, employ most often the full 
expression, “ the Shen of the mountains and the rivers,” and the 
oldest commentators unanimously interpret the words “ moun- 
tains and rivers” as spirits of these terrestrial places. There is 
not the slightest possible doubt concerning this point. As for the 
genius of the soil (She), the character which figures it is com- 
posed of two, one of which represents the celestial spirits, and the 
other the soil itself. It is impossible to be more clear and 
explicit. As for Thu, its existence in ancient times is very 
doubtful; it seems to have been created under the dynasty of 
Tcheu in order to glorify an ancestor, a minister of agriculture. 
From the earliest times men sacrificed to She. The Emperor did 
this for the whole empire. Later, when the empire was divided 
into principalities, and afterward into provinces, each principality 
had its She, to which the prefects still sacrifice in our day. On 
the other hand, a new personage was born whose worship was 
reserved for the sovereign, — Heu-thu, whose altar rises at Pe- 
king, analogous but very inferior to that of Shang-ti. Under 
feudalism the altar of the principal She was considered the pal- 
ladium of the state, and the symbol of its independence, which 
the prince was bound to defend at the peril of his life. Whena 
state succumbed in war and became the prey of a conqueror, they 
covered over the altar of its She, and sacrifices completely ceased 
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there. To-day each locality provided with a representative of the 
central authority has altars of the two terrestrial genii who pre- 
side over its prosperity. 

Only these, as we have said, were known in the earliest times 
of the Chinese race. Later there were created two others, Heu-thu 
and Ti-tu. The name Heu-thu signifies the ruler of the earth (the 
prince earth). He is the regent of the terrestrial globe, and was 
originally a prince entirely earthly, charged with the direction of 
things of this earth. So his personality and his worship, as says 
the Wu-Li-Tong-Kao (complete examination of the five rites) are 
much inferior to those of the She-tsi. This Heu-thu has given rise 
to the mistake noted above. The word Heu serves to-day to 
designate empresses or princesses. It has been concluded that 
Heu-thu was a female genius, and she has been made the spouse of 
heaven. Unfortunately, at the time of the creation of this gen- 
ius, Heu designated only princes, and even at the present time it 
is employed only after names when it designates a princess. 
“The Empress Earth” would be Thu-heu and not Heu-thu. 
Heu-thu has always been of the male sex; the Shien-Sien-Tong- 
Kien gives him a spouse, the Heu-thu-fu-jin (the spouse of the 
prince earth), and in certain places Heu-thu is called Ti-Kong 
“the Duke Ti” (earth), not “the productive power of the earth,” 
as a certain sinologue translated it, in order to save “the Earth, 
the spouse of Heaven.” The first Heu-thu cited in the Chinese 
books is the Prince Ku-long, son of Kong-Kong, that brother of 
an ancient emperor transformed into a mythical personage. These 
cases of metamorphosis are sufficiently frequent in China; it will 
be easily understood if we enter somewhat further into the origin 
of Chinese myths. 

By the side of Heu-thu the popular fancy, seconded by the 
imperial sanction, placed a new representative or guardian of the 
earth. This is Thu-ti, whose statue is found in many markets 
and publie places of the Middle Empire, and whose origin is 
entirely human. His name signifies simply earth-ground ; but it 
implies that he who bears it rules the interior of the earth as well 
as its surface. This title was conferred first by the Emperor 
Ta-ti in the year 222 a. p. on a personage who had been dead 
for several centuries; he appeared to one of the officers of the 
sovereign in a terrible form and commanded that he should be 
honored as spirit of the earth, under penalty of great scourges to 
be inflicted upon the empire. Thus runs the history. Did this 
officer have a dream or a hallucination? I do not take it upon 
myself to answer this question. Other personages still claim the 
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honor of presiding over the earth as well as Thu-ti. The history 
of the Song dynasty mentions a temple raised to a certain Yo-ti, 
who, on account of the services he had rendered to knowledge, 
was elevated to the rank of Thu-ti, and then degraded under 
Hiao-tsong. We cannot go further into detail. We have shown 
sufficiently how one is raised upon the altar in the Flowery Ew- 
pire or banished from the temple, how one obtains or loses a divine 
title. 

We will only mention in passing the protecting spirits of walls 
and ditches and the defenses of cities, who have no peculiar 
traits and whose worship was introduced by the Emperor Ta-Ti, 
already named, in the year 240 a. p., and the genius of riches 
concealed in the earth—a conception imported from India and 
personified in China under the names of different individuals, like 
the Thu-Ti of whom we have just spoken. We hasten to the 
spirits of the waters and the mountains. We know that the 
“‘black-haired people” honored these spirits in two groups with- 
out making any other distinction. When China was divided into 
principalities, each of them honored its own mountains and rivers. 
After the reéstablishment of the unity of the empire, these 
special cults disappeared for the mast part. Leaving out of 
account certain local usages, without official sanction, there were 
thus generally recognized as objects of proper worship the spirit 
of water in general, called Shui-pe or Shui-Shen (the prince of 
the waters, or the spirit of the waters), those of the rivers Ho, 
Kiang, Han, Su and Hoei, the spirits of marshes, of the great 
lakes and the seas, a spirit of the waves and an “ Immortal of the 
Waters,” Shui-Sien, a Taoist creation destined to take the place 
of the Spirit of eth ancient beliefs. The official cult recognized 
only five sacred mountains, whose origin goes back to the most 
remote antiquity. Shun sacrificed upon the four mountains 
situated at the four corners of his states. Long ages after, the 
fifth was added, that of the centre of the empire. Then they 
gave names and a history to each of their rulers, in imitation 
of India, and conferred on them the most elevated titles, “ em- 
peror, saint, good, brilliant, giving repose to Heaven,” and so 
on. The Chinese liturgies often speak, also, of the Ming-Shan, 
or celebrated mountains, — those which have a place in history on 
account of some fortunate event which took place near them, or 
which in the course of the centuries have been of some special 
benefit to the Chinese people. With this people gratitude has 
made the worship, when it has not made the gods themselves. 

The primitive worship was addressed to spirits believed to 
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populate and protect the sites where the people came to venerate 
them. But it is incontestable that the ideas of the people were 
much degraded later, and that material bodies are no longer 
strangers to the honors which once were reserved for spirits alone, 
their guardians. Yet we must distinguish clearly ideas which 
cannot be confounded without running into historical errors of 
moment. The Chinese have never been fetichists or animists ; 
they have never thought that their prayers were addressed to the 
soul of an elevated peak or of a great watercourse, or that they 
could be understood by it. ‘Those who honor the visible body do 
it without reflecting upon the nature of the act; when their 
attention is ealled to the point, they protest that the spirit only 
is the object of their homage. There is a point of extreme im- 
portance to be kept in view for understanding the religious ideas 
of the majority of ancient peoples. The distinction between 
spirit and matter, between the material order and the moral 
order, did not exist in their minds as it does in the minds of the 
peoples of modern Europe. They attributed a moral value to 
purely physical acts, and they believed that it was a pious deed 
to favor the development of material beings even. They thought, 
beside, that moral acts had an influence upon material bodies as 
such, and upon the action of physical forces, since in their eyes 
the author of all visible beings was the same as the author of the 
moral law. This was mistaken physics and ethics, but the con- 
fusion was not at all strange. 

Among other terrestrial spirits we should study particularly 
the genius of the hearth, the genii of riches and of roads, the 
guardians of thresholds, the spirits of gateways, the genius of 
prosperity and those of the dead. But space is lacking, and we 
must limit ourselves to a few passing words concerning the most 
important of these. The Prince of the Hearth, Tsao-Kiun, is the 
representative and guardian of fire used to cook the food of the 
family; he has nothing in common with Agni, the god of fire of 
India. His worship was introduced in China under the Emperor 
Wu-ti, at the instigation of a Buddhist priest, who promised him 
the fullest reward for this devotion. This fact is attested by the 
Tong-Shan-Shu, the Tong-Kien-Kang-Mu, the Kang-Mu-Fa- 
Ming, and other books which notice the subject. The worship of 
Tsao-Kiun was admitted first by the sovereign and the vassal 
princes, and then extended to all classes. He was conceived at 
first with the features of an old woman, the first cook in the world ; 
then she became all that it was possible to imagine, a beautiful 
young woman, the emperor Hoang-Ti or Shen-Nong, an old woman 
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of the mountains of Tartary,and soon. In our time the genius of 
the hearth goes, at the end of each year, to give an account to the 
master of heaven, Shang-ti, of the conduct of the people in the 
house which is intrusted to her, and brings back from on high 
rewards and punishments. Prudent people, in order to render 
her dumb, fill her mouth (that of the statue, of course) with a 
thick dough. 

The genius of riches is one of the most insignificant in the 
Chinese demonology ; it is of recent creation, while the ancient 
Chinese expected all blessings from heaven, from Shang-ti him- 
self. The people honor him without troubling themselves to 
know who he was, and this is a wise course. His image is to be 
found now in most of the Chinese houses. It is the same with 
the genius of prosperity, Fu-Shen, created in the sixth century 
A.D. The roads have two genii placed over them; one takes care 
of the ways and removes obstacles, the other combats evil spirits 
who infect them. The latter had had this terrestrial function in 
ancient times. Entrances have also two genii who keep them, as 
well as the doors. The first belong purely and simply to fable. 
The second are nothing less than two generals of the Emperor 
Tai-Tsong of the Tong dynasty (627-650), who had offered their 
services to the unhappy sovereign, possessed by visions of demons, 
and offered to watch near his august person. This offer having 
sufficed to put an end to this nightmare, our two valiant captains 
were recognized as the genii of doors and conquerors of demons. 

As one may see, all these divine personages are relatively recent 
creations and saw the light after the Buddhists and the Taoists 
had brought into fashion the creation of protecting genii of every 
description. For the greater part of them, if not for all, there 
was invented an earthly life; they have been identified with one 
or another person of history or legend and often with several at 
once. 

Spirits oF Heaven. — After the introduction of Chaldean 
Sabeism into China, the number of spirits representing stars or 
heavenly phenomena considerably increased from age to age; yet 
some are of very recent date. The explanation of their character 
and their adventures would require numerous pages; we can only 
give a summary indication of them. Moreover, each Chinese 
writer has his system, and a full explanation would be only a list 
of various readings. We note the principal spirits. The genius 
of fire, unknown to Chinese antiquity, and the date of whose birth 
is unknown to us, seems to have been a human person, the son 
of an ancient emperor, put in charge during his lifetime of the 
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fire-rites, and transformed after his decease into the genius of the 
air. The Tai-Sui, or genius of the year, honored for the first 
time by the Mongol emperors, as well as the Yue-tsiang or chief 
of the moon, and the Jih-Kuin, or regent of the sun, are nothing 
Jess than the gods Surya (the sun) and Soma Chandra (the 
moon), of the Brahmans. 

The rulers of the wind and the rain seem to be only the two 
constellations to which a special influence over these two atmos- 
pheric phenomena is attributed. We see them figuring in the 
rituals of the third century B. C., but they belong so little to 
Chinese antiquity, that many of the men of letters protested 
against their introduction into the national temple, declaring that 
the only masters of these things are the spirits of heaven. Others 
imagined better than this. The regent of the wind is a bird with 
one foot, that dances when the rain begins to fall. Of the prince 
of thunder and the mother of lightning, the first is a magician 
who beats a drum in the air. He strikes with an iron axe upon 
a drum of brass. The lightning arose in the first place from a 
smile of heaven, which could not contain its mirth seeing the 
awkwardness in play of a celestial spirit and a nymph of the 
mountains. A thousand fables have been invented concerning 
these personages, and temples have been raised to them, but at 
: bottom the Chinese have always believed, and still believe, that 
‘ thunder is a sign of celestial anger. 

All that precedes belongs to the official theology ; the people 
have added to these official saints the spirits of the white frost, 
hail and clouds, those of the five regions of heaven, and many 
others to whom there have been given earthly histories ac4 
cording to custom, and who are veritable spirits presiding over 
phenomena and not these phenomena themselves animized or 
fetichized, as all the texts show. 

THE Immortats. — The real or fictitious human beings raised 
to heaven by the Taoists are so considerable in number that we 
sannot even enumerate them, but will limit ourselves to some 
general notions. We have seen before what the Chinese immor- 
tals are, and how they have arrived at their condition. Among 
those who are declared such by the doctors of the sect, some 
have no part in the worship, and we have nothing to say of them 
here. The others are, as a rule, declared and recognized as the 
patrons of special classes of society, or as their protectors against 
one or another of the evils which afflict the inhabitants of the 
earth. Among these blessed guardians of mankind we will name, 
as occupying a high rank, Kuan Yin, the genius of goodness or 
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compassion, who seems to be in himself or herself (for it is a 
being of two sexes) two personages: the one Hindoo (Buddha 
Avalo-Vatecvara), the other Chinese (a local genius of the south- 
west of China); others are Wen-Tchang-Ti-Kiun, the genius of let- 
ters, a deified man confounded with a constellation by an abuse of 
language, and of quite recent origin; and Kwan-Ti, a well-known 
general of the time of the three kingdoms, who became quite 
recently the patron of warriors. 

After these come a long series of protecting Immortals of every 
species. There are some for merchants, sailors, artisans, doctors, 
women in confinement, people without children, the afflicted, the 
police, and even robbers. Who would believe it? These last 
have for guardian angels either a professional robber, or five 
brigands who desolated their country. Still others protect men 
against evils of every kind, different sorts of diseases, grass- 
hoppers, demons, the pest, inundations and drought. The greater 
part of these have once lived upon earth. Others are pure crea- 
tions of imagination, of the people or the priesthood. Each has 
his festival day fixed and his determined offerings. Let us cite, 
to the honor of the Taoists, the Lo-Kin-Tcheng-Nu, “ the chaste 
lady with the open veins.” She is a personage venerated at Kao- 
Yen-Tchen, and the patroness of virtuous young women. One 
day, being in the fields with her companions, they were surprised 
by the night, far from their homes. It was during the great heat 
of summer, and the mosquitoes swarmed. Her friends sought 
refuge in the house of a neighboring farmer. But our holy 
young woman, judging this improper, refused to accompany them 
and passed the night in the bushes; stung by the mosquitoes, she 
died of her wounds. A less elevated example is the Immortal, 
Hu-tu, a former functionary of the Tsin dynasty, represented in 
his temple by a hedgehog doubled up and darting his quills with 
fury. Country people honor him, and make him abundant offer- 
ings for fear that he will bring a hailstorm which will destroy 
the harvest; but they de not at all know to whom it is they 
address their homage. 

This should not astonish us in the Chinese. Very desirous of 
being assisted in their troubles and dangers, they are always 
ready to have recourse to any one presented to them as capable 
of being useful. It is not only the persons canonized by the 
sovereign or the Taoist priests who receive their prayers; the 
most ordinary persons shape the worship with the greatest free- 
dom, and the Chinese roads are bordered by rude chapels con- 
taining a figure or a tablet with a simple name, before which 
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the people come to pray, often without knowing who the titular 
saint is. 

This very ancient disposition of the Chinese people explains 
the facility With which Buddhism, or rather the celestial person- 
ality of Buddha, was received by them ; the people did not, change 
their religion, nor were they converted to the doctrines of Sakya 
Muni. An error widely diffused in Europe counts three or four 
hundred millions of Buddhists in China; no statement could 
be more false. As a matter of fact, Buddha was received in 
China as a new spirit, worthy to be added to the others already 
venerated in the empire. Some emperors, it is true, very few 
in number, have professed his faith; numerous monasteries have 
been erected where it is practiced more or less faithfully ; there 
was for a time among the men of letters an enthusiasm for the 
philosophic doctrine of Buddhism, the inert contemplation and 
the rest, which died out after some centuries. These were all the 
real conquests of Buddhism. Beyond this, the people, the men of 
letters, the magistrates and sovereigns honor Buddha as they do 
Kuan-Ti or Wen-Tchang-Ti-Kiun. His statue figures in the 
temples, in the midst of the genii and the Chinese Immortals, by 
the same title as all the rest, and confounded in the crowd of 
celestial beings. The Chinese are the most eclectic people in the 
world. If the Christ could endure rivals, they would certainly ad- 
mit him to their altars along with these. But the fact is that, out- 
side the monasteries, there are no real Buddhists among them. 

A final trait of the religion of the Chinese people is the venera- 
tion of animals. As a true cult, it is not primitive with ‘ the 
black-haired,” but we find among them the idea that certain 
animals have a nature superior to others and that they share in 
the intelligence of man. Originally there were four of this kind : 
the tortoise was supposed to be intelligent because fortunes were 
told from the lines on his upper shell; it was thought to be the 
intelligence of the animal which produced these signs. The 
second was the dragon, esteemed from the highest antiquity, not 
as the principle of the waters, as he is to-day, but as the repre- 
sentative of power, force and sovereign majesty, but at the same 
time also of goodness and benevolence toward man. His primitive 
form in the inscriptions proves this; we see him with the head of 
a horse or a dog, and a very shaggy body and tail. Later only 
did he take on the form of a great saurian with scales, and repre- 
sent the watery element. He was of old, then, a celestial steed. 
Tchong-Kia received two of them from Shang-ti, to be attached 
to his chariot. The first dragon seems to have been an equivalent 
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of the Assyrian griffin; he was transformed under the influence 
of the pre-Chinese people and the nigas of India. The tiger, the 
third animal, was of supernatural origin. Here it was really fear 
which added a god, for the Chinese tiger, enormousty large and 
strong, spreads terror far and wide and his voice is considered an 
incarnation of thunder. He lives a thousand years, after which 
he puts forth horns. He is honored as the adversary of demons 
and the absorbent of pestilential virus. The Ki-lin is a fanciful 
animal that recalls the unicorn of the Bible; his coming announces 
prosperity: we do not know his origin. Other animals venerated 
in different fashions are the dog, the cock, the monkey, the ferret, 
the hare and above all the fox, which surpasses the rest in his 
intelligence and wicked perfidy. The people fear his ruses and 
his ravages, and raise chapels to him that he may spare the 
poultry yard. The magistrates believe that he has the power of 
carrying away their seals and thus exposing them to great danger. 
All beg him earnestly to spare them. Primitively he was a 
profligate woman ; so at fifty he can become female. 

But I close; this section, like all the rest, would demand very 
full details and my limits are already reached. I trust that what 
I have written will give a general idea of the philosophy of 
Chinese beliefs. 


C. pE HARLEz. 
University oF Louvain, BELGIUM. 





THE ETHICS OF CREEDS. 


THE word creed, though it is the Latin equivalent for the Anglo- 
Saxon term belief, has a more restricted application. Belief may 
mear either consent to propositions or faith in persons. In the 
latter sense — as when we say a man believes in himself, in his 
friend, in God — belief implies certain emotional elements such 
as trust, confidence, respect, love. But belief in the former 
sense — belief in propositions, the acceptance of them by the mind 
as true —is a purely intellectual matter. The ambiguity attach- 
ing to the term belief has made it a constant source of theological 
fallacy. There is fortunately, however, no ambiguity about the 
word creed. This stands always and only for propositions — 
propositions to which certain persons have given their assent, 
and which they consider to be important and fundamental. Such 
propositions may be social, political, scientific, esthetic, or theo- 
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logical. The term creed is more frequently associated with theo- 
logy than with anything else, and it is theology therefore which 
I shall have here chiefly in view. Of course, mutatis mutan- 
dis, the ethical principles which apply to one creed will apply 
to all. | 

For the full treatment of the Ethics of Creeds it would be 
necessary to pursue three lines of inquiry: I. What is our duty 
as individuals in regard to creeds? II. How are creeds affected 
by the moral standard of those who formulate them? III. In 
what way do creeds react on the moral conduct of those who adopt 
them? In the present article I shall be able to discuss only the 
first of these questions. 

I must begin by explaining the psychology of belief — of belief, 
that is to say, in the restricted sense of creed. For, in conse- 
quence of a false psychology, we have often been told that it is 
our duty to believe what the very constitution of our minds pre- 
vents our believing. 

To begin with, we can only believe what is intelligible. We 
cannot believe unless we understand. By this I do not mean 
understand completely. If we could believe nothing unless we 
understood it completely, we should never believe at all. Thor- 
oughly to understand one thing would be thoroughly to under- 
stand everything; for all things in the universe act and react 
upon each other. Because we can believe what we do not under- 
stand completely, it has often been assumed that we can believe 
what we do not understand at all. Very little consideration is 
needed to show the absurdity of this assumption. A proposition 
makes an assertion ; and manifestly we cannot believe the asser- 
tion, unless we know what the assertion is. A proposition de- 
clares two things to be connected; and manifestly we cannot 
believe them to be connected unless we know what they are. I 
cannot believe that Mr. Gladstone holds the premiership, unless 
the name Gladstone calls up in my mind a definite individual and 
the term premiership a definite office. I cannot believe that man 
is a carnivorous animal, unless I know enough Latin to compre- 
hend that carnivorous means flesh-eating. If I do not under- 
stand that, there is no assertion to believe; there is merely the 





expression “ man is .” Teannot believe that hydrogen is a 
gas unless I know the essential qualities of hydrogen. So long 
as the word conveys to my mind no special signification, the 


proposition “hydrogen is a gas” will be for me reduced to the 
expression “ 





is a gas;” and in such an expression there is 
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nothing that can be either believed or disbelieved. Similarly I 
cannot believe that ‘*the Holy Ghost is of the Father and the 
Son, neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding,” 
unless I understand the meaning of these words, especially the 
meaning, in this connection, of the preposition “of.” Language 
which I do not comprehend is for me an unknown tongue. It is 
mere sound. Sound is not the object of belief, but sense. I 
can no more believe the sound of a proposition than I can believe 
the sound of a gale of wind. To assent toa statement is to think 
that its meaning is true. But I cannot think that its meaning is 
true, if it is altogether destitute of meaning. A meaningless 
proposition cannot be believed, for the simple reason that, since 
it is meaningless, there is nothing to believe. 

Then again we can only believe what is possible. We cannot 
believe that which is contrary to reason. The fact that we do 
not understand how a thing can be does not of course make it 
impossible ; its impossibility is only proved when we do under- 
stand why it cannot be. Because we may believe what reason 
fails completely to explain, it has been frequently assumed that 
we may believe what reason absolutely contradicts. But the 
assumption, as can be easily shown, is ridiculous. Reason contra- 
dicts a statement when it shows that it never could be true. 
What cannot be true at any time, is not true at present. To say 
credo quia impossibile is tantamount to saying “I believe because 
I disbelieve ;” it is equivalent to asserting that faith will enable 
us to believe to be true what we otherwise know to be false. But 
we have not two minds, one for sense and another for nonsense. 
What the mind shows to be false we cannot, with the same mind, 
believe to be true. If we could, truth and falsehood, existence 
and non-existence, belief and disbelief, would be identical, and all 
use of language would be a superfluous waste of time. For in- 
stance, I cannot believe that two and two will ever make five, 
for my mind shows me that they must always make four. If, 
then, on any occasion they made five, then five would be four and 
four would be five. In such a universe everything might be 
something else and I could not believe in the actual existence of 
anything. I cannot believe that a space will ever be enclosed by 
two straight lines, for my mind shows me that two straight lines 
will never enclose a space. If therefore at any time they did, the 
space would be both enclosed and not enclosed, and I should be 
compelled to believe and disbelieve simultaneously. Similarly I 
cannot believe that there are three persons (in the English sense 
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of the term) in one personal God. A person cannot be made up 
of several persons ; for it is the nature of a person as such, not to 
include persons, but to exclude them. To say that God is a 
person and that there are three persons who are God, is to say that 
three persons are one person and one person is three. If I could 
believe 1 to be 3, I could believe it to be 30, or 300, or nothing. 
To believe everything would be equivalent to believing nothing. 
Belief would not be possible unless there were some things which 
it is impossible to believe. 

Furthermore, we can only believe what is probable. We can 
neither believe without evidence nor against it. Evidence is to 
mental vision what light is to physical. Of mental vision there 
are two kinds, knowledge and belief. The evidence of certainty 
produces knowledge ; the evidence of probability produces belief. 
We are said to know things when they are self-evident or sup- 
ported by arguments that amount to demonstration. We are said 
to believe things when we accept them on the ground of probable 
arguments or in consequence of testimony. The amount of evi- 
dence required to produce belief is different in different individ- 
uals. For some men almost any evidence is enough, for others 
almost none. Every man has his “personal equation.” This 
will depend to some extent upon his original temperament, but 
it will depend far more upon his education and environment. 
Again, the amount of evidence required — in other words the readi- 
ness to believe — will be different in the same individual for differ- 
ent subjects. Some, who are very incredulous about the existence 
of God, believe without hesitation in the semi-divinity of Madame 
Blavatsky. As a rule, very little evidence will suffice when we 
are previously inclined to believe. But without some evidence it 
is impossible for any one mentally to assent to any proposition in 
the world. Every belief involves a corresponding disbelief. To 
accept a statement is to reject its contradictory. If I believe that 
a is x, I necessarily disbelieve that a is not x Evidence alone 
will incline me to the one state of mind and disincline me from 
the other. Unless there were some argument or testimony to 
influence me, I should neither believe nor disbelieve. 

The phrase “faith goes beyond reason” is unfortunate and mis- 
leading. It is often supposed to mean that we can believe with- 
out having any reason for our belief. But we cannot. We can 
believe without a certain kind of reasoning — without the reason- 
ing of demonstration. In fact it is the absence of demonstration 
that distinguishes belief from knowledge. Faith goes beyond 
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knowledge, because it is based on grounds which are insufficient to 
give us certainty. But some ground or reason we must have for 
every belief. And beyond this our belief does not go. It stops 
at the very point of conviction to which this reason leads. I can 
accept, for instance, the statement that Mars has an atmosphere, 
having heard that astronomers think so, having perhaps read the 
arguments on which their conclusion is based. But if I am asked 
whether I believe that the inhabitants of Mars are six feet high, 
I can only say that I believe nothing at all on the subject. I am 
acquainted with neither arguments nor testimony which would lead 
me to a conclusion. Sometimes we have conflicting evidence 
before us. In that case our belief will depend upon the balance 
of probability. We can no more believe against evidence than 
we can believe without. Suppose that a great many historians, 
whom I am accustomed to regard as trustworthy, agree in main- 
taining that Henry VIII. was a bad man, and only one historian, 
whom I have been accustomed to regard as untrustworthy, main- 
tains that he was a good man, I should be prevented by the very 
constitution of my mind from believing in the truth of the latter 
assertion. Suppose it appears to me more probable that the New 
Testament miracles should be true than that the testimony of the 
Evangelist should be false, I shall then be unable to disbelieve in 
the reality of those miracles. If, on the other hand, my reading 
and thinking have given me much evidence for the uniformity of 
nature and none for the infallibility of witnesses, I shall be un- 
able to believe in their reality. Belief will: be impossible for 
me — however much I might wish it otherwise — while the bal- 
ance of evidence remains the same. 

Finally belief is independent of volition. This follows neces- 
sarily from what has already been laid down. The profession 
of belief is not so limited. Lying is well within the range of 
voluntary effort. There may often be reasons for professing a 
creed, when there are no reasons for believing it. Fear of pun- 
ishment and hope of reward do not tend to make the truth of a 
creed more probable; but they may tend to make its adoption 
more expedient. It is often on such grounds as these that the 
clergy have endeavored to stimulate our faith, The Athana- 
sian creed begins thus: “ Whosoever will be saved, before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith, which 
Faith except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” Now if I understand this 
creed, if there is nothing in it which reason contradicts, if I 
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regard its author as likely to be acquainted with the constitution 
of the Godhead, then I can believe it. But I cannot believe it 
merely to avoid being damned. You might as well order me to 
believe that fire is cold to avoid being burned. I can only be- 
lieve a statement when the conditions of belief have been fulfilled. 
It must be expressed in intelligible language, it must be in har- 
mony with the dictates of reason, and it must be supported by 
evidence which makes its truth appear more probable than its 
falsehood. I cannot believe to order; I cannot believe at will. 

I suppose I may assume as an axiom that it is the duty of 
every rational creature to act rationally. From this axiom it will 
follow, as a corollary, that we are bound to investigate our be- 
liefs or supposed beliefs,—to inquire whether we really have 
them, and if so, whether we ought to have them. An intellectual 
mistake, if it could have been avoided, must be a moral fault. 

I say beliefs or supposed beliefs, for in this matter we may 
easily be mistaken. We may fancy that we believe — believe 
that we believe, as Coleridge put it — when in fact we do nothing 
of the kind. We have seen that it is impossible for us really to 
assent to a proposition unless we understand its terms. But we 
may imagine we understand them, simply because we have so 
often ‘repeated them. We are very apt to confuse two things 
which are profoundly different, the physiological process of utter- 
ing sounds and the psychological process of conceiving ideas. 
This is what usually happens when people declare, as they do in 
the Nicene Creed, that they believe Christ to be “of one sub- 
stance with the Father.” The ordinary meaning of the word 
substance is evidently here inapplicable. But this is the only 
meaning with which the plain man is acquainted ; he does not 
know its signification in metaphysics. He therefore attaches to 
the word no meaning at all. He can only imagine he believes 
the statement by doing the very thing which renders belief impos- 
sible; for a proposition denuded of one of its terms is no longer 
a proposition ; there is no assertion left. If he paused to inquire 
what it is he believes, he would very soon discover that he believes 
nothing, that he had nothing to believe. The Devil once asked a 
monk, wishing to lead him into heresy, “‘ What do you believe?” 
The monk replied, “I believe what the Church believes.” “ But 
what does the Church believe?” said the Devil. “The Church 
believes what I believe,’ was the wary answer. The monk 
escaped believing anything heretical by refusing to believe any- 


thing at all. We cannot believe and at the same time believe 
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nothing. We cannot believe unless we know what we are be- 
lieving. 

Then there is another way in which we may be mistaken 
about our supposed beliefs. The words of a proposition may be 
intelligible enough, but the proposition may nevertheless assert 
something which is in itself impossible. Language is symbolical ; 
words stand for thoughts; and the symbols may be brought to- 
gether when the thoughts cannot be combined. We can say, for 
example, that some figures are bilinear, but we cannot think it. A 
bilinear figure is a contradiction in terms ; on term destroys the 
other, and then there is nothing left. So too when we have 
made an arithmetical miscalculation, we imagine we believe what 
as a matter of fact we disbelieve. I may in a hurry write 22+ 
13=45, but I cannot think it. I can only think 22+13=35. 
To discover therefore whether I really believe a proposition, I 
must see if I understand the meaning of its terms, not only sepa- 
rately but together. Finally, before I can be certain I believe, I 
must ascertain that I have not been misled by motives of self- 
interest, that the wish to believe has not been father to the 
thought of belief. I must ask myself, have I any evidence for 
the truth of the creed which I imagine myself to hold? Do I 
know any convincing arguments in its favor? Or is it vouched 
for by authorities on whom I feel I can rely? Unless I am in 
possession of evidence — as much evidence as my intellectual con- 
dition at the time requires — I may be quite sure that in making 
profession of a creed I am guilty of telling a lie. 

When we have satisfied ourselves that we do actually hold the 
belief which we profess, there will remain the further and more 
difficult inquiry, whether we ought to hold it. Though our be- 
liefs do not depend directly on volition, we are indirectly to some 
extent responsible for them. It is with mental, as with physical, 
vision. No one could expect us to see in the dark; but we may 
be to blame for not having gone into the light. We cannot see 
correctly with a diseased eye; but if the disease has been caused 
by willful negligence or dissipation, we must be held accountable 
for our defective sight. That which we believe at any time will 
depend upon two factors,—our intellectual condition and the 
evidence before us. But both these factors will have been, to 
some degree, determined by ourselves. If we had read more and 
thought harder, we might have altered our personal equation of 
belief ; we might have learned to believe less easily, and therefore 
more wisely ; we might have acquired the habit of suspending 
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our judgment when a definite decision would be unwarranted. 
If we had taken the trouble, we might have found other evidence, 
which would have confirmed, or perhaps counterbalanced, that 
which was previously in our possession. If we had examined the 
evidence, some of it might have proved worthless, that is to say, 
no evidence at all; we might have discovered that the arguments 
were invalid, the testimony false. Our belief will be premature 
and unjustifiable, until we have collected all the evidence which it 
is possible for us to obtain and until we have examined that evi- 
dence as carefully as our time and abilities will permit. If we 
will not investigate, we ought not to believe. 

The majority of so-called arguments are but fallacies — un- 
sound reasonings, though they appear superficially to be sound. 
Their essential unreasonableness is disguised by a reasonable garb. 
The criteria of argument are the rules of logic; but it is not 
necessary to be a technical logician in order to discover a fallacy. 
“God did not create man a two-legged creature and leave it to 
Aristotle to teach him to reason.” Logical rules are merely 
corollaries from the laws of thonght. They follow from the con- 
stitution of the mind itself. They are phases of common sense. 
To test an argument, therefore, it is only necessary to think. We 
have but to bring our minds intently to bear upon it, and if it 
be not sound we shall soon discover its unsoundness. Look, for 
instance, at the old fallacy by which for centuries men were in- 
duced to believe in the superior wisdom of antiquity. It was 
said that just as a father is wiser than his child, so our ancestors 
must have been wiser than we. This doctrine, which shifted 
men’s responsibility on to the shoulders of their forefathers, was 
so convenient and comfortable, that they were easily persuaded of 
its truth. They did not examine the fallacy upon which it rested. 
The reason why a father is wiser than his child, if he be wiser, is 
not that he was born first, but that he has had more experience. 
From this point of view therefore, we are to be regarded as the 
fathers and grandfathers of our progenitors, for in addition to 
our own experience we have had the benefit of theirs. So the 
analogy goes to prove exactly the opposite of that which was sup- 
posed ; it is an argument to show that we are —or at any rate 
ought to be — wiser than our ancestors. Five minutes’ reflection 
would have sufficed to shatter the fallacy that was handed down 
from generation to generation as a profoundly sagacious argu- 
ment. There are hundreds of unsound reasonings current in the 
world to-day, which a little thought would just as speedily explode. 
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For testimony there are two criteria, honesty and competence. 
I need not insist upon the first. It is evidently our duty, before 
believing a witness, to assure ourselves that he would not willfully 
deceive us. It is equally important, though this is less frequently 
recognized, that we should inquire into his competence. An in- 
competent man will be certain to lead us astray by his incompe- 
tence, no less than a dishonest man by his dishonesty. Let us 
take the subject of miracles by way of illustration. It is a well- 
known psychological law that miracles are seen by those who ex- 
pect to see them. A wag some years ago stood still in Trafalgar 
Square and gazed fixedly at one of the lions. A crowd collected 
round him and he said to them, “I think I see that lion yonder 
moving his tail.” In afew minutes every member of the crowd 
thought that he too detected the same phenomenon. If that 
could happen in London in the nineteenth century, we need not 
be surprised at the prevalence of miracles among primitive peo- 
ples in bygone times. Those who regard nature as essentially 
irregular will be continually looking out for fresh instances of 
irregularity. To such men miracles will appear the most proba- 
ble of all occurrences. They will see supernatural interference in 
any extraordinary event or catastrophe ; and even when nothing 
has actually occurred to suggest it, they will conjure up signs 
of supernaturalism from their morbid and undisciplined imagi- 
nation. The age of miracles continues till the age of science 
begins. In estimating the value of testimony, we must always 
take into account the predisposition to believe. This is especially 
necessary when the testimony comes to us from ancient times. 
Antiquity did not make men more honest, and it did make them 
less critical, We are not justified in believing in the miracles 
which are said to have occurred in an ignorant and superstitious 
age, unless it can be proved that those who bore witness to them 
were free from the ignorance and superstition of their contempo- 
raries. 

Credulity — an excessive readiness to believe — is the besetting 
weakness of the human race. According to the old legend it was 
the cause of the Fall, and through it men have been “ falling ” ever 
since. The world is full of prejudices — judgments formed before 
investigation. The majority of us love our prejudices better than 
the truth ; we try to persuade ourselves that our prejudices are 
the truth. It is an easy and agreeable doctrine. Don Quixote 
on one occasion made a helmet for himself and smote it with his 
sword to try its strength. The blow broke it in halves, and he 
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was obliged to make another. But this time he did not test it ; 
he persuaded himself that it was strong enough to render any 
trial unnecessary. On the same principle, when a man begins to 
investigate his long-cherished beliefs and they give way under the 
process, he is tempted to desist. In yielding to this temptation 
he has generally been encouraged by the Church. For millenni- 
ums the clergy have lamented the lack of what they call faith 
when all the while the curse of humanity has been the lack of 
doubt. It would have been hard enough in any case to induce 
men to think for themselves. But the Church rendered it impos- 
sible. Till the end of the seventeenth century, as Mr. Lecky has 
said, every mental disposition essential to research was branded 
as a sin, and the most deadly intellectual vices were deliberately 
inculeated as virtues. It was a sin to doubt the opinions in which 
one had been brought up; it was a virtue to hold them with 
unwavering fidelity. It was a sin to attend to any objections 
that might be raised to them; it was a virtue to regard such 
objections as the wiles of the devil. It was sinful to study both 
sides of a question ; sinful to give but a qualified assent to inde- 
cisive arguments ; sinful to remain poised in doubt between con- 
flicting views ; sinful to resolve on following the light of evidence 
wherever it might lead. To seek for verified facts was the deep- 
est guilt ; to accept unverified opinions was the highest goodness. 
Investigation the theologians condemned in the strongest language 
they could command ; they called it blasphemy, they called it athe- 
ism, they declared it would lead men to hell. Throughout the 
whole of the Middle Ages the clergy demanded unfeigned assent 
and consent to the orthodox views, not only in theology but in 
every department of human knowledge. The field of physics has 
long since been wrested from their grasp. But they still endeavor 
to suppress inquiry within their own sacred precincts. Men dif- 
fering as widely as Spurgeon and Newman are on this point quite 
agreed. “Qh, sirs,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “could ye roll all sins 
into one, could ye take murder and blasphemy and adultery and 
everything that is vile and unite them all in one vast globe of 
black corruption, they would not equal the sin of unbelief. This 
is the monarch sin, the quintessence of guilt, the mixture of the 
venom of all crimes, the dregs of the mire of Gomorrah, the mas- 
terpiece of Satan, the chief work of the Devil.” “ Avoid in- 
quiry,” said Newman, “for it will lead you where there is no 
light, no peace, no hope ; it will lead you into the deep pit, where 
the sun and moon and stars and beauteous heavens are not, but 
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chilliness and barrenness and perpetual desolation.” In the con- 
demnation of inquiring doubt almost all sects and churches are 
agreed. Protestants talk about the right of private judgment, 
but they do not know what it means. Luther himself declared 
that reason should be destroyed in all Christians. There are few 
ministers of religion to-day who do not use the word “ freethinker ” 
as a term of reproach. 

The creeds of theology are always put forward as dogmas. The 
difference between these two things, though simple enough, is but 
seldom recognized. Creed means that which is believed in the 
present ; dogma that which must not be disbelieved in the future. 
In the one case the belief is held tentatively; in the other it is 
assumed to be final. People often imagine they are defending 
dogmas when they refer to the usefulness of creeds. Bat they are 
doing nothing of the kind. Formulating what we believe is quite 
different from declaring that we will never believe anything else. 
So far from being identical, the two things are antagonistic. If 
the tentative belief be useful, the assumption of its finality must be 
pernicious. Every genuine science has its creed — its register of re- 
sults — which is used as a stepping-stone to further advances. But 
whenever dogma is substituted for creed we get pseudo-science, 
science falsely so called, the aim of which is not advancement in 
knowledge but stagnation in ignorance. It is in theology — just 
where, from the difficulty and solemnity of the subject, there is 
especial need for modesty —that the claim to finality has been 
the most impudent and the most persistent. 

This theological dogmatism is without a shadow of justification. 
I need not here inquire into the infallibility of the Scriptures. 
The creeds of Christendom are confessedly interpretations and 
developments of the Bible, made by men for whom infallibility, in 
the strict sense, is not even claimed. The various articles of these 
creeds were discussed, voted upon, and settled at committee-meet- 
ings — Councils as they are technically called. If we consider the 
circumstances under which the Councils were held and the char- 
acter of the individuals who composed them, we shall be convinced 
that their discussions could not possibly have been conducted with 
that calmness and impartiality which are absolutely essential to the 
attainment of truth. ‘A General Council,” says Dean Milman, 
“was convoked to settle some questions which had already disor- 
ganized the peace of Christendom. It was a field of battle, in 
which a long train of hostilities was brought to an issue. Men 
therefore met with all the excitement, the jealousy, the antipathy 
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engendered by fierce and obstinate controversy. Each bishop was 
committed to his own opinions and was exasperated by opposition. 
They tried to triumph over their adversaries rather than dispas- 
sionately to seek for truth.” All this was more or less inevitable. 
But the character of many of the bishops made matters worse. 
Gregory Nazianzen, who had himself presided at one of these 
meetings, said, “I have never known an assembly of bishops ter- 
minate well. They strive only for power. They behave like 
angry lions to the small and like fawning spaniels to the great. 
It would seem as though a herald had convoked to the Council all 
the gluttons, villains, liars, and false swearers of the Empire. I 
will never again sit in one of these assemblies of cranes and geese.” 
These are the opinions, not of ribald atheists, but of pious and 
eminent ecclesiastics. 

There is then no creed, no single sentence of a creed, which 
we are bound unhesitatingly to accept. Dogmatism would exact 
from us a submission to which it has no right. It is therefore an 
impertinence. There is no creed, no single sentence of a creed, 
which we ought not, before accepting, very carefully to investi- 
gate. Dogmatism would dissuade us from our duty. It is there- 
fore a crime. 


ALFRED MOoOMERIE. 
LONDON. 


HERESY AT ATHENS IN THE TIME OF PLATO. 


THE communities of ancient Greece, like most other communi- 
ties at all periods of the world’s history, possessed neither formal 
religious creeds nor sacred books of acknowledged authority to 
bind the beliefs of men. Nevertheless they had a standard of 
religious orthodoxy, which we may formulate, even though they 
never formulated it themselves. To keep the statement more 
strictly within the limits of our knowledge, one Greek state, the 
one with which we are best acquainted, possessed such a standard. 
It is just possible, as Colonel Mure argued! in sharp contiadiction 
of Grote, that Athens was more intolerant in matters of religious 
belief than the other states of Greece. For one, I do not believe 
this. Plato, in the Apology, represents Socrates as saying, 

1 History of Greek Literature, iv., Appendix A. See also that thorough- 


going decrier of Athens, Julius Schvarez, in his Demokratie, pp. 216 ff. 
2 37 D—E (Jowett’s translation). 
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apropos of the suggestion that he should be punished by exile: 
“I must indeed be blinded by the love of life, if I am so irra- 
tional as to expect that when you, who are my own fellow-citi- 
zens, cannot endure my discourses and words, and have found 
them so grievous and odious that you would fain have done 
with them, others are likely to endure me. No indeed, men of 
Athens, that is not very likely. And whata life should I lead, at 
my age, wandering from city to city, living in ever-changing exile, 
and always being driven out! For I am quite sure that into 
whatever place I go, as here so also there, the young men will 
come and listen to me; and if I drive them away, their elders 
will drive me out at their desire; and if I let them come, their 
fathers and friends will drive me out for their sakes.” Here it is 
assumed that Athens stands on a par with the rest of the Greek 
world in regard to the “liberty of prophesying.” But however 
this may have been, the nature of our sources of information 
makes it advisable to confine our discussion to Athens. Here, at 
any rate, the orthodoxy of the many stood in pronounced oppo- 
sition to the heterodoxy of the few. Here, at any rate, there were 
theological doctrines, doubt or denial of which was regarded with 
displeasure and alarm by the majority: and though this majority 
had no Holy Office and acted but fitfully, it could be aroused, and 
was again and again aroused, to punish or try to punish offenders 
with all the rigors of the law. 

These vital doctrines were very few and simple. The obliga- 
tory creed by no means included all the articles of the popular 
religious faith. Thus the masses believed in a future life, which 
to many of the more cultivated appeared at least doubtful. Ex- 
pressions of this doubt were common enough, but we do not hear 
that they ever brought down even the mildest persecution upon 
their authors. Again, the masses believed in the stories told by 
Homer and Hesiod and others about the exploits and adventures 
of gods and goddesses, — believed in them, that is to say, as lit- 
eral statements of historical fact. An able and scholarly writer 
on Greek ethics, Leopold Schmidt,! has denied this. He says: 
** As appears from the Platonic dialogue entitled Euthyphro, the 
bearer of this name made himself ridiculous in the eyes of all by 
seriously believing in the legendary conflicts among the gods and 
in the fettering of Kronos by Zeus, —a plain proof that in the 
Athens of that day people did not exactly need to be infected 
by the ideas of Anaxagoras in order to be skeptical about these 

1 Ethik der alten Griechen, i. 51. 
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products of poetical imagination.” The truth is that the dialogue 
shows nothing of the sort. “Do not men,” says Euthyphro,! 
“regard Zeus as the best and most righteous of the gods? And 
yet they admit that he bound his father (Cronos) because he 
wickedly devoured his sons, and that he too had punished his own 
father (Uranus) for a similar reason, in a nameless manner. 
And yet, when I proceed against my father they are angry with 
me. So inconsistent are they in their way of talking when the 
gods are concerned and when I am concerned.” It is only in 
the eyes of Socrates that Euthyphro makes himself ridiculous. 
His belief in the mythological stories, as Plato here and else- 
where, notably in the second and third books of the Republic, 
takes for granted, was shared by the generality of his countrymen. 
But there was much in this popular mythology to offend the 
reason and the moral sense of the finer spirits. These men 
sometimes reverently set aside a revolting story as a human in- 
vention. In other cases they rationalized an improbable tale, 
after the fashion playfully suggested by Socrates in the Phadrus? 
for the legend of Boreas and Oreithyia. Again, the professional 
expositors of Homer usually interpreted the myths as moral or 
physical allegories. But, so far as we can discover, no one of 
these courses produced the smallest ripple of alarm or disapproval. 
Apparently an Athenian, without danger to himself, might have 
openly rejected or explained away the whole body of stories about 
the gods. More than this, I believe he might have freely ad- 
vanced any imaginable views as to the number, attributes, spheres 
of influence, mutual relationships and organization of the gods. 
He might, for example, hold and proclaim that Heracles* or 
Aphrodite® was one person or two persons, and no one would 


1 Euthyphro, 5 E—6 A (Jowett). 2 229 C—E. 

% Socrates, in the Euthyphro (6 A), does indeed suggest that his rejection 
of immoral myths may have been the cause of his being brought to trial on 
the charge of impiety (4cé3ea). But probably the suggestion is not seriously 
meant. If there was any danger of the sort, I think it must have been because 
the habitual denial of a large class of myths might easily be interpreted as 
implying a profounder unbelief. 

* Herodotus, II. § 44. Observe that the pious writer’s deprecation at the 
end of § 45 of the displeasure of gods and demigods is cceasioned, not by his 
having denied the divinity of the Greek Heracles, but by his having spoken 
out on a subject which should, according to him, be shrouded in a sacred 
privacy. 

5 Plato, Symposium, 180 D ; Xenophon, Symposium, VIII. 9. This process 
of dividing one person into several was subsequently carried very far. See 


Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ILI. §§ 21-23. 
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eare. It even looks as if a doctrine so fundamental and so nearly 
universal as that which made Zeus king over the other gods might 
be openly doubted or denied without offense. The rhetorician 
Isocrates, at any rate, calmly entertains! the possibility that men 
know nothing about the matter. 

What then was the obligatory creed? Simply this: Our gods 
exist and care for us.2_ It is easy to see wherein these tenets dif- 
fer from those to which the Athenians were indifferent. Doubt 
or denial of these threatened not only the practice of divina- 
tion and the sanctity of oaths, but also the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, — sacrifice, prayer, processions and the rest. The woman in 
Aristophanes* who had earned a scanty support for herself and 
her children by making and selling myrtle-wreaths for religious 
uses, complains that since Euripides has spread atheism abroad 
her sales have been reduced by more than one half. Xenophon 
reports a conversation* between Socrates and a certain Aristo- 
demus, “ who neither sacrificed to the gods nor practiced divina- 
tion, but even ridiculed those who did so.” This man professed 
to believe that a divine power existed, but that it was too august, 
too remote, to be worshiped. “ Be assured,” said he, “ that if 
I were to think that the gods have any regard for men, I should 
not neglect them.” Doubtless there were others who, with simi- 
lar views, conformed to the established religious usages, but the 
course followed by Aristodemus shows the natural tendency of 
his way of thinking. I believe that it was the more or less un- 
conscious recognition of this danger to the cultus which made 
Athenian public sentiment draw its lines where it did. But the 
fact must be emphasized that the explicit ground on which it was 
sought to repress or punish religious unbelief was generally that 
it was unbelief. What was expressly demanded was not so much 
the performanée of acts of worship as adhesion to a doctrine. 
Thus the religious count in the indictment against Socrates ran 
somewhat as follows: ‘ Socrates is an evil-doer in that he has no 
faith in the gods of the state, but introduces other new divinities.” 
The phrase vopilew Oeovs, Which I have translated “to have faith 
in the gods,” is indeed a somewhat vague phrase. It might in- 


1 Nicocles, § 26. Compare Aristotle, Politics, 1252 b. 

2 The importance attached by public opinion to the first half of this is 
abundantly certified. There is no direct evidence for the addition of the 
second clause, but I regard its inclusion as a matter of fair inference. 

3 Thesmophoriazuse, 446-452. 

* Memorabilia, I. iv. §§ 2, 10, 11. 
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clude the notion of respecting the gods, and so virtually of paying 
them their dues. But the refutation of the charge in the Platonic 
Apology! shows that to Plato at least, and therefore probably 
to all concerned, the words connoted chiefly or wholly intellectual 
belief. 

The somewhat earlier trials of Anaxagoras and Protagoras 
illustrate the same fact. The charge against Anaxagoras, if we 
may trust our authorities, was that he denied the divinity of the 
sun; that against Protagoras, that he professed himself ignorant 
as to whether the gods existed or not. Even the case of the 
notorious atheist, Diagoras of Melos, cannot be confidently cited 
as showing a greater sensitiveness for the cultus than for the 
creed. For, though it appears that the crown of his offending 
was the contempt he poured upon the Eleusinian and other mys- 
teries, we do not know the precise terms of the indictment against 
him. But it is unnecessary to insist further on this point. When 
Plato, in the tenth book of the Laws, denounces atheists and 
deists simply because their doctrines are untrue and hurtful to 
men, and not because these doctrines tend to rob the gods of their 
rights or to overturn established institutions, he is for once, as 
far as we can see, in line with popular Athenian sentiment and 
practice. 

Enough has been said to show that, in Plato’s lifetime, accusa- 
tions of atheism and deism were not rare at Athens. It was 
charged that some denied the existence of any Being whatsoever 
who could be called divine; and though the charge was certainly 
sometimes false, there is no good reason for supposing that it was 
never true. Doubtless those who substituted some other form 
of theism for faith in the national gods formed a more numerous 
class. If we may believe Plato,? those whom I have called deists, 
who, anticipating Epicurus, held that there are gods, but that 
they take no heed of men, were, if not more numerous than the 
atheists, at any rate more persistent in their unbelief. These 
forms of heresy were, in Plato’s time, of comparatively recent 
growth. The shadow of unbelief darkens no page of Homer. 
But philosophical speculation, beginning about 600 B. c., grad- 
ually brought in a spirit of inquiry, of doubt, of denial. It is 
interesting to note the phases of this spirit and the more definite 
grounds upon which it rested.2 The barbarous stories which 
attributed to individual gods all manner of vice and crime may 

1 26 B—27 E. 2 Laws, 888 C. 
8 Compare Jowett’s Plato (2d ed.), vol. v. p. 185. 
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have undermined the faith of some. Though it was possible to 
prune away such stories without going further in the path of 
unbelief, this process of rejection, once set going, is not likely 
always to have stopped at this point. Again, it may be that some 
were repelled by the many senseless and wicked things done, or 
alleged to have been done, in the name of religion. Plutarch 
affirms! that these things “ gave atheism its first birth.” Though 
this assertion is not supported by our evidence, such considera- 
tions weighed heavily with Epicurus at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, and may well enough have begun to tell earlier. But the 
chief arguments for unbelief in the time of Plato were two, the 
one derived from reflection on the fortunes of men, the other 
from the study of the material universe. 

If there is a Divine Providence, then an enlightened conscience 
demands that it rule the world justly. The good must be re- 
warded, the evil punished. But in fact we see a world out of 
joint ; the righteous forsaken and the wicked flourishing. The 
lightning, says the Aristophanic Socrates,? spares the perjurer 
but smites the temple; it is not then the weapon of Zeus. Again 
and again the spectacle of undeserved misery evokes from the 
dramatis persone of Euripides an outery of disbelief in the ex- 
istence of a righteous providence. Though this disbelief might 
often be superficial and transient, it might become deep and 
abiding. So Plato saw it, and he met it by maintaining not only 
that virtue and vice are all-sufficient reward and punishment in 
themselves, but also® that external rewards and punishments are 
awarded sooner or later, if not in this life, then in one beyond. 

The development of mechanical explanations of the physical 
world was potent in upsetting the old theology. The Clouds of 
Aristophanes gives us a vivid insight into this process. The 
Socrates of that play instructs his peasant pupil, Strepsiades, in 
meteorology (lines 365-411). In a caricature of the physical 
speculations of the day it is shown how rain, thunder and lightning 
are caused by the clouds. ‘ But who,” says Strepsiades, “ makes 
the clouds move? Is it not Zeus?” ‘“ Not at all,” answers 
Socrates, “ but a celestial rotation.”’ ‘ Rotation?” comments the 
peasant. “I never knew that before, that Zeus does not exist, 
and that in his place Rotation now is king.” Plutarch, in his 
life of Nicias (§ 23), gives a good statement of the way in 
which this physical science alarmed the multitude at the period of 


1 On Superstition, § 12. 2 Clouds, 398-402. 
3 Laws, 904 C—905 C. 
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the Peloponnesian War. “ People would not tolerate,” he says, 
“the natural philosophers and star-gazers, as they were then 
called ; for it was believed that they abolished providence by re- 
ducing it to irrational causes, blind forces and the operation of 
necessity.” Where many were alarmed, some were convinced. 
Ceasing to regard sun and moon as divine persons, ceasing to 
believe that the impressive phenomena of nature were due to 
special divine interpositions, they felt that the old familiar gods 
were banished altogether from the world. 

I have implied all along that the great mass of Athenians re- 
mained true to the ancient faith. Except for Aristophanes, to 
whose evidence in such a matter small importance can be attached, 
our witnesses all testify in this sense. But the fact that unbelief 
was abroad must have been familiar to almost every Athenian. 
So long as unbelief found expression only in the writings of 
philosophers, the general public may have remained in blissful 
ignorance of it. But when it came to be proclaimed in the 
lectures of brilliant teachers, and, still more, when it received 
sympathetic, if guarded, interpreters before the great audiences 
of the theatre, then few could remain unaware of its presence. 
The popular response was not long delayed. In or about the 
year 432 B. C., several years before Plato’s birth, a soothsayer 
named Diopeithes secured the passage by the popular assembly 
of a decree! enacting that impeachments be brought against 
“‘those who did not believe in religion, or taught theories about 
astronomy and meteorology.” This is said to have been aimed 
particularly at Anaxagoras. At any rate, the trial of Anaxagoras 
occurred about this time, and also that of Aspasia on a similar 
charge. The troubled years during and immediately following 
the Peloponnesian War witnessed at least three additional attacks 
of the same description, — against Diagoras, Protagoras and 
Socrates. It is plain that no inquisition was held into any man’s 
unacknowledged beliefs or disbeliefs; that only the most con- 
spicuous offenders were assailed; and that, even in these cases, 
there were generally other grounds of antagonism besides the one 
put most prominently forward. After Socrates’ death there was 
a long respite, but with Aristotle the series began anew. While, 
therefore, it is eminently unfair to represent the Athenians of the 
fifth and fourth centuries before Christ as systematically and 


1 Plutarch, Pericles, § 32. The language is: Kal yhpiopa AvowelOns &ypaper 
cigayyéAAcoOat rods Td Oeia wh voul(ovras } Adyous wep Tay petapclwy 3iddoKovTas. 
. « « Aexopévov 8 rod Shou x. 7. A. 
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violently intolerant, there was a jealous concern for the main- 
tenance of the religious institutions of the state, and this senti- 
ment, though generally inactive, could on grave occasions be 
roused to measures of persecution. 


F. B. TarBELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS IMPORT OF 
IDEALISM. 


Or the two sides of Hegel’s philosophy the one which presents 
the “ Absolute ” as eternal, self-evolving process is that which has 
most laid it open to misconception, and prevented many thinkers 
from seeing in its metaphysical principle more than a vast imper- 
sonal Thought that only in the final stages of its evolution arrives 
at a consciousness of itself in the human subject. But from the 
other side the Absolute appears as the eternal Subject-object, and 
self-consciousness is seen to be the clue to the labyrinth of the ideal 
evolution. For only a subjective principle can account for that 
mystery of unity in difference which is involved in all order and 
in all process, as it is the self-conscious self that can alone pre- 
serve its identity through all change. A “ material substance ” 
cannot, for it is itself constituted by those relations which are 
expressed in change. An impersonal system of “logical deter- 
minations ” cannot, for the same reason. “It isonly for ws that 
Spirit presupposes Nature, of which it is the truth, and therefore 
the absolute prius.” The process of the Idea is not rectilinear, 
it is a “circle returning into itself;” it is the self-determined, 
which preserves itself in every moment of its evolution; and 
Spirit is the Alpha and Omega of philosophy. Self-consciousness, 
therefore, is not only the crowning category but is presupposed in 
all other categories, such as cause and effect and substantiality. 

It is this permanent side of the Hegelian system which Professor 
Thomas Hill Green seized upon, simplified and made the basis of 
his own philosophy. He does not attempt in the manner of his 
master to follow the absolute through all the upward stages of its 
career, and we need dread no a priori reconstruction of the uni- 
verse at his hands. His method is, rather, a return to the critical 
method of Kant. The problem in Kant’s day may be considered 
a comparatively simple one. Kant had two opponents; on the 
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one hand, the stolid dogmatism of Wolff, on the other, the lively 
skepticism of Hume. It was Hume, he tells us, “ who first roused 
him from his dogmatic slumber ;” once fairly aroused, his pro- 
cedure was simplicity itself. He first borrowed the weapons of 
one to fight against the other, annihilating his heavier enemy 
with the sword of Hume and then coolly turned that sword against 
its owner. Dogmatic realism, that Goliath of the Philistines, lies 
in a German grave, and though a stray Scotchman may now and 
then have caught sight of the ghost, for it there will be no resur- 
rection. But skepticism was “ scotched,” not killed, and if indeed 
its beneficent office be to preserve future philosophers from “ dog- 
matic slumbers,” its death is not a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Be this as it may, it was so far from being slain by 
Kant that there are some who regard the sage of Konigsberg him- 
self as no other than a finer sort of agnostic. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy was to the idealist of some 
twenty years ago what Hume’s was to Kant. The same battle 
had to be fought over again, but on higher ground, and with one 
side favored by the results of a century of physical research, the 
other by all the light which Fichte and Hegel have thrown on 
the work of their predecessor. Professor Green found himself in 
a world in which logic was divorced from metaphysics, meta- 
physies regarded as an implicit contradiction in terms, and ethics 
installed at the head of the physical sciences. His contributions 
to the science of logic need not detain us long. Suffice it to say 
that he vindicated against Mill the objective value of the cate- 
gories of thought, the a priori character of the act of judgment, 
and the metaphysical necessity of mathematical truth. It is. in 
the ethical field that the work was accomplished which we asso- 
ciate with his name. But as Green held a metaphysical principle 
to be the only possible foundation of ethics, and as some misun- 
derstanding still seems to exist as to the precise nature of that 
principle, it may not be superfluous to examine carefully his theory 
of the metaphysics of knowledge and of nature, before consider- 
ing the subject in its ethical and religious bearings. 

I. With Green as with Kant, the work of criticism and that of 
construction go hand in hand. He asks again Kant’s question, 
“ How is knowledge possible?” But he is not altogether satisfied 
with Kant’s answer. He virtually accuses him of being himself 
the slave of both the dogmatism and the empiricism he contended 
against. Of dogmatism in accepting the object of perception 
(sinnliche Anschauung) as something “ given,” without analysis 
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of the act of judgment by which it is first made an object at all. 
Here Green is hypercritical : Kant’s language is awkward and lays 
him open to the charge of inconsistency, but there is no doubt 
that he regarded, not the perceived object, but the bare “ matter” 
of sensation as what is given. But when Green further charges 
Kant with a backsliding into the ways of empiricism in ascribing 
to the work of the understanding a merely formal value, he touches 
the weak spot in the Critical Philosophy. After all it would 
seem that the building up of his system is nothing but an ela- 
borate practical joke on the part of Kant, for no sooner is the 
imposing fabric reared than he dashes it to the ground. The 
transcendental idealist is the playful skeptic in disguise. ‘“ Macht 
zwar der Verstand die Natur, wher (and this is the point of the 
witticism) er schafft sie nicht.” The ideal world is not a real 
world at all. The celebrated “ categories” have only a fictitious 
value in their peculiar applicability to the world of sense, and as 
for the “ constructive understanding,” it is no nearer to the “ Ding- 
an-sich,” the ultimate reality, for all its trouble. The light of 
reason flashes forth for an instant, lighting up the closed cham- 
bers of the senses, and then fades into the eternal darkness whence 
it came. Fervent admirers of Kant would fain draw a veil over 
some phases of his philosophical career. What can they say to 
that “ Refutation of Idealism” which bursts suddenly upon them 
from the pages of the “Critique of Pure Reason”? Schopen- 
hauer tells us that Kant wrote it for the sake of his old servant. 
It is a charitable supposition. Let us try to believe it. 

At any rate, Kant’s Ding-an-sich becomes the unknown and 
unknowable of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and this question still re- 
mains to be put: How is knowledge possible? Knowledge, that 
is, of an organic system of things, the members of which are 
uniformly related to each other and to the whole, — knowledge, 
in a word, of Nature. Such a knowledge Green shows to be 
impossible apart from a principle which transcends Nature. It is 
impossible, on the assumption that the process of evolution is in a 
straight line, representing a graduated series of physical changes 
resulting in a graduated series of mental changes — the theory, 
in short, that regards consciousness, not as the germ, but as the 
crowning flower of unconscious nature. Nature reveals itself to 
us as an order of perpetual change. But knowledge of change 
cannot itself be a link in the chain of change; nor can conscious- 
ness of a series itself be a member of that series. No doubt the 
stages by which the individual arrives at knowledge may be repre- 
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sented as a series of conscious states, but such a series in itself 
does not constitute knowledge. Knowledge is a metaphysical act 
connecting each successive phenomenon with all that went before 
it, in the unity of self-consciousness. It is not that the series ex- 
ists first independently, and that then self-consciousness super- 
venes, binding its several links. Self-consciousness is omnipres- 
ent along the whole line, implicitly in the earlier stages of know- 
ledge, explicitly in its perfected form. The act of thought in 
relating events in order of time is a timeless act. 

If it is said that there is no consciousness of that special series 
of events which is held to give rise to consciousness, we may well 
ask, How came it then to form part of the problem? Certainly 
an immediate consciousness of molecular and neural changes is 
not given along with the sensation which is their result. When 
we say, in the language of psychology, that a sensation is an “ in- 
ternal response to an external stimulus,” we assuredly mean that 
the stimulus is a condition of the sensation. But this it can be 
only through the action of the subject that, in building up bit by 
bit the fabric of the experience, relates the two together as ante- 
cedent and consequent. The physical processes are themselves 
elements in an ideal world, and when we look upon them as some- 
thing independent of consciousness and as giving rise to it, we 
are misled by our crude notion of causality as a relation between 
“things,” apart from the thought in and for which it and all 
other relations exist, —so much so that if we take away the rela- 
tions the “things” disappear. The eternal life of the subject does 
not start with the moment of sensation, though this may be its 
first manifestation in the form of individuality. But though, 
metaphysically speaking, the self transcends its states of con 
sciousness, in another sense it is not separable from them. It 
“sees itself in all it sees,” and this is the condition of its seeing. 
This brings us to the second question. 

II. How is Nature possible? This question is inseparable 
from the former problem. Having proved that consciousness can- 
not, at any rate, be a product of nature, Green goes on to make 
clear what is not quite so obvious, that nature is the product of 
consciousness. It must be plainly understood that his problem is 
not this: Given a self-conscious principle, to deduce therefrom 
the “cosmos of experience,” as following (in Spinozistic phrase) 
from the “ necessity of its nature ;” but, Given a cosmos of expe- 
rience, the ordered world we know, to prove that such a world 


is inexplicable otherwise than as springing from a single self- 
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conscious principle. The argument proceeds in accordance with 
the “law of sufficient reason,” by which, in the presence of a 
principle that explains the facts before us, we are not entitled to 
assume any other. It is obvious that the world of our experience 
presents itself to us, not as a flux of unmeaning sensations, but 
as a system of intelligible relations, the “infinite variety ” of 
which cannot disguise from us its essential unity. That the 
many should be related implies that they are in some sort one. 
But such a unity in difference is only possible in and for thought. 
Only a subject or self, as we said before, is that which truly 
maintains its identity in the midst of change. The individual 
self cannot be the source and upholder of that order which, as 
revealed to his reason, stretches before and after, beyond the date 
of his finite days, but a self-consciousness which is higher than his 
individuality is the key to his limited experience. The nature of 
things being expressed exhaustively in terms of consciousness 
presupposes the existence of the same principle in them. The 
same principle, for, as we saw, man’s knowledge of nature im- 
plies the presence of a Self in him that transcends nature, and 
cannot belong to him as a link in the chain of natural causes. 
As thinking subject, man is absolutely one with the eternal sub- 
ject which holds the universe together in the grasp of thought. 
Obviously there cannot be two subjects equally transcendent and 
equally determining the universe of things. 

But this subject is more than a mere unifying principle, which 
might, of course, presuppose a certain difference in things ready- 
made for it to work upon. The unity and the difference are 
equally the expressions of its nature, they are essentially correla- 
tive terms, neither of which has any meaning apart from the 
other. A unity which was all unity would be, as Hegel said of 
Schelling’s Absolute, but “the night wherein all cows are black.” 
The subject can only assert itself as subject by giving rise to an 
objective world of difference and change in which it is, so to 
speak, reflected back on itself from every side. 

To the discontented people who complain that all this does not 
please them and that they want to be assured that there is some 
reality other than their thought and corresponding to it, there can 
be but one answer: “If there were any other, you could only know 
of it what consciousness chose to tell you in its own language, 
and how much better off would you be?” It is but a step from 
Kant to Hegel with his dictum that thought is the Ding-an- 
sich. The heavier burden of proof rests with the assertors of 
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the contrary; with the dogmatic realist who assumes the existence 
of a duplicate world corresponding in all its details with the 
details of our consciousness. It rests no less with those who 
presuppose an inscrutable “ thing-in-itself,” which is presumably 
“there ” for the purpose of being unknown, certainly not for the 
explanation of anything that is known. Undoubtedly the hither 
side of knowledge is the “unknown,” but to exalt this to the 
rank of an “ultimate reality” is to be guilty of a fallacy akin 
to the Platonic substantiation of 7) évra, especially provided to 
correspond with our ignorance. There is a subtle distinction be- 
tween the assertions “the unknown is the ultimate reality,” and 
“the ultimate reality is unknown.” The latter proposition is 
unobjectionable, even if not strictly true. 

III. Having proved the necessity of a metaphysical principle 
in knowledge and in nature, Green goes on to show that it is the 
same principle that is active in will. The essential characteristic 
of man’s action as distinct from that of animals is not that it is 
action directed to some end, but that its end is one inseparably 
related to his self-consciousness. Even on the lowest plane of 
man’s practical life in which action is directed to the fulfillment 
of some want which he shares in common with the animals (we 
speak, of course, of developed man, not of the baby or the idiot), 
this want is never a mere physical instinct without relation to his 
metaphysical nature. The pressure of the want does not urge 
him along in the dark, but its object, be it what it may, is some- 
thing which he has clearly recognized as his own. If this is 
true of all human action, in what will its peculiarly ethical 
quality consist? The man who steals another’s property may 
plead that in fulfillment of his want he “ clearly recognized ” that 
property as “his own.” It is here that Green shows’ that ethics 
as science or as fact can only be founded on that relation of man 
to the eternal principle in consciousness which, as we saw, alone 
makes knowledge possible to him. This principle is man’s true 
ego or self. Not, as Green is careful to remind us, that this 
implies the “ existence of a double consciousness in man.” It 
implies that there is something in his personality which, while 
itself not individual, but universal, does not set itself over against 
his individuality, but includes it while transcending its limits. 
It is owing to the presence of this consciousness in him that man’s 
action can be determined by a universal end. 

We see the bearing of this relation on the ethical problem first 
as touching the vexed question of the freedom of the will. It 
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may at first sight be doubted whether it leaves any room at all for 
the exercise of volition. Of course, if we are to regard will and 
the “ understanding which makes nature” as separate principles, 
the consistent idealist must maintain that consciousness gives rise 
to the cosmos qua rational, not qua volitional. But any theologi- 
cal system which involves an ultimate dualism between thought 
and will presents more insoluble problems than the monism we 
are considering. If by will we are to understand something which 
is prior to the cosmos of thought, as that which brings it into 
being, we encounter the insuperable difficulty of evolving thought 
from that which is not thought. If, on the other hand, we under- 
stand by will no more than the self-realizing power of the human 
and the eternal subject, will and thought are one and indivisi- 
ble. Man’s thought, is free inasmuch as it determines the objects of 
his experience and is not determined by them. His will is free 
in the same sense and in no other. Green here follows Kant. 
According to the “Critique of Practical Reason,” the will is 
independent of the chain of natural causes so far as it can be 
determined by a law presented to it by reason, which as “ noume- 
nal” is totally distinct from the “ phenomenal” law of causality. 
This independence of the will constitutes its freedom. But fur- 
ther, man’s action, as we have seen, is always directed to an end 
whieh he chooses as his own, with which he “ identifies himself.” 
In Hegel’s words, * Als sich selbst den Inhalt gebend ist der Wille, 
bei sich, frei tiberhaupt.” This autonomy of the will is the sole 
conceivable basis of morality. If in the practical sphere man 
were bound by the chain of natural causes, pushed on, consciously 
or unconsciously, by motives from without, motives which have no 
inner reference to his higher self, moral action would be an im- 
possibility for him. All so-called ethical systems which have not 
recognized the metaphysical principle in man — Eudemonism, 
Hedonism, Utilitarianism — are failures, because they cannot ac- 
count for the simple fact that a moral being is moved by an end 
which is not happiness, or pleasure, or utility, but is more often 
opposed to them, and therefore by no conceivable process can be 
evolved from them. It is not a question of Determinism versus 
Indeterminism. In all cases man’s action is determined by mo- 
tives (otherwise it would be purposeless action, the action of an 
idiot), but in moral action he is moved by an end which is not 
imposed on him from without, or by the necessities of his merely 
physical nature, but is itself determined by the constitution of 
his rational nature from within. Kant, solving his metaphysical 
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problem by means of the practical, is detected in the absurd at- 
tempt to make his ethical system stand on its head. The moral 
law is no mere “ categorical imperative,” a rule which, as Kant 
explains it, “has reference to a will not wholly determined by 
reason, and is indicated by an Ought, expressing the objective 
necessity of the action, and means that if reason were wholly 
determinant of will, the action would inevitably follow from the 
rule.” A rule is not a law; and this Kant would have seen if he 
had recognized the pure and metaphysical reason as the source of 
the moral law. His formula, “ Du kannst, denn du sollst,’’ would 
have been then reversed, * Du soll/st, denn du kannst.” 

Man’s unity with the metaphysical subject now appears as the 
sole ground of moral responsibility. If man stood to that sub- 
ject in any merely external relation, of one personality to an- 
other, or of creature to creator, the necessity of right action 
would be imposed on him from without. It is impossible to base 
moral responsibility on even divine authority. For in this case 
man might assent to the moral law as to an arbitrary rule, but it 
would not necessarily be for him the inner law of righteousness, 
the true law of his being. For man, so far as he is an indepen- 
dent self, freedom of the will may mean merely the power to 
do either good or evil. The slave of passion and the self-devoted 
servant of duty will be equally following the law of their being. 
How can a man be bound by a law which he does not recognize 
as his own? (The question sounds paradoxical, we admit.) But 
if, on the contrary, the moral law is the expression of his own 
highest nature, then in the deepest sense he is bound by the “ in- 
stinct of self-preservation” (which some moralists tell us is the 
root of the idea of duty) to obey it. In his obedience he is bow- 
ing to no external authority, human or divine, nor yet following 
a merely subjective law. He is most free, being bound, if what 
binds him is his truest self. Here, again, it may be as well to 
explain that this does not involve the existence of a dual self in 
man. We may for convenience’ sake speak of his higher and his 
lower self, or, in the language of religion, of the conflict of the 
human and the divine nature, but in either case we can only mean 
the same self as identified with higher or lower aims. 

Furthermore, it is this view alone that can justify the ethical 
necessity of self-sacrifice and reconcile the conflicting claims of 
so-called egoism and altruism. The identity of the human and 
the “ eternal subject” (which is maintained and preserved through 
difference) involves the essential identity of individual human 
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souls. Unconditional altruism is an unmeaning abstraction. It 
would not accord with that precept which Kant gives us as the 
most comprehensive formula of the moral law, “ Act so that the 
rule of thy will may serve as the principle of a universal law.” 
The universal realization of altruism would cause the destruction 
of that society of individuals on which the possibility of moral 
relations depends. While with every onward step in the world’s 
moral progress the necessity of self-sacrifice is seen more and 
more to be the ground and the goal of morality and the root- 
idea of duty, at the same time, never in any age were the sanctity 
of the individual subject, his liberty and the right of each to the 
best and highest that life can offer him, so clearly recognized as 
in our own. We regard the individual as under a positive obliga- 
tion to develop to his utmost all the powers and latent capabili- 
ties of his nature. Why? Because through the highest self- 
culture and self-fulfillment he becomes a more valuable member 
of society. After all, his duty is not to himself first, but be- 
fore and above all, to others. His life is so inseparably bound 
together with other lives that his every thought and action must 
of necessity touch his fellows as nearly as himself. No devel- 
opment and no culture of the individual is complete that does 
not take into consideration his relations to his brother-men. They 
are more than his brothers or his fellows — they are HE. . The 
relation he bears to them is an inner one of which all outer re- 
lations are but the symbol and the sign. If altruism is to jus- 
tify itself it must not annihilate egoism, but absorb it; in Hegel’s 
language, it must “ resolve its difference in a higher unity.” This 
it can do only if there is a sense in which the many individuals 
are one, not by common participation in an originally foreign 
nature, but through the unity of the Self which is the subject of 
thought and will in each. This is the deep mystery of our person- 
ality, that it is the union of the universal and individual. There- 
fore in all sacrifice of the mere individual the gain to his per- 
sonality is greater than the loss; only in following self-less and 
universal ends can he realize his own. Not in a rhetorical figure, 
but in a profound truth, he that loses his life shall find it. 

One who would certainly refuse the name of idealist, Eduard 
von Hartmann (in his “ Phinomenologie des Sittlichen Bewusst- 
seins”), has worked out the problem now before us with a 
purity of moral aim, and a philosophical and critical power so 
unrivaled that we are all the more amazed to find his entire 
ethical system hanging, as it does, in mid-air. It is founded on 
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the principle indicated above, — “ die Wesens-Identitat der Indi- 
viduen,”” — and reaches a height of moral grandeur at the ex- 
pense of consistency. Von Hartmann, in maintaining, at the 
same time, that the “‘ Ur-wesen” is an unconscious principle (ein 
Unbewusstes), has cut off the sole demonstrable ground of that 
identity. Certainly the post-Hegelian reaction is not over-suc- 
cessful in the work of philosophical construction. This union, 
then, of outer and inner, of universal and individual, we find to 
be the only sure basis of morality, its sole justification to reason 
as a reality. 

But though, as we have seen, the individual, in one sense, can 
have no wholly individual aims, yet he can consciously so limit 
the reference of those aims as to inclose his altruistic, that is his 
personal, life within the very narrowest bounds short of annihila- 
tion. We are here brought face to face with the everlasting 
problem of the existence of sin and evil, that existence which no 
form of theological creed can soften, and no philosophy can 
explain away. But sin, though in a sense real, as following, like 
idiocy or madness, according to certain laws of the constitution of 
things, from the point of view we have now reached appears as 
essentially unreal. It is more than a dragging down of man’s whole 
nature from a higher to a lower plane. Every mean thought, 
every selfish passion, every sacrifice of a wider to a narrower 
good, is an actual limitation of his personality. In this deeper 
sense sin is unreal, for personality, self-consciousness, we found to 
be the source and ground of reality. We might say further, that 
the “ verniinftige” which is the “wirkliche” in the Hegelian 
sense is a total, a whole, or a part only in so far as it stands in 
relation to the whole. If we tear any fragment from that con- 
text in which it has its being, it becomes unreal, a meaningless 
abstraction. Such an isolated fragment is moral and physical 
evil as we see it, and as such it is unreal and irrational. The 
true idealist is neither optimist nor pessimist. He does not sit 
still in sleek content, believing that this is ‘* the best of all possi- 
ble worlds,” nor, oppressed with Schopenhauerian hypochondria, 
does he bewail that not only it is no better than it should be, but 
that it is as bad as it can be. Between these two extremes the 
idealist preserves the juste milieu. For him evil is not an eternal 
reality but a phenomenal phase. It is part of the grand moment of 
differentiation by which the absolute passes to fuller manifesta- 
tion and higher unity; it is for man the necessary means to the 
realization of a higher good in the perfecting of holiness through 
temptation and struggle. 
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IV. It only remains to be seen what room is left for religion 
in a system which sweeps away all relations ab extra between 
God and his universe, which regards the causal relation, for in- 
stance, as one that, properly speaking, holds good only between 
phenomena in a world of change. That a cause should be fol- 
lowed by an effect implies the existence of a subject of that effect. 
To regard God as the cause of which the universe is the effect, is 
to expect a cause to act In a vacuum on what is, ex hypothesi, 
non-existing. Applied “ transcendentally ” the category of caus- 
ality is unmeaning. When we come to analyze it, we find that it 
has slipped from our thoughts and passed into the higher concep- 
tion of subjectivity. God is related to the universe precisely as the 
thinker to his thoughts. He is the source of all change in their 
evolution, as of unity in their change. He is more than the cause, 
he is the se/f of the universe, which is the manifestation of his na- 
ture and not the expression of his arbitrary will. ‘“ This being so ” 
(it may be said), “whatever may be the moral aspects of such a 
system, it is one that clearly makes impossible to us all to which 
we give the distinctive name of religion. How can we worship a 
God whom we have identified with our own consciousness? And 
the causal relation between God and his universe being done away 
with, what becomes of prayer and the answer to prayer? God is 
no more to us a loving father with whom we can hold that commu- 
nion which most answers to our deepest spiritual needs. There is 
for us no longer an overruling Providence, and no God that ‘ can 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,’ and in whose care 
and pity we ean trust, but only a Fate, awful and unappeasable, 
a necessity as stern as that of Nature, and which, though we may 
obey it, as our bodies obey the law of gravitation, we can neither 
love nor worship.” 

There is a certain truth in the above objections. If we are to 
regard religion as something inextricably associated with a wor- 
ship and a liturgy, nothing remains to be said. Both worship and 
liturgy have reference to a theological system which separates the 
human and the divine ; they are the mediatory forms by which it 
is sought to establish relations between the two, and can have no 
place in a theory which regards the two as.essentially one. That 
theory, as we understand it, certainly admits of no such causal 
communion between God and man as, if we take prayer in the 
sense of petition, would be implied in prayer and the answer to 
it, — that system of telegraphic messages to and from the divine 
and human centres, man’s desire influencing God’s will, God’s 
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will as deus ex machind interfering with the order of man’s nat- 
ural and spiritual life. But if by prayer we mean man’s endless 
desire and striving after the more and more perfect realization of 
the divine life within him, then for the “answer” to prayer we 
may trust that Self who, in the language of the Upanishads, is 
the “one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal thoughts, eho, 
though one, fulfills the desires of many.” We are fatalists. We 
admit it. We believe in a divine and holy Fate that is our fate. 
Not only does it mould our life according to its unalterable plan, 
but our life is its plan, — and well it is for us that it is not to be 
moved by any voice of ours. We regard the filial relation be- 
tween God and man as an imperfect expression of the truth of 
Pantheism. It has its educational value in the history of the 
world as a means or way to lead us to the true conception of our 
union with God. But its truth is not final. Like the causal rela- 
tion, it is not to be done away with, but completed in a higher 
notion. If by religion we mean a life lived, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in the light of the divine, then Idealism is of the pro- 
foundest religious significance. It presents the religious ideal, 
the union of man with God, not as the far-off end and goal of his 
moral striving, but as an ever-present fact, the condition of his 
having any moral nature at all. To explain this would be to 
repeat all that has been said above on the subject of ethics. 

Is there to be no end, no goal, no greater possibility for man 
than the now-accomplished fact? This question opens up the 
whole problem of man’s immortality. If, as we have seen, his 
self-hood is independent of natural processes, of the birth and 
growth of his physical organism, there is nothing in the dissolu- 
tion and the death of that organism that need “ fright our faith.” 
But there is more that can be said. If the divine life, which is 
man’s life, be an eternal process, the unity of which is so perfect 
that no moment of it is lost, but is taken up into the next, and 
so lives on in higher and higher form through all the countless 
stages of that ideal evolution (of which the physical evolution is 
itself but a moment), then we have some ground for maintaining 
that each soul that bears its part in this process will bear it to the 
end. Through increasing knowledge, through more perfect self- 
sacrifice, man will enlarge the bounds of his personality, his life 
deepening and broadening into the full life of God. 

“Yes,” it has been often said, “no doubt the wniversal Self 
lives on, but have we any positive reason for supposing that the 
individual will not perish?” The question mistakes the entire 
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point of view of this form of idealism. The problem is not of the 
eternal survival of a particular form or kind of conscious life, but 
of the preservation of a thread of consciousness unbroken. Man’s 
personality consists, not in his individuality, but (we are sorry if 
we must repeat it ad nauseam) in that self-consciousness wherein 
he is one with the universal subject, which is truly he, and which 
presumably binds this present stage of his evolution with every 
further stage in an unbroken immortality. We need not say that 
such a theory of man’s future state, on the one hand, makes it 
certain that each stage of his existence is determined by all that 
went before it, so that he cannot escape from the consequences of 
his deeds ; on the other hand, such a fate as eternal retribution is 
impossible for him. Sin we found to be essentially a limiting of 
the human personality. If even at its lowest limits this personality 
is divine, as long as it continues to exist at all (and we had good 
reason for maintaining it to be indestructible) it will possess the 
same divine possibilities as in the beginning. We are too apt to 
make our start from the fact of morality, to look on the moral law 
as in itself supreme, the absolute and first ; and we forget that 
man was a self before he was a moral being, and that the moral 
law exists as much for him as he for it. Do we mean, then, that he 
is at liberty to despise it, secure in the consciousness of his immor- 
tality and the power of an endless life? No, we mean only that, 
being before and above the law, his personality cannot be done 
away with by any transgression of it; that however darkened, in 
whatsoever disguise of impurity, of hate or fraud, that self still 
bears with it the germ of an eternal righteousness. In this lies the 
surety of his regeneration. For we also mean that, as the moral 
law is his law, the most perfect expression of his true nature, he 
must sooner or later recognize it as such in the inevitable develop- 
ment of his knowledge by which it becomes more and more se/f- 
knowledge. Let him start knowing himself a brute, he will end 
by knowing himself divine. ; 

To sum up the conclusions we have reached: Idealism offers 
us at least something like a satisfactory solution of the problems 
of knowledge, of the nature of the ethical ideal, of man’s free 
will and moral responsibility, of egoism as against altruism, and, 
lastly, of immortality. If we choose, we may give up each and 
all of these problems as insoluble, but in doing so we blind our- 
selves to unquestionable facts of our rational and moral nature. 
When they recur, as they will in spite of ourselves, we shall find 
the only explanation that suggests itself reaching us along some 
or all of the lines we have indicated. “ But,” it may be asked, 
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“does not the very interest of these recurring problems consist in 
their insolubility? It is their endless approach and flight that 
lures us to the search and keeps us from intellectual stagnation. 
We are finite beings when all is said and done; and after all our 
questionings of the infinite, is there not a certain bathos in bring- 
ing it thus within the compass of our understanding? We have 
solved the riddle of the universe, and yet find ourselves still shut 
up in this workaday world, and henceforth for us the fascination 
of its mystery is gone. The God of the old theology at least 
spoke to man from an infinity beyond him; the Unknown and 
Unknowable at least had the charm of infinite possibilities, but a 
God whom we have identified with our own consciousness, how- 
ever it may transcend it, has ceased to be interesting.” To this 
we reply, that it is a false view of the infinite which opposes it to 
the finite. To be infinite at all it must include and absorb its 
opposite, otherwise it would itself be finite on the side of its sep- 
aration therefrom. It is the vision of the eternal in the fleeting 
that lends the eternal interest to our quest. Life is not as dull 
as a sum in arithmetic because we have caught a glimpse of what 
we sought. For we have not by any means “ solved the riddle of 
the universe.” Whether we are finite beings or not, the problem 
of existence is as tantalizing as ever,— the question why there 
should be a world of consciousness at all, and why this particular 
sort of world more than any other. The problem of the exist- 
ence of evil has received only a problematic solution. And as 
for mystery, what profounder mystery could we ask or have than 
the mystery of self-consciousness, of that subject which can never 
appear on the surface of consciousness, for the sufficient reason 
that it lies at the ground of it. It works forever in the dark. 
Like Brahman, “man sees its playground, but itself no man 
sees.” The unknown that it is to us now, it most probably will 
be forever, and in view of our immortality we need dread no 
Inferno of philosophical platitude. The range of fascinating 
Agnosticism is as infinite as ever. 

The objections we anticipated above of course assumed that 
this form of Idealism is final. Now if there be one truth that 
philosophy teaches more than another it is this — that no phi- 
losophical system is final. The idealism of the future will differ 
as much from Hegelianism as Hegel from Fichte, as Fichte 
from Kant. For one thing, it will stand no longer in an antago- 
nistic attitude to the conclusions of physical science, but will 
absorb them to its own advantage in a higher unity. The theory 
of evolution as maintaining the thoroughgoing unity of Nature 
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is at one with the principles of Idealism. The most faithful dis- 
ciple of Hegel would not object to see the entire “ Synthetic 
Philosophy ” incorporated with the “ Encyclopedia” in the place 
of that monument of a priori foolishness — the “ Natur-Philoso- 
phie.” 

Though its form may perish the soul of Idealism never dies. 
In Asia it is as old as the Upanishads; and for us there is no 
advance beyond the Parmenidean formula : — 
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Of Professor Green himself we may fairly doubt whether he will 
ever become what is called a “ popular” thinker. He does not 
belong to “the mob of gentlemen who write with ease” and are 
the only teachers who draw a mob to listen to them. Strange to 
say, there is a haunting infection in the unwieldy utterances of 
Kant and Hegel which is fatal in its literary influence on the 
rapt student of their works. Professor Green’s “ Divine Phi- 
losophy ” must be wooed in Academie shades, and only won by 
those who will love her for herself and in spite of her sometimes 
“harsh and crabbed exterior.” The tedium of his style is occa- 
sionally, very occasionally, relieved by some epigrammatic saying, 
some burst of eloquence, like the sudden illumination of a smile 
on a plain face. But, after all, these graces are not what we look 
for first in a philosopher. 

We need not concern ourselves with the question whether Pro- 
fessor Green’s name will live, together with the work he has done 
for philosophy. But we may well ask, “*‘ What will be the influence 
of Idealism on the religion of the future? Whatever may be our 
opinion of this or that thinker’s chances of “ subjective immortal- 
ity,” there can be no doubt that the views of which Professor 
Green was so powerful an exponent are moulding the religious 
thought of large classes at the present hour. If the principles of 
Idealism ever filter down to the masses of the people, who can 
ealculate their influence for good? Already they are beginning 
to be felt in that conception of the brotherhood of man which 
underlies the prominent socialistic ideal; in that annihilation of 
the distinction between the secular and the religious, which in its 
deeper sense implies the sanctity of the secular; and in that in- 
creasing recognition of the service of man as the truest service of 
God, on which, after all, our age will most surely found its claim 
to be considered an age of moral progress. 
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Thoroughness in Theology. 


THOROUGHNESS IN THEOLOGY. 


Pau, Augustine, Aquinas, Calvin, Jonathan Edwards and 
Theodore Parker were “thoreugh” in theology. Each of these 
carried his own characteristic principles of thought and interpre- 
tation to their full and legitimate issues. Not one of them shrunk 
back afraid from extreme results. The consequence was that each 
of these thinkers produced a profound effect on thought and char- 
acter. Each came to be a master of men. Each doubtless exag- 
gerated and perverted. But each in his measure became a power 
towards righteousness and truth. 

Our own generation is marked by a profoundly interesting 
movement — an attempt, manifested in many quarters, to produce 
a framework of theology which shall at the same time take cogni- 
zance of all that criticism and science have to say in reference to 
Christian origins or human history and yet retain, in some broad 
way, the concatenation of propositions traditionally considered 
“orthodox.” The effort is a magnificent attempt to serve two 
masters. It is made by men of the highest character and the 
widest culture. It is as sincere as it is possible for a compromise 
tobe. Itattracts the adhesion of multitudes who do not wish to 
be off with the old love before they are on with the new, — the old 
love being orthodox theology, the new, progressive thought. It 
commands the enthusiastic gratitude of many young preachers, 
who are persuaded that they can do more good by sealing new 
wine in old wine-skins than by setting up in a new way altogether 
with bottles bearing an unauthorized brand and enjoying but 
limited public confidence. It puts off the evil day for many gen- 
tle lovers of peace and amity. It seems to bridge the abyss of 
revolution. For all these reasons it is of the highest intellectual, 
spiritual and social interest to every intelligent observer. 

This movement, which has won for itself the name of “ the New 
Theology,” or “ the New Orthodoxy,” may be either thorough or 
the reverse. That is to say, it may stand steadfastly by its prin- 
ciples, or it may from time to time, at convenient places, slur them 
over. Inthe former case, | venture very diffidently to believe, the 
result is hopeless self-contradiction; in the latter it is a hazy 
vagueness, which lulls the intellectual conscience and can afford 
no real intellectual help to any one. 

Dr. Fairbairn, the very learned and distinguished principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, and the foremost living scholar of the 
Congregational body in England, has given us an utterance which 
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happily illustrates “the New Theology” in its more thorough 
form. I speak of course of his monumental volume, “The Place 
of Christ in Modern Theology.” I was at first inclined to exclude 
this work from the ranks of the New Theology altogether, its 
uncompromisingly orthodox pronouncements on crucial questions 
seeming to relegate it to more antique companionship. But on 
further study I perceive that no one can justly charge Dr. Fair- 
bairn with any ignoring of what criticism and science have had to 
say on Christian origins or human history. With a master-hand 
. he arrays the whole before us. He never permits himself to base 
any conclusion on mere traditional or ecclesiastical authority. 
He recognizes and welcomes all that the new thought has to say. 
Hence he certainly may claim rank with the New Theologians. 
If his conclusions are nevertheless in flagrant opposition to all his 
premises, it is a case, not of want of “ thoroughness,” nor yet of 
inattention to the achievements of modern criticism, but rather of 
blank, bold, fearless self-contradiction. 

The very last time that I met the late Henry William Crosskey 
of Birmingham, he said to me that this book by Dr. Fairbairn 
ought to receive an adequate reply from the standpoint of Christian 
Theism. I most heartily concur with him. Meanwhile, it may 
perhaps be permitted to one quite incapable of meeting Dr. Fair- 
bairn on the field of scholarship or philosophy, to point out a few 
instances in' which it seems impossible for one illumined by no 
other light than that of common sense to follow his learned lead. 

In the first place Dr. Fairbairn avoids his theological inquiry 
with a prodigious @ priori assumption, — no less than this: that 
all speculation on the nature of God prior to the New Testament 
literature was not theology at all; that theology, on the contrary, 
begins and ends with the interpretation of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. These and these alone are for him “ the original sources,” 
as if there could be any original sources for an inquiry into the 
relations of God and Man and the Universe other than God and 
Man and the Universe themselves. 

A closer inspection yields the fact that the “ original source ” of 
all is, in the mind of Dr. Fairbairn, the consciousness of Jesus, and 
that, moreover, not concerning ethical and spiritual ideas alone, 
but even concerning the internal economy of Deity apart from the 
relation of God to Man. Then the conceptions of all the other 
writers of the New Testament are made to do duty for the con- 
sciousness of Jesus, — even those of St. Paul, although to a reader 
coming fresh to this glorious literature it would certainly appear 
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that many of the theological conceptions of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles are without a trace in the consciousness of the Jesus either of 
the Synoptics or of the Fourth Gospel. I should have been inter- 
ested had Dr. Fairbairn made an attempt to apply to the theology 
of Paul his own reiterated principle: “ The determinative idea of 
theology is... the Christ. In harmony with this mind must it be 
built, and by agreement with Him its truth determined ” (p. 188). 
I should have been interested in such an attempt, although, for 
my part, I believe the principle in question to be quite inadequate 
to the demands of truth, since the thought of the Christ himself is 
to be tested by its harmony with the purest instincts of the soul 
and its agreement with the laws impressed by God on the human 
intellect. 

When we come to inquire what contents Dr. Fairbairn discovers 
in the consciousness of Christ, the result is indeed amazing. Dr. 
Fairbairn finds in the historic Jesus a complete consciousness of 
his own Deity, and yet he says, “ If Christ in this historical life be 
conceived as a conscious God who lives and speaks like a limited 
man, then the worst form of Docetism is affirmed. For it is one that 
dissolves Him into infinite unreality ” (p. 353). Most entirely do 
I concur. But what miserable jugglery to try to combine this non- 
consciousness of Godhead in the same mind with that conscious- 
ness of Deity which is the very basis of Dr. Fairbairn’s theology ! 

But the portion of the great essay of the Principal of Mansfield 
which deals the most deadly stab at the simple and beautiful teach- 
ing of Jesus is that in which, in the interests of his theology, he 
endeavors to distinguish between God’s fatherhood to Christ and 
God’s fatherhood to us. According to him (p. 360) these are two 
totally distinct modes of fatherhood. I venture to think that all 
theological literature will yield no more flagrant instance of the 
importation of foregone conclusions into what purports to be an 
unbiased exegesis than the passage in which this distinction is 
set up. The attempted distinction, too, involves confusion after 
confusion. All these positions are successively taken up: 1. Christ 
is the son of the Father simply as being one of the Divine Persons 
in the Trinity (and therefore not son of God at all in the larger 
meaning of the word “ God,” but only a son within the Godhead). 
2. God is “ Our Father,” but in a sense entirely distinct from that 
in which he is Christ’s Father. 3. When we receive Christ’s know- 
ledge from him, we become “as He who gave it” (p. 361), which 
can only mean that we also become sons of God, which again, in 
the light of the context, can only logically mean that we also be- 
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come a Second Person in the Trinity, Sons of God the Father, as 
distinguished from God in the larger sense. Of course Dr. Fair- 
bairn will repudiate any such interpretation ; but he can only logi- 
cally do so by repudiating at the same time much on which he most 
insists. 

Indeed, the most amazing revelation of the heroic détermination 
with which a quite modern man can cleave to orthodoxy, in abso- 
lute defiance of the whole trend of his own mind, is to be found in 
those highly transcendental sections of his book in which Dr. Fair- 
bairn tells us all about the internal arrangement of the Godhead 
and the mutual relations of the “ Persons” in that community. 
The Godhead “is by this essence a society ” (p. 440). God is to 
Jesus essentially the Father, and “ He is to himself as essentially 
the Son.” The Godhead’s “inner life is a community of love” 
(p. 440). The Godhead is in fact composed of three persons, 
apparently in the full, colloquial, English sense of the word per- 
son. The Godhead is three separate Persons, who love one an- 
other, and love one another in different kinds of ways, one loving 
another paternally, whilst the second loves the first filially. No 
serious attempt is made to guard against the crass tri-theism which 
to every unsophisticated mind such an account of Godhead must 
present, further than is involved in the courageous expedient of 
constantly referring to these three Persons taken together as 
“ He.” Nor, indeed, is it easy to conceive on what lines such an 
attempt could possibly be made. 

How does Dr. Fairbairn know these most astonishing and con- 
founding facts concerning the Supreme? “ These inner and essen- 
tial modes or forms,” he explains, “ are not known to us by nature, 
but by revelation.” He states them and professes to state them 
on no other authority whatever than that of the New Testament 
documents. Let us goto the furthest limit in conceding orthodox 
interpretations of disputed texts. Yet at the best this whole stu- 
pendous hypothesis, involving the absolute subordination of the 
reason which ‘vod has given us to ex cathedra utterances, involv- 
ing the docile acceptance of innumerable seeming contradictories, 
rests on fragments here and there of a mixed literature, the cir- 
cumstances of the origin of each part of which is matter of learned 
dispute, and on snatches of the words of Jesus reported through 
no one knows what medium, no one knows after what lapse of 
time, no one knows by whom; and it is notorious that honest and 
accomplished men may read the whole literature from end to end 
without discovering one scrap of evidence that the idea of this 
Divine Triad ever entered the head of a single one of all its noble 
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band of writers. To poise the Great Pyramid upon its apex were 
indeed a trifling task compared with that which Principal Fair- 
bairn has achieved in rearing his tremendous theological conclu- 
sions on the slender support to be found in Gospels and Epistles. 

I will not here dwell on the many other tangles in which Dr. 
Fairbairn seems to me to involve himself in his determination at 
once to be a modern scholar and critic and a champion of ultra- 
orthodoxy: the sudden substitution of the Spirit to fulfill all the 
offices which have hitherto been ascribed to the Word (p. 489); 
the very unorthodox suggestion of the procession of the Word from 
the Spirit (p. 510) ; the sudden emergence of the Reason (with a 
capital R), as though this were yet another Person (p. 511); the 
casual use of the term Person as applied to Christ apparently 
meaning no more than influence (p. 880); the false distinction 
between “ the light of reason” and the speaking of God himself 
(p. 385). Iam compelled to regard this learned work as afford- 
ing one more proof that orthodox theology can only hold its own 
by constant shiftings of the connotation of terms. 

Logical confusion, after all, may be readily forgiven. Doubt- 
less herein all have sinned. But the sadder aspect of this struggle 
to read into the Gospels an ecclesiastical theology transpires when 
we note how it leads the best of men to read out of them their 
central message, — that message which alone gives all the rest its 
worth. The central thought of Jesus was the fatherhood of God, 
his central message an unceasing plea to men to enter into com- 
munion —not with himself — but with his Father and ours. He 
taught the immediate accessibility of God the Father to his every 
child, and all the stress of his yearning was that men should know 
and feel this Father with them always. In a touching passage of 
autobiography (p. 475) Dr. Fairbairn maintains, in the teeth of 
this, that man can never know the Father unless he “see a real 
son, whose knowledge of the Father is inner, and not, like his 
own, outer only.” We could be well content to let alone mere 
differences in theological philosophy. It is only when ortho- 
doxy thus reveals its profound skepticism concerning the chief 
of all spiritual truths, that we must cry out to orthodox men no 
longer to thrust their theology on Christ but to sit at his feet and 
learn. 

I pass now to a group of books more true to the prevailing type 
of the “New Orthodoxy.” ! They are not marked by the fatal 


1 The Divinity of Jesus Christ. An exposition of the Origin and Reason- 
ableness of the Belief of the Christian Church. By the Authors of ‘ Progres- 
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* hevenghnall” of Dr. Fairbairn’s treatise, and therefore their 
intrinsic contradictions more readily elude the casual reader. 

An American friend, himself a distinguished exponent of the 
New Theology, gives me to understand that the essay of the An- 
dover professors on the Divinity of Jesus Christ is intended to 
ward off from themselves and their Seminary the suspicion of af- 
fording a favorable atmosphere for the propagation of the bacilli 
of Unitarianism. Shall I be forgiven if I confess that almost the 
only differentiation which I can discover between the enunciations 
of these excellent men and a Unitarian confession lies in a certain 
gentle timidity of expression and an inaptitude for the attachment 
of clear and definite meanings to theological terms? Translate 
what they seem to mean into unambiguous English, and it would 
appear to be a simple and devout Unitarianism. It is only by a 
large admixture of “ haze”’ in their atmosphere that their theology 
bears an orthodox semblance or is likely to satisfy decriers of 
heresy. 

The whole volume — to the deep religiousness of which I render 
willing tribute — is one long play upon the words “ divinity” and 
“divine.” The writers vindicate their fidelity to the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ in one sense by advancing reasons for 
accepting his divinity in another. It will be well then to state, 
as succinctly as may be, the two very different senses in which 
this great term may be and is employed in human speech and 
literature. 

“ Divinity,” then, may mean identity with God, or it may mean 
similitude to God. If two men say, “Christ is divine,” the one 
may mean that he is God while the other means that he is God- 
like ; or, more particularly, the one may mean that he is God, 
while the other means that there is discernible in him an element 
of God. Again, if two men say that “God was in Christ,” the 
one may mean that the Persons of God and Christ mingled to the 
degree of merging, while the other means that God so influenced 
the inward spirit of Christ that his thought and character bore 
the impress of that influence. Both forms of expression are en- 
sive Orthodoxy,” Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1893. 

Survivals in Christianity. Studies in the Theology of Divine Immanence. 
By Charles James Wood. Maemillan & Co. 1893. 


The Evolution of Christianity. By Lyman Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1893. 


The Newer Religious Thinking. By David Nelson Beach. Little, Brown 
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tirely legitimate in either sense. Both may be used by him who 
holds God and Christ to be one and by him who holds them to be 
two. The only usage which is not legitimate is that which fails 
to distinguish the two vitally different significations, or passes, 
without due notice given, from the first to the second or from 
the second to the first. 

Let us, not by way of eulogy or disparagement of either, but 
simply for convenience, call the sense of these phrases which 
identifies or merges the persons of God and Christ the higher, 
the other the lower sense. The orthodox man uses them in the 
higher sense. But the Unitarian Christian quite legitimately 
uses them both in the lower. He willingly acknowledges Christ 
to have been divine: but he adds that, each in his mode and 
measure, so was Paul, or St. Francis, or 4 Kempis, or Wordsworth. 
Still more readily does he declare that God was in Christ; but he 
adds with profound conviction that God was in Luther, in Wes- 
ley, in Mazzini, in the heroic self-devotion of Garrison or John 
Brown. It is clear then that no useful argument as to the Per- 
son of Christ can be conducted unless it be agreed at the outset 
whether these phrases and the like shall be used in the higher or 
the lower sense and the usage once agreed on be steadfastly main- 
tained from first to last. 

Now my complaint against the Andover professors is that from 
first to last they never make it clear in which sense, the higher or 
the lower, that of identity with God or of susceptibility to God’s 
influence and likeness to Him, they use the word “ divine” and 
the kindred phrases. “If his work is a divine work,” they say, 
“he is more than a human person” (p. 157). Yes, assuredly, if 
“divine” be used in the higher sense. But the previous argument 
does not justify its use in any but the lower sense. If we use it 
in that sense, we may surely say no less that Dante or Beethoven 
did divine work too. That the professors use the phrase “ God in 
Christ” in the lower sense becomes quite clear from the passage in 
which they protest that they do not believe that ‘God in all his 
absoluteness, ominiscience, and omnipotence took on the form of a 
man,” but only “that God was in Christ, so far as God can mani- 
fest his life in a human personality at a given period of history ” 
(p. 176). I am myself a very pronounced Unitarian; yet I do 
not experience any difficulty in acceding to this language. 

I believe most firmly, with the Andover professors, that “ God 
can manifest his life in a human personality at a given period of 
history.” Nay, I believe that he has so manifested it over and 
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over again, is so manifesting it now in some human personalities 
widely famed, and in more whose stage is inconspicuous and whose 
work is humble. But it would never have occurred to me to ad- 
vance that fact as showing that any of these personalities are God. 
On the contrary, I am persuaded that if you question any one of 
these persons, from Jesus downward, you will find that the very 
thing which made this manifestation of God through them so 
luminous and beautiful, has always been that they have felt God 
as other than themselves, and that they have chiefly fed their lives 
on communion, not with themselves, but with God, the Father, as 
other than themselves. 

But if it is hard to make out whether our professors mean that 
Christ is really G'od, it is not less hard to make out whether they 
mean that Christ was really man. To be sure they say so, many 
times. But then again, in their gentle, hazy way, they often say 
things that throw one back into much confusion concerning what 
they intend. “What man,” ask they (p. 59), “could rightly 
lay on another a specific command like that which Jesus laid on 
the rich young man, making obedience to it a condition of admis- 
sion to the kingdom of God?” Again: “ He was Messiah, ask- 
ing and receiving such homage from men as could be given to a 
man only by those lost to self-respect ” (p. 56). What, then, are 
we to understand, —that he was not a man, or that only those 
lost to self-respect can do him homage ? 

These writers do not venture, with the bolder theologian already 
noticed, to find in the recorded utterances of Jesus much evidence 
that he was God. Among his lost sayings they do not doubt that 
there may have been such testimony. But they confess that the 
evidence available is, in the main, merely indirect (p. 44). 

It is painful to find this volume, like that which I have already 
noticed, saturated with skepticism as to the power of men directly 
to apprehend their Heavenly Father. Men are able, indeed, we 
are told, “ to apprehend God as the absolute reason and power.” 
But as our Father, the professors think, we can only apprehend 
Him through the revelation of Him in Jesus Christ. This is, 
again, profound and fundamental skepticism concerning that very 
communion of the human soul with the Father-soul which was 
the central message of Christ to man. Once more, our professors 
illustrate the fact which runs down the history of Christian liter- 
ature, that orthodox apologetics are based on the Great Denial. 
“ What guarantees to us,” they ask (p. 222), “the fatherly rela- 
tionship of God?” “ How do we know that it is anything more 
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than an idea?” They find “the guaranty of the absolute and 
essential Fatherhood of God in the absolute and essential sonship 
of Jesus Christ.” For my part I accept as guaranty of the es- 
sential and eternal relationship of God to man no theological dogma 
precariously built on the insecure foundations of documentary 
evidence. I find that guaranty in the facts of my spiritual life, 
facts which have their echo in the testified experience of tens of 
thousands of my human brothers. The proof of the Fatherhood 
of God is in the experience of life ; to that single proof and to that 
alone did Jesus himself ever make appeal. 

In Mr. Wood’s lectures on “ Survivals in Christianity ” there 
is much interesting and instructive matter. But a certain turgid- 
ity of style impairs the pleasure of the reader and must in some 
degree have derogated from the profit of the hearers. It is not 
quite clear why the book is called “ Survivals in Christianity,” 
since it largely consists of an insistence that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the central conception of Christianity. But to speak of 
a doctrine as a “ survival” is not, in the light of biological anal- 
ogy, suggestive either of its usefulness or of its permanence. Be 
that as it may, however, Mr. Wood assures us that “the inexor- 
able verdict of history is that the concept of the Trinity is the 
only permanent form of the idea of God; it is the only rational 
form” (p. 70). Again, though without obliging us with any ref- 
erences, Mr. Wood informs us that “ Jesus Christ taught that the 
Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God, and yet 
there are not three Gods, but one God” (p. 60). If then we are 
only prepared to accept from Mr. Wood the two statements that 
the Trinity is the only permanent or rational form of Theism and 
that Jesus of Nazareth tanght it in all its fullness, there would 
seem to be no more to be said, The controversy is over. The 
Unitarian is confuted and confounded. But the difficulty is that 
these statements are mere assumptions, — assumptions to which 
churchmen of the stamp of Mr. Wood are so accustomed, which 
they have heard so often and themselves so often uttered, that they 
put them forward, not as the end but as the beginning of contro- 
versy, not as conclusions but as premises of the argument, being 
entirely unaware that they are destitute of a shadow of foundation 
in history or in fact. 

Mr. Wood, a little further on, tells us that it is high time “ that 
from Jesus instead of from metaphysics we should seek the true 
content of the Idea of God” (p. 75). With all my heart do I 
assent. But then it follows that I must turn away from Mr. 
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Wood and go to the Gospels instead. For what Jesus in the Gos- 
pels tells me is that “ the pure in heart shall see God,” and that 
God clothes the lilies and feeds the ravens; while what Mr. Wood 
offers me is a jargon of undiluted metaphysics, the sense of which 
— if it have sense — neither I nor ninety-nine of my fellow-men 
out of every hundred have any faculty capable of assimilating. 

Let us sample this metaphysics: “ The Eternal Mind, conscious 
to Himself, eternally produces a Logos like Himself. Because of 
this likeness the Logos conscious to Himself and the originating 
Mind together produce also a Principle which is imperfect like 
Himself, but because the being of the Logos is derived, what He 
together with Mind originates is a procession, which is a process, 
always going on, but since it is infinite, always complete” (p. 62). 
As soon as I recovered my intellectual breath after pounding 
through these stupendous sentences, I began to look for glim- 
merings of meaning. The first I found surprised me much: for I 
perceived that these words implied that the Logos is not Mind. 
The next result was yet more startling: it was that the Holy 
Ghost is, after all, not a Person at all, but either an imperfect 
Principle, or a procession, or a process, with no bigger contradiction 
in it than that it is always uncompleted and always quite com- 
plete, —at any rate something wholly abstract, leaving me only 
two Persons to reconcile together in the Godhead. This seemed to 
lighten the task of arriving at “ the only rational form of the idea 
of God,” and for a page or two I was sustained by the hope of 
ultimate arrival at rationality. But that hope was too soon 
dashed. For presently I read that after all “the Holy Ghost 
is person. That which substantially proceeds from out of person 
is person” —a very questionable allegation. ‘He is a Person, 
the Lord of personal spirits.” 

Mr. Wood goes on to tell us that “if God the Father be imma- 
nent in the souls of men, then by virtue of the circumincession of 
the Persons of the Holy Trinity the Holy Ghost is also immanent. 
Therefore there must be some sense in which the Holy Ghost is 
personally and substantially the human soul’s indwelling souree of 
life and thought.” Is not this terribly like advertising for a func- 
tion for the Holy Ghost? If the Father be immanent in the 
human soul (which I thought was a gross heresy only held by 
those irrational Unitarians), surely we may look to Him as the 
“ indwelling source of life and thought.” Or what is his function 
in the human soul ? 

“ Simple and clear,” says Mr. Wood (p. 276), “as are the say- 
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ings of our Lord, when without any bias or prepossession they 
are received, how soon the theologians of the Church, in many in- 
stances and bearings, lost the comprehension of their profound 
and saving sense!” How amply does Mr. Wood himself illustrate 
his own thesis! Let him rid himself of his Trinitarian “ bias or 
prepossession ”’ and go to the “simple and clear sayings” of Jesus 
once more; and he shall find, instead of all this metaphysical con- 
fusion and contradiction which kills the soul, the beautiful teach- 
ing that God is our Father as he is the Father of Jesus our 
Brother, and that He breathes his life into every soul who seeks 
Him, and enters into communion with his children without medi- 
ator or intercessor. 

Of Dr. Lyman Abbott and all his work I wish to speak with 
profound respect. Yet is it impossible to acquit him, in his 
“Evolution of Christianity,” of some of the intellectual vices 
characteristic of the “* New Theology.” So well is the book known 
on his own side of the Atlantic, that it were an impertinence in 
me to detail its contents in the pages of the “ New World.” His 
thesis is that ‘the Christian religion is itself an evolution; that 
is, that this life of God in humanity is one of continuous progres- 
sive change, according to certain divine laws, and by means of 
forces, or a force, resident in humanity.” This theme he unfolds 
with rare eloquence and perspicuity. All the Old Testament 
heroes, all the apostles of Christianity from Paul to Beecher, are 
sons of evolution, products of their time and place, fruits of the 
past with whatever kindling light of individual personality. Ina 
bee-line Dr. Abbott pursues his path unbroken — unbroken save 
in one transcendent case. Jesus himself, — what are we to say of 
him? Dr. Abbott’s position requires that Jesus also should be in 
the same sense the son of evolution as the other men of might and 
holiness of whom he tells. He should show the genius of Hebrew 
faith, in its clash with the imperialism of Rome and its protest 
against the formalism of Jerusalem, turning up in the heart of 
one of unparalleled natural endowment, and opening before him 
the way to become the supreme religious teacher of the world. 
But no! Here and here alone Dr. Abbott breaks the chain of 
evolution, and speaks of “the Infinite entering” — and, we 
gather, for the first time entering — “ in human life.” 1, for my 
part, believe that God enters into myriads of human lives, and 
that the history of human thought and life can only be treated as 
an evolution in such a sense as to admit to the full of the individ- 
ual human soul acting with free initiative and making free impact 
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on society. But I am certain that an argument which holds the 
thread of evolution all down the ages save at one moment, su- 
preme and critical, and there incontinently drops it, is philosophi- 
cally valueless and critically unsound. 

Dr. Abbott strives to differentiate the relation of God to Jesus 
from his relation to all other men by saying that in the case of 
other prophets God spoke to man; whilst in that of Jesus God 
speaks in man (p. 249). There could not be a more concise ex- 
ample of the way the New Theology rides off upon a phrase. Un- 
doubtedly nine out of ten of the young preachers who are so glad 
to be able to go on using the old wine-skins for new wine, and the 
docile readers who like to feel themselves progressive without 
being tainted with Unitarianism, will be perfectly and serenely 
satisfied with this nice distinction. It recognizes God as uttering 
himself to other men, yet keeps Christ quite apart. It installs 
him in a unique position without laying on the student the heavy 
burden of such metaphysics as Mr. Wood's. It is a very comfort- 
able, convenient way of putting the thing; doubtless it has been 
uttered from a thousand pulpits, since Dr. Abbott gave the word, 
with every satisfaction to preacher and to hearers. God spoke to 
the prophets; He spoke in the Christ. It is the New Orthodoxy 
in an epigram ! 

But does it mean anything? As God does not speak with 
tongue and lips, but Spirit to spirit, it is hard to say where such 
speaking can ever be, save in the man. The only distinction be- 
tween “to” and “in” here definable is the distinction between 
outward and inward. But the speech of God with man can never 
be outward; it must be always inward. The mode in which God 
mingles himself with the spirit of a man and infuses this thought 
into the man’s thought is indeed past all finding out —like all 
simplest things, — and metaphysical speculations about Logos and 
Holy Ghost are only so many clumsy expedients for explaining 
the unexplainable. The mode of God’s access is not by us defin- 
able. But when God speaks ¢o man, it is in man that He speaks. 
If He spoke to Moses, He spoke in Moses; and if He spoke in 
Jesus, He spoke to Jesus. And through Moses and through Jesus 
alike, in different mode and measure, He has spoken to other sons 
of men. 

Dr. Abbott proceeds to add to our confusion in a manner also 
highly characteristic of the whole movement of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a promoter. He enlarges the meaning of the name 
“Christ.” Christ is sometimes for him the historical personage, 
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Jesus of Nazareth. But he goes on to say that “ the incarnation 
is not an isolated episode” (p. 251). “God has not passed 
through human life, entering at one door and going out at the 
other ; he has come into human life and is gradually filling it with 
himself. Thus the Christ is a perpetual presence, an ever-living 
Christ.” I understand this to mean that God entering into other 
men, they become also in a sense Christ. What I want to know 
is whether this secondary Christ, like the original, is God, and 
whether this collective human Christ is also the second person in 
the Trinity. 

Rev. David Nelson Beach’s volume on “The Newer Religious 
Thinking”’ interests me more than any of the works to which I 
have hitherto referred. Not that it is as pretentious as that of 
Mr. Wood or as able as that of Dr. Abbott. But there is a broad 
and breezy atmosphere about it invigorating to breathe. This is 
not an apologist timidly explaining that there really is a good 
deal of orthodoxy about him still, however heterodox he seem. It 
is one who “ rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.” It is true 
that some rags of traditionalism still hang about his limbs. But 
he does not hug them to him. Should they impede him on his 
course, he will shake them from him and press on, an athlete for 
God and truth. I take him to be a young man, and I see in him 
the temper which is the prognostication of progress, and will win 
for him in years to come a larger outlook and a still wider faith 
than that at which he has yet arrived. But my office in the pres- 
ent article is not the pleasant one of praise; my duty is to point 
out, where I seem to see it, the weakness even of the strong. I 
am not able to acquit Mr. Beach of like inconsistencies, lack of 
intellectual wholeness, and derelictions from “ thoroughness ”* — 
if in less degree — to those which I have ventured to allege against 
other champions of “the New Theology.” 

This halting habit is most conspicuous in Mr. Beach in his 
treatment of Scriptural Authority. Often and eloquently he 
pleads for the recognition of other avenues of Divine revelation 
than the letter of the Bible. But he never directly confronts the 
fundamental question: “* Has the Bible any other authority what- 
ever than that which it derives from consonance with the reason 
and conscience of men to-day?” On the one hand it is the habit 
of all “ orthodox” writers to assume for it — or at any rate for 
Christ as reported in the Bible — such a priori authority, and to 
claim that conscience and reason must both bow before its dic- 
tates. On the other hand it is in fact a truism that neither Bible 
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nor Christ can possess for any man such a privri authority, since 
it is only by use of his reason and his conscience that he can sat- 
isfy himself of whatever authority they may possess. But Mr. 
Beach hesitates between these two positions, or allows himself to 
seem to hesitate. In arguing against a mechanical view of God’s 
relation to the universe he adduces as relevant that “ it is opposed 
to the ruling expressions of the Bible” (p. 58). Concerning the 
destiny of man, he tells us that “the newer religious thinking” 
will not bow to any “dictum of a superficial interpretation of 
Scripture.” I want to know whether it will bow to a dictum of 
an interpretation of Scripture which is not superficial. Appar- 
ently it will; for he adds that it will bow to no dictum not conso- 
nant with the whole conception of man derived from (amongst other 
things) the Bible, if rightly used, — an implication, I take it, that 
it will bow to the Bible rightly used (p. 85). Again, he assures 
us (p. 106) that this newer religious thinking feels called upon to 
listen “to the Book of Nature as well as the Book of Grace; to 
the whole history of man as well as to the history of Israel ; to the 
present life of the world as well as to that life as it inspired pro- 
phets and apostles.”” What one would like to know is which “ the 
newer religious thinking” proposes to follow, supposing the Bible 
authority should be found to teach one thing and these other au- 
thorities some other; or rather on what principle it will decide 
between them. Once more, our author says (p. 143) that “ the 
new religious thinking” inclines to believe that the Bible “ fore- 
words” (cosmogonical and other) “ instead of being historical and 
literal in the sense of annals, are spiritual and moral, like poems.” 
What one wants to know is whether he thinks that the writers 
meant them as literal or that they only intended them as poems. 
Concerning the doctrine of the Trinity Mr. Beach appears to 
have no doubts. He does, indeed, aver that the credal accounts 
of the Trinity are “ bunglingly expressed ” and have erected the 
doctrine itself into the place of an idol. But, says he, “ God as 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit is in the Bible,” and, again, “ God 
is God, spoken of in the Bible as Father, Son and Holy Spirit” 
(pp. 63, 64). Since Mr. Beach merely announces these opinions, 
I can only suggest that in his reading of the Bible he has not 
yet quite emancipated himself from the habits of traditionalism. 
Joyfully do I confess that this vigorous preacher escapes that 
mordant skepticism concerning man’s innate power to commune 
with God which is the undetected motive of so much orthodox 
and semi-orthodox theology. “Jesus,” says he (p. 214), “ was in 
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a loving touch with his Father. He did not get it roundabout 
through Moses or Isaiah, but in direct consciousness. So getting 
it, he swept aside various traditional thoughts of God, to the scan- 
dal of many. The newer thinking is in an analogous temper. It, 
as it were, sees God, and hates the idols which have usurped his 
place.” The man who can write thus is not far from that clearer 
light in which men, having cast all traditionalism behind them, 
discern that the message of Jesus was the fatherhood of God, that 
this fatherhood may be directly realized by every loving soul, that 
when once it is realized and woven into life, theologies, Bibles, the 
Christ himself become secondary — means only, not ends — for 
God is all in all. 

To sum up the whole contention of this article: where the New 
Orthodoxy is “ thorough,” it is thorough in two opposite and in- 
compatible directions, and so lands us in contradictions so dis- 
tinct that he who runs may read them. Such is the quality 
of Dr. Fairbairn’s very learned book. But generally it is not 
“thorough,” and avoids too obvious contradictions by uncertain 
use of terms or incompleteness of statement. Hence, while it leaves 
a pleasant impression of liberalism on good terms with a quasi- 
orthodoxy, it cannot really help a lame man over any theological 
stiles. 

Mr. Beach gives us an admirable metaphor for theology from 
astronomy which, curiously enough, was also employed by Dr. 
Martineau the other day in his exposition of the principles of 
Manchester College at the inaugural celebration at Oxford. 
While the Ptolemaic doctrine was still in force, it was taken as 
the ground-work of all astronomical theory that the heavenly 
bodies revolve in a crystal sphere around the central Earth. But 
as observation detected more and more minor apparent motions of 
the stars which were incompatible with that doctrine in its sim- 
plicity, the exponents of the science embroidered the one great 
circle with an ever increasing number of minor cycles and epi- 
cycles, till confusion became worse and worse confounded. Then 
dawned the day of Copernican astronomy. It was revealed that 
the fundamental doctrine of the older system was fallacious. A 
sublime new conception supplanted the old, and astronomy made 
the longest single stride it has ever made away from fiction and 
towards the truth. 

What was the main error of the epicycle makers? That they 
tried to patch an ancient fiction instead of straightway asking 
themselves whether after all its basis was laid in truth. They 
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tinkered, instead of re-creating. It might have been argued, in- 
deed, that a doctrine so widely, so persistently maintained as the 
Ptolemaic must in fact have its roots in truth ; that it could not 
have prevailed so largely unless it satisfied some want of the hu- 
man mind; that it could not satisfy such want unless fundamen- 
tally it was true. Doubtless it was so argued ; and doubtless such 
argument further prolonged its life. 

Now pass to the New Theologians. Their Ptolemaic assumptions 
are two: first, the fundamental truth of the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity ; secondly, the fundamental truth of the exceptional 
authority of Scripture, or at least of Christ. Facts yielded by 
modern criticism, philosophy and science — and most of all by 
modern common sense — are turning up in multitudinous array to 
invalidate these two doctrines in their naked and primitive sim- 
plicity. Only Dr. Fairbairn accepts the facts, and boldly refrains 
from weaving any epicycles. The rest spend their time in nothing 
else than making cycles and epicycles faster and faster still, in 
ever-accelerating haste to overtake the facts, yet save their original 
hypotheses. The epicycles adorning the doctrine of the Trinity 
are too numerous to name ; and every man has his own particular 
set, warranted to preserve the original circle undeflected ; while 
the only certain thing is that in none of all these presentations 
would any ancient father or any sixteenth century reformer rec- 
ognize the doctrine which they are invented to preserve. Even 
brave and bold theologians of this type engage in the fruitless 
task of weaving epicycles to attach to the doctrine of the author- 
ity of Scripture, entering into serious debate with men who pro- 
pound the preposterous and unreasoned doctrine of inerrancy, 
arguing that in this respect and that it is not inerrant, instead of 
bluntly declaring the whole theory monstrous and unfounded, and 
building up the legitimate credit of the Bible as they would that 
of Thucydides in history or that of Dante in religious imagina- 
tion.! 

If it be a vain human phantasy that One God is or can be Three 
Persons, then no explaining and modifying of that assumption 
ean ever lead to truth. If it be a vain human phantasy that God 
ever guards a human literature from human error, then no broad- 


1 I desire to call the attention of the readers of this article to an admirable 
and most interesting pamphlet which its author has been good enough to send 
me. I allude to the Lettre a M. le Pasteur Ch. Byse, sur ’ Ecole Nouvelle 


et sur la Situation actuelle du Probleme Religieux, par Un Jeune, published at 
Lausanne. 
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ening out or thinning down of that assumption can ever guide us 
nearer to the facts. 

Theology, to be useful, must be “ thorough ;” and to be “ thor- 
ough” it must begin with fundamental questions without looseness 
in the use of terms or ambiguity in the enunciation of proposi- 
tions. 

With deep respect for their character, unfeigned rejoicing in 
their liberality and high admiration of their courage, I would yet 
venture to invite the New Theologians to a still bolder and more 
“thorough” course. I am persuaded that when they shall adopt 
it, they will perceive that in the measure in which men really be- 
lieve the simple message of Jesus, that God is our * Father,” with 
all and more than all the love towards his children and the acces- 
sibility by his children which that name implies, the need of a 
supernatural Bible, of a God-Christ, of a Divine Mediator, of the 
whole scheme of an orthodox theology, will fall away and dissolve 
in the light and sunshine of a brighter and more glorious day. 


Since writing this article, I have perused the interesting essay 
of my friend, Dr. Whiton, in the September number of the “ New 
World,” in which he offers us “ A Way out of the Trinitarian Con- 
troversy.” Most warmly do I sympathize with the beautiful cath- 
olicity of Dr. Whiton manifested in his zeal to bring Trinitarian 
and Unitarian into loving fellowship. But I am convinced that, 
if this fellowship is to be sound, it must be based on the frank 
recognition of the unity of the spirit amid intellectual divergence, 
rather than on any compact by which the Trinitarian shall no 
longer insist on certain propositions which seem to him true, and 
the Unitarian shall acquiesce in certain other propositions which 
seem to him doubtful. 

Dr. Whiton adopts the position advanced by Dr. Martineau in 
a sermon which made no small ncise among Unitarians in its day, 
subsequently attracted much attention in the “Christian Re- 
former,” and was finally embodied in his collected “ Essays, Re- 
views, and Addresses.” Dr. Martineau would be the first to admit 
that the English Unitarians did not take kindly to his ‘“* Way out 
of the Trinitarian Controversy.” 

The Eirenicon which Dr. Martineau and Dr. Whiton, from 
either side, would offer us starts from the proposition that “ The 
Father is ‘God in his primeval essence,’ the self-existent and 
absolute Deity, the infinite Source of all that is, unknowable except 
as revealed by the powers and phenomena which originate from 


Him.” 
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Now it is of course quite true that this is the sense in which 
the Nicene theologians employed the term “Father.” But it is 
no less true that Jesus, adopting a term warm with the affections 
of humanity, alive with the associations of the home, vivid with 
the simple emotions of daily life, selected the name “ Father” as 
the very word which could best connote love, protective care, ac- 
cessibility to intercourse, openness to the communion of spirit to 
spirit on the part of Deity. Jesus no doubt was no metaphysi- 
cian, and never distinguished, as good metaphysicians distinguish, 
between God as “ absolute ” and God “related.” But to take his 
term, forged in the ardent piety and passionate yearning over 
humanity of his heart, and twist it to the very opposite and con- 
tradictory of that for which he used it may have been excusable 
in men in whom Greek training overrode Hebraistic discipleship, 
but is hard to excuse in those who desire to get out of the dreary 
dialectic of the schools and to “return to Jesus.” 

It is of course also true that philosophy must recognize an “ un- 
knowable” in God. But it is no less true that philosophy must 
recognize an unknowable in every object of thought. We can 
know neither God nor man, neither universe nor plant nor stone, 
‘“‘except as revealed by the powers and the phenomena which ori- 
ginate from” them. It is well, no doubt, from time to time to 
remind ourselves of this our enduring ignorance of ‘things in 
themselves,” and most of all is it well to do so in relation to the 
highest of all objects of human thought. But religion has to do 
with the practical side of life. Our worship, our religious emotion, 
our obedience, our love must be given to God known through the 
universe around us and the inner communion of our souls. Jesus 
has taught us to call this God “ Father ;” and I am unwilling to 
depart from his usage, so suggestive, so beautiful, so inspiring, so 
luminous, so instinct with the noblest Hebraism, in order to re- 
serve that term for the Unknown Absolute, and to divide the 
terms “Son” and “ Holy Ghost” between the manifestation of 
God in “the outer world of form and life” and “ the inner world 
of consciousness.” 

Moreover, I greatly prefer the simple usage of Jesus and the 
New Testament, by which the name “ Son of God” applies to the 
man Jesus and in degree to every other man, to a usage which 
makes it stand for the Divine Power in “the outer world of form 
and life.” I humbly deprecate a statement of the Trinity which 
sees the Son only in the outer world, while recognizing the Holy 
Ghost as regnant in the inner. If Christ has any claim to rec- 
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ognition as Divine, surely it lies precisely in his activity “ within 
the inner world of consciousness.” 

I do not question that God may be thought of (1) apart from 
the outward or inward universe, (2) as active in the outward uni- 
verse, (3) as active in the inward universe. But I protest that 
such triple view of God has left no trace in the language of Jesus, 
and I protest that the terms “ Father” and “ Son,” which he has 
made current in religion, are ideally unfit to express the thought 
of God in the first and second of these aspects respectively. I 
venture further to maintain that the efforts of those who desire to 
vivify religion ought to be directed rather to helping men to think 
these three sides of God into oneness than to urging them to 
think the one God into threeness. 

Dr. Whiton urges very earnestly here and elsewhere that the 
hold which the doctrine of the Trinity has had upon the mind of 
the church is evidence that it covers a substantial truth. I should 
rather say that it is evidence that it arose to satisfy some intel- 
lectual or spiritual wants, while the question whether those wants 
may not be better supplied by a simpler presentation of Christian- 
ity still remains for discussion. . 

The intellectual want which the doctrine of the Trinity pur- 
ports to supply is the connection of the Absolute God with a 
Conditioned World. But it only disguises, it does not solve, the 
mystery; since, however many intermediates you insert between 
the Infinite and the Finite, the passage from the one to the other 
still has somewhere to be made, and the abyss cannot be bridged 
by human thought. 

The spiritual need which the doctrine of the Trinity purports 
to supply is a God whom man can know and love and hold com- 
munion with. The lack of that was not in the Christianity of 
Christ, who gave men the Father as their God, and bade them 
speak with him in their prayer and trust his all-encompassing 
love. The lack arose when Greek metaphysicians veiled the 
Father’s face, and drove him back into eternal isolation from his 
children. 

So long as men fail to believe the simple theism of Jesus and 
to know and love, as he knew and loved, the eternal, ever-present 
Father, the doctrine of the Trinity will still endure. 


RicHarD A. ARMSTRONG. 
LIVERPOOL. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Ir is no small thing that the Parliament of Religions has actu- 
ally met at Chicago and held a session over two weeks in length. 
The physical difficulty of bringing together several hundred per- 
sons from all parts of the globe to meet at an appointed place and 
time was great. There were other difficulties in the way ; there 
was no little indifference, apathy and skepticism, — many per- 
sons were afraid to commit themselves to an undertaking which 
might prove a melancholy or a ludicrous failure. Despite all ob- 
stacles the meeting was held, and not unsuccessfully. Most of 
those who had promised to come were promptly present, though 
among the absentees were several greatly regretted names. The 
hall in which the sessions were held, capable of seating between 
three thousand and four thousand persons, was constantly filled. 
The audiences were sympathetic and responsive, and the tone of 
the gathering was one of mingled earnestness and good fellow- 
ship. A great part of this good result was due to the unflagging 
zeal and the organizing and administrative ability of those who 
had charge of the meeting, among whom Hon. €. C. Bonney and 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows deserve special praise. Much also is due 
to the liberality of the gentlemen of Chicago who gave the money 
necessary to carry on the undertaking. 

Geographically the parliament might be called universal. In 
America the United States and Canada were represented ; in 
Europe, England, France, Belgium, Sweden, Germany, Russia 
and Greece; in Asia, Armenia, India, China, Japan and Siam; 
and in Africa, Egypt. There were, besides, missionaries from va- 
rious other regions who in a sort represented the religious ideas of 
their various places. It was a matter of course that the attendance 
should be greatest from America. It was not unnatural that Asia 
should stand next; men from the Far East were attracted by the 
proposition to visit the New World and to witness the great indus- 
trial display of the Fair. For Europeans the proposed assembly 
had less novelty ; and it is perhaps true that the Western mind, 
with its practical turn, was less enthusiastic over the idea of a 
congress in which persons of all shades of belief should set forth 
more or less skillfully or unskillfully their conceptions of religion. 
Yet European thought was not unfairly represented, and despite 
serious gaps, one might feel that, in a substantial sense, the whole 
world had here gathered to set side by side its various schemes of 
religious life. 
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It may be said also that the parliament offered a substantially 
universal presentation of religious beliefs in the world. Of the 
great religious bodies only two, so far as appears, distinctly de- 
clined to take part in the meeting; these were Turkish Moham- 
medanism and the Church of England. The Sultan of Turkey 
doubtless followed the opinion of the ulemas of Constantinople, 
who probably hoped for no good result from the fraternization of 
Islam with its great rival. The Archbishop of Canterbury appar- 
ently held that Christianity was making an unworthy concession 
in appearing on the same platform with religions to which a divine 
authority could not be ascribed. One or two Protestant bodies in 
the United States seem also to have stood aloof. The speakers, 
however, represented nearly all forms of civilized religious faith. 
The Catholie Church entered heartily into the movement, and sent 
the American cardinal and a number of other admirable speakers ; 
the presence of so many Catholics of this country may account for 
the absence of members of that church from Europe. From the 
Greek Church came the venerable Archbishop of Zante, always 
a picturesque and imposing figure on the platform, and the lib- 
eral religious thought of Russia had an excellent exponent in the 
person of Prince Serge Wolkonsky. Prof. Minas Tcheraz, though 
now a resident of London, appeared in behalf of the Armenian 
Church, and with him were several of his brethren from their 
native land. The Protestant bodies represented on the platform 
were Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Reformed Epis- 
copalians, French Liberal Protestants, Methodists, the New Jeru- 
salem Church, Presbyterians, the Salvation Army, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists and perhaps others. To these may be added the Free 
Religious Association, which, though it does not call itself a church, 
is essentially Protestant. The non-Christian bodies represented 
were Judaism, Mohammedanism, Brahmanism, Buddhism (Ceylon- 
ese, Siamese and Japanese), Jainism, Confucianism, Taoism and 
Reformed Shintoism. 

Besides the sessions of the Parliament proper there were con- 
gresses of the particular religious bodies, Catholic and Protestant, 
Jewish and Buddhist, in which their individual affairs were dis- 
cussed. Singularly enough the Evolutionists were included in this 
category. Most of their papers were purely scientific, but in the 
last meeting the relations of the doctrine of evolution to the belief 
in immortality and to Christianity were presented. 

No member of the Mormon Church was present at the Parlia- 


ment, but the exclusion of this body (if it was officially excluded) 
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was based not on religious but on moral grounds. The revelation 
of Joseph Smith would doubtless have been admitted, if it had not 
been inseparably connected with an impossible social organization, 
an official recognition of which was apparently deemed unwise. 
Mormons might, indeed, urge that Mohammedanism, an equally 
offensive system, was welcomed ; but to this it might fairly be re- 
plied that those who spoke for Mohammedanism abjured poly- 
gamy, and such an abjuration no Mormon would be prepared to 
make. In private circles, also, something was said of the exclusion 
of atheists, but this is unlikely. The term “atheist” is hard to 
define, and is passing out of our Western vocabulary, giving place 
to such non-committal names as “ agnostic.” Practical atheism was 
indeed affirmed by not a few of the speakers, mostly Buddhists, 
but it was as a concomitant of a general system of life rather than 
asa main dogma. It is hardly probable that anybody presented 
himself as the advocate of a system which he wished to character- 
ize as atheistic, or, if there were such a person, he was probably 
a “crank,” and therefore to be excluded on all grounds, scientific, 
ethical and religious. 

The speakers as a rule were not deputed by the bodies to 
which they belonged. But, as far as one could judge, from their 
positions and their utterances, they were, in the main, fair repre- 
sentatives of their various systems. In the case of the men from 
the Far East it was difficult for us of the West to judge. There 
could be no doubt about Mr. Mozoomdar, the present head of the 
Brahma-Somaj, a gentleman who has been long known and re- 
spected in the Western world. Iam informed by a young Japanese 
that Mr. Shibata also, the head of a section of Shintoism, is a man 
of the highest worth. Nor does there seem to be any reason to 
doubt that the great majority of those who represented China, 
Japan, India and Siam were competent and worthy to speak for 
their respective systems. 

Among those who read papers were a number of women (twelve 
or fifteen in all). They spoke on social and practical subjects, 
and on general questions of religion and ethics, for the most part 
with directness and force. The endeavor was to bring out the 
peculiar aspects of woman’s relation to religion, but rather on the 
outward than on the inward side. Nothing was said of any spe- 
cial aptitude of women for religious faith or for the apprehension 
of any particular side of the religious life. 

The contents of the papers presented were very various. There 
were descriptions of particular forms of religious faith, contribu- 
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tions to the science of the history of religion, exhibitions of the 
unity which exists in all religions and discussions of the possibil- 
ity of a perfect unity, arguments concerning theistic faith, essays 
on religious anthropology, investigations of the nature of religion 
and discussions of various ethical questions. 

The descriptive papers were mostly presented by members of 
non-Christian bodies, chiefly those of Eastern Asia. Among 
these Buddhism was perhaps the most prominent. Its priests and 
scholars from Ceylon, Siam and Japan set forth its origin, its 
philosophical basis and its ethics frequently and fully. There 
were papers on the life of Buddha, on the doctrine of cause and 
effect, on the purity of the Buddhistic morality and on the eleva- 
tion of Buddhistic life. The venerable religion of the Veda was 
expounded with equal earnestness. The distinctive idea of the 
Brahmo-Somaj was clearly set forth by its able representatives. 
There were several abstracts of the Confucian conception of life, 
among them one by the secretary of the Chinese Legation at 
Washington, and Taoism also was expounded. One of the most 
curious of these descriptive papers was that which set forth the 
history of the monotheistic movement in Shintoism, the national 
nature-worship of the Japanese. Few persons suspected that such 
a modification of this old religion existed, and that Mr. Shibata 
was the grandson of the founder of the new phase of the faith. 
Mohammedanism was championed by two gentlemen who were 
formerly Christians. One of these, Mr. Webb, portrayed at 
length the character of Mohammed and the ethical advantages of 
Islam. The Greek Church had a very effective exponent in the 
Archbishop of Zante, who, beginning with the age of Pericles, 
traced the history of Greek thought, and showed how it had 
finally entered into alliance with Jewish ideas in order to produce 
Christianity, in which, while the ritual was Semitic, the spiritual 
conception was Greek. Judaism also was presented in many dif- 
ferent aspects. 

The more general questions of religious history were diseussed 
in papers dealing with the various sacred books of the world, and 
with certain widespread religious ideas such as that of incarnation. 
This department of the subject, however, was not prominent, the 
purpose of the parliament being rather to promote interchange of 
religious convictions than to go into historical investigations. 

The idea of unity among religions was treated from various 
points of view. The actual harmony among existing religions 
was brought out, notably in Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
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paper on the “Sympathy of Religions,” which was received with 
warm favor by the audience. Mr. Higginson emphasized points 
of contact among the various systems of the world, conceptions 
which they have in common, and their substantial identity of 
essence. Other papers dwelt on the brotherhood of men, and 
their unity from the point of feeling. The oneness of ethical 
ideas throughout the world was also variously presented. There 
were various suggestions for greater or lesser reunions—for the 
reunion of Christendom, or for the larger fraternization and prac- 
tical combination of the whole world. Some of these schemes 
were based on particular religions, — Christianity, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, or the Brahmo-Somaj. Others proposed as a 
basis those ideas which are common to all faiths, or the exclusion 
of all dogma beyond the mere recognition of a supreme object of 
reverence in the universe. 

Another class of addresses dealt with the theistic problem. 
On the one hand, the argument for the belief in the existence of 
God was presented. On the other hand, the arguments against 
the acceptance of the ordinary conceptions of a personal God 
were urged. This latter view was mainly found in the papers of 
Buddhists ; there was, I believe, no European paper which was 
directed against the belief in a personal God. It is proper to 
add that Buddhism does not everywhere ignore the divine element 
in life. This remark holds of the modern forms of the faith 
which undertake to follow the teaching of the founder, the genu- 
ine Buddhism. Popular Buddhism, as is well known, has allied 
itself with popular polytheism and spirit-worship in various lands. 
But educated Buddhists spoke in the Parliament and in private 
conversation of a relation between man and God, and of the util- 
ity of the idea of God for the instruction of the people. It may 
be left to them to decide how far this is compatible with the teach- 
ing of Buddha himself as it is represented in the tradition. It is 
possibly a modification due to the influence of European thought, 
and will be highly interesting if it should prove to represent a real 
tendency toward a definite theistic conception. It is apparently 
in Japan that this modification is showing itself, and we nat- 
urally think, in connection with it, of what has been called the 
monotheistic movement in Shintoism, which, though its history is 
not clear, seems to be a modern development out of ancient germs 
of ideas. If we take into view, also, the religious movements of 
this century in India, which proceed from the Veda, we may rec- 
ognize a general tendency in the East (in which China is to be in- 
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cluded) toward a native modification of the national faiths in the 
direction of a more or less simple theism. 

Religious anthropology was treated with relative fullness. 
Man’s place in the universe was discussed from the point of view 
of various special religious creeds and of philosophy. The nature 
of the soul, the belief in immortality and the spiritual forces con- 
cerned in human progress were set forth in various papers, the 
line of thought being for the most part a general philosophical 
one. 

The nature of religion itself, as was to be expected, occupied a 
large place in the discussions. Among the particular topics were 
the relation between religion and morality ; that between religion 
and human character; the office of religion in the conduct of 
human life; the relation of religion to sociological subjects, such 
as marriage, home, education, the production and use of wealth, 
and city-problems; the religion of science; the relation between 
religion and music; the present outlook of religion, and the ulti- 
mate religion. The points of view in these papers were various, 
but in the main they emphasized the religious sentiment, the value 
to human life of the consciousness and the acknowledgment of 
God as the ideal, moral element in human thought and conduct. 
The final religion was, for some, only the completion of an existing 
form; for others, a purification of some present’ system; and for 
others still, religious feeling divested of all dogma. 

A new religion was presented by a gentleman from Hanover, 
which he termed the ideal religion, its followers being called Ideal- 
ists. It consisted in the pursuit of ideal aims in every department 
of life, home, industry, commerce, science and art. Its aim was 
to secure completeness of self-control, self-development and mutual 
love among mankind. It recognized the existence of an ultimate 
basis of the universe, to which, however, it offered no worship. 
In spite of the somewhat startling character of its name this 
scheme of life was received with hearty approbation by the audi- 
ence. It may be doubted, indeed, whether it is either “new” 
or “a religion.” Its ethics goes back a good many centuries, and 
we should be disposed to deny the name religion to a system which 
ignored communion with God, were it not that we are accustomed 
to give this name to Buddhism, which, in its original form, equally 
dispenses with all practical relations between the human and the 
divine. 

The ethical papers confined themselves to wide and general 
questions of international relations. International justice, the 
obligations of Europe and America to China and Japan, and the 
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desirableness of an international court of arbitration which should 
rid us of wars were among the questions presented, and these were 
treated with marked breadth and fairness. 

It would, no doubt, have been very interesting if the points of 
difference among various speakers could have been discussed by 
them. But by reason of the number of papers there was no time 
for such discussion. Nor was this the main object of the parlia- 
ment. It was not intended to be a scientific gathering, but rather 
a friendly meeting for the exhibition of different religious ideas 
side by side. A great point was gained when men of different 
faiths were willing to stand on the same platform and give expres- 
sion, together, each to his own convictions. The mere fact of con- 
tiguity was much. It implied, at any rate, a recognition of these 
other persons as human beings who had ideas to which it could 
not be wrong, and might not be unprofitable, to listen. One great 
barrier in the way of human progress has been men’s ignorance 
of one anather. It sometimes happens that two persons living in 
the same community, are kept apart a long time by mutual ill-feel- 
ing, till something happens to bring them together, so that each 
gets a glimpse of the human realness of the other, and straight- 
way the enmity is dispelled. In many villages there are rival reli- 
gious bodies, the members of which do not visit one another, each 
seeming to the éther the embodiment of evil; but some public 
event which forces them to act in common changes their dislike 
into hearty approval and kindness. From any point of view it is 
desirable that men should know one another; ignorance is the 
mother of a thousand ills. This fact is perfectly apparent to us 
in the spheres of commerce, science, philosophy and art. In 
these, the hope of the world, we know, lies in its unity, not a unity 
forced on it from without, but a unity which is the spontaneous 
product of mutual understanding. But it has been difficult for 
men to feel in this way about religion. It has rather seemed to 
them that they sullied their religious creeds and lives by permit- 
ting them to touch any others. It has been their pride to hold 
themselves religiously aloof from their fellows. Such isolation has 
seemed to them the sign of perfection. To this feeling the parlia- 
ment stood in direct opposition. It was based on the conviction 
that men of different faiths could never be hurt by knowing one 
another’s beliefs; that out of this contact of human souls there 
must come something good ; and that no man could look his fellow- 
man in the face with hearty friendliness and sympathy without 
finding therein something to stir and elevate him. Its main object, 
therefore, was rather to secure kindly recognition than to further 
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scientific investigation. It opened the door to all because it 
wished to recognize true humanity as well as true divinity in all. 

Concession, however, formed no part of its scheme. The men 
who were invited to speak were not expected to yield their opin- 
ions out of deference to their fellow-speakers ; all that was asked 
of each was that he should permit the others to exist. This was, 
in fact, the tone of the meeting. Christians, Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists, Confucians, Jews, all were as pronounced in the assertion of 
their views as men could be. If there was any advantage in posi- 
tiveness and certainty and finality, it was perhaps on the side of 
the Buddhists, the most of whom felt sure on philosophical grounds 
that no religion but their own had any rational reason for existence. 
The element of positiveness and certainty was, however, not lack- 
ing on the Christian side. Certainly the Catholic Church did not 
intend to yield one iota of its faith; yet it took a large and ear- 
nest part in the proceedings, confining itself for the most part to 
the assertion of its own doctrine, but sometimes gently intimating 
its opinion of others. The same thing was true of Brahmanism 
and Mohammedanism. No one of the speakers believed himself 
to be conceding anything. 

It was all the more noticeable that, notwithstanding the stal- 
wart maintenance of particular views, a certain unity did emerge 
from the mass of ideas presented. It was perhaps not to be 
wondered at that on ethical questions the speakers were all practi- 
cally at one. They all stood for the most advanced moral life of 
their lands. There was doubtless surprise in the audience when 
a Shinto high-priest, at the close of his paper, offered a suggestion 
for the establishment of an international court of arbitration. 
But this advanced moral tone was the rule. Mr. Webb at one 
time apparently began to offer an apology for the polygamous 
side of Mohammedanism, but from this he practically withdrew. 
He might have urged that the Old Testament religion permitted 
polygamy, but it was felt that no considerations drawn from the 
past would ‘be of any avail in the determination of moral ques- 
tions. It was implied, though it was not directly declared, that 
our present moral code is the outcome of our social growth, and 
the expression of elevated moral sentiment by men from all quar- 
ters of the globe eame to be regarded as a matter of course. One 
of the most effective addresses was made by a Japanese who 
arraigned the governments of Europe and the United States for 
their lack of courtesy and good faith towards Japan, and his in- 
dictment was heartily indorsed by the people present. This com- 
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munity of moral ideas was one of the most welcome exhibitions of 
the parliament. It appeared that notwithstanding diversities of 
land, social habits and religion, the civilized world is practically a 
unit in its conception of morality. 

The prominence given to the ethical side of religious systems 
was also remarkable. Each of the great forms of religion in the 
world was regarded by its exponents as preéminent in ethical 
value. Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Brahmanists, Buddhists 
and Confucians, all seemed to feel that their moral ideal is the 
absolute one. There was a disposition to resent any imputation 
of defect in this direction — not indeed in the speeches, in which 
there was nothing of a polemic character, but in private conver- 
sation. Thus the mission of a Hindu lady to Europe and America 
to arouse sympathy for Hindu women was not looked on favor- 
ably by the Brahmanists and Buddhists. They declared that the 
Hindu women are in no need of help, having those privileges and 
honors which fall to the lot of women in all civilized lands. In 
behalf of Mohammedanism it was contended that its moral code 
is the best adapted of all in the world to every class of society, 
the high and the low. For Christianity it was urged that to it 
is due the organization of kindness and helpfulness in society. 
Those papers which were unfriendly to existing religious organi- 
zations insisted that religion has done nothing to redeem the op- 
pressed or alleviate the miseries of society. This feeling, that a 
religion is to be judged by its moral outcome, is a healthy one. 
It did not always express itself clearly, nor was it always based 
on acomprehension of the relation between religion and morality. 
It was sometimes urged that religion is the creator of morality, 
sometimes that it is ethically impotent, and sometimes that it is 
the creation of morality. These discrepancies might have been 
avoided by recognizing the fact that the two have their separate 
spheres and go their different ways, though they are necessarily 
elosely allied. But though there was a lack of clearness on this 
point, the emphasis laid on the moral life was unmistakable. 
This, then, is one valuable result of the parliament, that it tended 
to establish the point that no religious creeds can affect the valid- 
ity of moral law. 

The difference between Oriental and Occidental conceptions of 
religion was adverted to in some papers, and would naturally, it 
might be supposed, appear in the course of the proceedings. Di- 
versities in dogma, custom and organization were expressed with 
sufficient distinctness ; these connect themselves with the whole 
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outward and inward history of the different peoples, and have an 
objective and visible form. The difference of religious tempera- 
ment was harder to define. Even when Eastern and Western 
creeds have become the same, it was said, they are not practically 
conceived in the same way. There was no clear statement of 
what constitutes the discrepancy ; it is perhaps a feeling that can- 
not be expressed in formulas. The term “ mysticism,” which has 
been used to define it, is itself vague and needs definition. If it 
be understood to mean a constant and controlling sense of the 
presence of the divine, it cannot be called foreign to the experi- 
ence of the Western world. However this may be, it was said by 
some of the Oriental members of the Parliament that there is 
something which will make it impossible for a Western religion to 
get a foothold in the East. Their feeling in regard to this no 
doubt rests in part on general differences of culture and habit, 
and in fact it has been the rule that a religion is in a measure 
transformed when it is adopted by an alien people. 

Jnification or harmonization of the various religious creeds of 
the world, as has been said, formed no part of the aim of the 
gathering. Its end was accomplished when men of different 
faiths met in a sort of friendly codperation. In this respect the 
meeting was no doubt unique in the history of the world. It has 
naturally been compared with the congress convoked by the great 
Mogul emperor Akbar three centuries ago. That was no doubt a 
notable event. But it was not a meeting for friendly intercourse 
among representatives of different religions; it was a debate or- 
ganized by the emperor in order that he might satisfy himself as 
to the relative value of the claims made by rival religions. The 
modern assemblage, on the contrary, was an unforced conference 
of men whose purpose was merely to set forth their religious con- 
victions. For various reasons such an assembly would hardly 
have been possible at any former time in the history of the world. 
It is perhaps the first universal congress, and it is matter of con- 
gratulation that the modern facilities of travel have thus early 
lent themselves to the successful carrying out of a general con- 
vention of men in which religion was the point of attraction. 
Progress in means of locomotion would, however, have been of no 
avail if there had not been a corresponding moral and intellectual 
advance. The whole history of the past two centuries has been a 
preparation for such a gathering. Each nation has been going its 
own way, working out its problems under its own social condi- 
tions, and developing itself ethically and religiously, so that at the 
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moment when the reunion became physically possible, it was also 
morally possible. 

The attitude of the various teachers toward different phases of 
religious life was various. Of those who believed themselves to 
be in possession of the final divine revelation, the most looked on 
other religious systems with a compassionate eye, and were willing 
to hold out the hand of sympathy and help. One or two persons 
manifested something like ill-will and hostility toward other faiths 
than their own, regarding them as simple blotches and obstacles. 
The majority, however, seemed disposed to admit some element of 
truth in all religions. There were others who held all religions 
to be equally strong and equally weak. There was no attempt to 
bring about any harmony between these various opinions. Nor is 
it likely that the meeting will have any such immediate effect, 
except, perhaps, on a very few persons. It is possible that when 
its character shall be more widely known, and when the addresses 
of the various speakers are carefully read, the impression will be 
made on many minds of a greater approach to unity among the 
different faiths of the world than they had supposed to exist. 
But the parliament is to be looked on rather as a landmark than 
as a cause of progress. By those who attended its sessions it was 
felt to be a powerful embodiment of a certain unity, a unity not 
of creed but of spirit. It seemed to some enthusiastic minds to 
have solved the social-religious problem of the world; ‘t brought 
the ends of the earth together, face to face. It must be added 
that there was no sensationalism in the meeting, and no attempt 
to produce illegitimate results. Speakers and speeches were 
serious and simple. There was a sense of something important, 
but no effort to do anything more than state opinions frankly and 
clearly. It may be said, therefore, without any exaggeration of 
sentiment, that the sincere cooperation exhibited is a most en- 
couraging sign of the moral progress of humanity. 

One could not listen to the papers read without feeling that they 
represented a great background of social moral effort and educa- 
tion. We are warranted in supposing that these educational forces 
will continue to be effective in human life. The juxtaposition and 
comparison of human ideas and achievements leads to the convic- 
tion of human weakness and human strength. The individual is 
weak, the race is strong. We may expect that any similar gather- 
ing which may be held a hundred years hence will show an advance 
on this in all good directions, an advance which will be the result 
of the deeper-lying moral ‘and intellectual forces of society. No 
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one such assemblage can be revolutionary. It chronicles the point 
gained, it encourages to further effort. That effort must lie in the 
way of the diffusion of sympathy and knowledge. Whatever brings 
men together, and helps to establish sympathetic relations among 
them, in smaller and in larger circles, will tend to develop broader 
ideas of religion. In this point of view commercial and political 
events have a large significance. The breaking down of barriers 
between nations, the free interchange of thought and the estab- 
lishment of friendly codperation will be great moral powers. It 
may be that political changes which are in themselves far from 
coming up to our ideal of justice and comity shall yet prove to be 
advantageous by opening the way to fuller social intercourse. 
The control which the Christian nations are getting in Asia and 
Africa connects itself directly with the hopes for religious advance. 
The methods and details of Christian political dealing with the 
rest of the world are not always agreeable; but after a lapse of 
time their results may be in the highest degree beneficial. They 
are the brute forces that first weld nations into some sort of unity 
and thus allow play to the higher influences of life. In Christian 
communities, one is almost inclined to say, the chief need is that 
men should understand one another. To this point, no doubt, 
the diffusion of intelligence will tend. The strengthening of sys- 
tems of general education, the founding of universities, and the 
perfecting of arrangements which shall permit a considerable 
number of our young men to attain broad intellectual culture 
will hasten the movement toward religious unity. A parliament 
of religions held at a given time enables us to see the value of 
these elements of human life. 

Among the more direct results of this parliament may probably 
be reckoned an increase in the interest in the science of the history 
of religions. This youngest of the sciences has, as yet, affected only 
a small circle, partly because its results have not got into general 
circulation and partly because the people are not prepared for the 
study of its subject-matter. The actual appearance of members 
of various non-Christian faiths in the midst of our modern life 
is likely to give reality to people’s conceptions of these faiths. 
Those who witnessed or shall read the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment will probably feel more or less concerned to know something 
of the history of the systems of belief which were there brought 
forward. Some fragments of information on the great Asiatic 
faiths got into the newspapers. The general public will no doubt 
go on as before, content to know that such things exist, incurious 
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as to their nature. A certain number of persons will be incited 
to a sympathetic study of some of these phases of religion. If 
only a few are led to do this, it will be a great gain. The ma- 
terials for the study are very great, the number of workers is 
small. Outside of France and Holland there is little organized 
investigation of the history of religions. It is, however, a branch 
of learning that deserves all the time and effort that can be 
bestowed on it. Not only are the ancient documents of such 
religious systems to be studied ; their modern forms also call for 
careful investigation. Some of them are passing away, while all 
of them are suffering modification from time to time and need to 
be examined now while they are alive. There can be little doubt 
that the gain to religion from devotion to such pursuits would be 
very great. 

It may be hoped also that an impulse has been given to the 
study of the nature and function of religion. This is an inquiry 
which lacks the objective vividness and picturesqueness of histori- 
cal investigation, but on the other hand it appeals to the large 
number of persons in the world who are concerned with theology. 
Some of the papers read in the parliament, as has been mentioned, 
dealt directly with the nature of religion. But besides this the 
assemblage itself, the mere fact of the concurrence of different 
faiths, must have prompted inquiry into the essence of religious 
belief. It might be supposed that this question had been ex- 
hausted, so many have been the treatises devoted to it. But like 
many other great questions, it has not been dealt with in a single- 
minded way. It has commonly been approached from the point 
of view of some particular system of belief, and the definition 
of religion has been forced into agreement with predetermined 
dogmas. The desirability of clear ideas on this point is obvious. 
Unless the nature of religion be known, its relation to other parts 
of human life cannot be known — to morals, for example, as we 
have intimated above. The attitudes of various speakers in the 
parliament towards religion were diverse; some made it every- 
thing, others made it nothing. A thoughtful observer must have 
felt the need of clear definition amid these conflicting presenta- 
tions. 

Another point which has been referred to before may be em- 
phasized. No doubt in many minds there arose in the presence 
of all this excellent portraiture of various faiths a feeling of kind- 
liness toward them all. Some Christians were probably led to 
recognize a certain degree of truth and validity in non-Christian 
systems. It may be that thoroughly orthodox persons found 
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themselves moving in this direction. If this sentiment should 
become widespread, it would, of course, help the establishment of 
religious brotherhood among men. It might also, possibly, affect 
the attitude of Christian bodies or individuals toward one great 
department of modern Christian effort, — missions among non- 
Christian peoples. This change of sentiment would not neces- 
sarily diminish the interest in the establishment of missionary 
communities in non-Christian lands, but it might modify the 
methods of procedure in such communities. It would perhaps 
give greater freeness and simplicity to the labors of missionaries, 
if they should feel that they can cordially recognize much in the 
faiths in the midst of which they work as the genuine utterance 
of the Spirit of God and that there is much which they do no 
completely understand. The tone of their ministrations would 
probably be less dogmatic and more friendly ; they would feel 
themselves to be less masters and more brethren and co-workers. 
There is also the question, of course, of the salvation of the 
heathen. It is this, perhaps, that has given the greatest intensity 
to Christian missions, — the belief that without Christianity the 
heathen are doomed to eternal suffering. It is possible that one 
effect of the parliament will be a modification of this belief. 
Such modification is the more likely as it seems to be in accord- 
ance with some marked tendencies in Christian orthodox bodies 
of the present day. The oldest and strongest missionary organ- 
ization in this country, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, does not refuse to send a man as mission- 
ary to the heathen simply because he is known to hold that the 
fate of the heathen man may not be absolutely determined at 
death. Such an opinion does not necessarily concede the existence 
of valid religious elements in a non-Christian faith, but it is in 
practical accord with this concession. 

It is evident, from this outline of its proceedings, that the parlia- 
ment offered a broad and fair exhibition of the religious opinions 
of the world. Conceived and organized by members of orthodox 
Christian bodies, it was conducted without sectarian narrowness 
and without timidity. In good faith it endeavored to secure the 
fullest expression of all civilized religious beliefs; if it failed to 
do this completely, the failure is to be attributed to the difficulties 
of the situation. It was a noble attempt to pave the way to an 
understanding among the religions of the world. What its results 
will be must be left to the future to decide. 

C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Theosophy, or PsychOlogical Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in1892. By F. Max Mixxer. Pp. xxiii, 
585. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. 


It would not be possible, nor fair if possible, to judge Prof. Max Miil- 
ler’s last course of Gifford Lectures without reference to the preceding 
ones. ‘The four volumes must be looked upon as a whole, intended to 
present a complete account of the religious development of mankind 
from its lowest to its highest stage. The thesis is that Religion, having 
begun with the assertion of an invisible Beyond, first in the phenomena of 
nature (“ Physical Religion”), and then in the soul of man (‘“ Anthropo- 
logical Religion”), has taken the form of Theosophy, or “ Psychological 
Religion,” by the recognition of an essential unity between God and the 
soul. The present course of Lectures is devoted to the history of this 
discovery, which, to the lecturer, is the final one for the historian as well 
as for the philosopher. 

Prof. Max Miiller’s definition of Religion, as the perception of the 
infinite, has been objected to, and not without reason, because it supposes 
religious emotions to be determined by a mere negative — the infinite 
per se,—while men have always been seen to worship some active 
power. But in his Gifford Lectures, and particularly in this last volume, 
he lets us understand that he never separated the feeling of the Beyond 
from the concept of a mysterious power living therein, and that what the 
primitive mind looks for behind the manifestations of nature is the invis- 
ible agency or agent which is supposed to be their cause. This point 
settled, we can entirely agree with the author that the aim of Religion is 
to build a bridge between man and the transcendent power he feels 
around himself. The four creeds, or rather religious schools, which are 
quoted as having succeeded in this attempt are the Vedantists in India, 
the Sofis in Persia, the Neo-Platonists and the Christian Mystics, who 
have all proclaimed the oneness of the soul with God. Did they reach 
this conclusion spontaneously in an independent way? Or is this sim- 
ilarity the result of some historical transmission? A great part of these 
Lectures deals with this problem, and, whatever one may think of the 
author’s solution, one must acknowledge that there is nobody better able 
to grasp it as a whole. 

After having traced the autonomous and unbroken growth of Indian 
philosophy, Professor Miiller goes on to show how the wise men of Greece 
followed the same road without coming in contact. with their fellow- 
travelers. Alexandrine Christianity, on the other hand, he considers 
the natural heir of Neo-Platonism much more than of Jewish thought. 
The early Fathers were Greek philosophers who simply embodied in 
the person of Christ, as their highest ideal, their familiar theory of the 
Logos, whose Neo-Platonic antecedents cannot be denied philologically 
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any more than historically. As for Sufism, its chief impulse comes also 
from Neo-Platonism — not from the Vedintas, as they go farther in the 
way of metaphysical development. 

Of these two parallel streams, the one that flows through the Indian 
mind is the more intellectual, as it claims to reach by knowledge only 
the union with God, while Christian philosophy is of a more religious 
and mystical character, as it relies rather on devotion and love towards 
God. Yet the aim and even the reasoning are the same, and therefore 
the lecturer can rightly point out that, the belief in an invisible Agent 
beyond phenomena being given as a starting point, the human mind 
is naturally and logically led to the highest point of metaphysical reason- 
ing thus far realized. But does he not attach too much importance to 
this historical parallelism when he adds (p. 311) that “a truth on which 
Plato and Badarayana agree may be looked upon as not very far from 
truth”? This is certainly going beyond the pale of history. 

It is in Christianity that the lecturer sees the most perfect expression 
of theosophical religion. Yet he says also that nowhere has it found 
such a clear and powerful expression as in the Upanishads. The great 
Vedanta teachers have summed it up in these three words: Tat tuam asi, 
“Thou art that.” That, he explains, stands for nature, or rather the 
Infinite in nature, and Z’ow for the soul, the Infinite in man. “Thou art 
that” means that the last result, the highest object discovered by anthro- 
pological Religion, is the same as the last result, the highest object dis- 
covered by physical Religion; in other words, it means that “the sub- 
ject and object of all being and all knowing are one and the same” 
(p. 106). 

Is this pantheism? The author is not afraid of the term. Having 
repeated the Apostle’s words: “In him we live and move and have 
our being,” he adds: “No doubt they are pantheism, and yet they ex- 
press the very key-note of Christianity” (p. 94). Pantheism sometimes 
looks as if it would lead to a thoroughgoing asceticism and moral indif- 
ference. Prof. Max Miller retorts that, both in Vedantism and in 
mystic Christianity, the relative reality left to the world — whether the 
consciousness of its separate existence be attributed to an illusion as in 
India, or to a fall as with the Platonists and their successors — is suffi- 
cient to determine our practical life, our moral obligations and even a 
belief in a manifested or revealed God. 

The lecturer might have followed this monistic stream of thought from 
the German mystic to the subjective Idealists of more recent times. 
But, although he more than once calls for Kant’s help to translate into 
our philosophical language the most abstruse thoughts of the Vedanta, he 
does not even allude to his successors who carried to absolute idealism 
the theory of the relativity of knowledge at the same time that, by the ad- 
mission of an absolute Reality underlying all phenomena, they reopened 
the bridge between philosophy and religion. He might have shown 
still further how this new influence, — which in France remained purely 
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intellectual with Cousin and the eclectic school, — affected deeply the 
religious thought of England and America, where it gave rise to the 
transcendental movement. Can the Tat tuam asi be expressed in more 
explicit terms than in Emerson’s Over-soul (the exact equivalent of the 
Param-fitmam), and does not the sage of Concord walk in the very steps 
of the Indian rishis, when, laboring under an analogous difficulty of 
expressing —save by metaphorical terms—the ultimate essence of 
things, he borrows his image from the same source as the worshipers 
of Agni. “From within or from behind a light shines through us upon 
things and makes us aware that we are nothing, but the light is all.” 
Finally, the author might have examined whether this theosophy has not 
found a new support in such unexpected quarters as the most recent 
supporters of Evolution, when Herbert Spencer teaches, as the ultimate 
truth of Religion and Science alike, their common ground of reconcilia- 
tion, — that the power manifested through the universe distinguished as 
material is the same power which in ourselves wells up under the form 
of consciousness, and that this power, as it reveals itself to our mind, is 
but a conditioned manifestation of an unconditioned Reality from which 
everything proceeds ? 

These Lectures do not seem to have awakened the interest one might 
have expected. The reason is, perhaps, that they contain nothing new or 
startling, but are simply an amplification of Professor Miiller’s already 
well-known views on the history of Religion. ‘This position is rather 
peculiar in the theological field. At variance with the orthodox of all 
denominations, who refuse to see religion outside revelation, he breaks 
equally with the belief that the sacred books of the world are everywhere 
the last sparks of a primitive knowledge, not the fruits of a slow and 
gradual development. He claims to have been one of the first who 
applied the traditions of uncivilized races to the explanation of classical 
myths. Yet he never loses an opportunity to hit out at his natural 
allies, the followers of the anthropological method, because they refuse 
to follow him in the unrestricted assumption that the study of religious 
words is the only way to get at the origin of religious ideas. We cer- 
tainly acknowledge “the lesson of Jupiter.” But if Zeus originally 
meant the bright sky, this is not sufficient reasoy for declaring that all 
the Olympians and all gods in general must have the same beginning. 

From another point of view, many will think that these Lectures 
attach too much importance to the metaphysical element in religion. 
There is a never-increasing number of excellent Christians who would 
ignore metaphysical distinctions in order to find a common ground for 
practical religious work. It is rather hard for them to be told (p. 521) 
that unless they have fully grasped the distinguished professor's theory 
about the identity of thought and language as implied in the word Logos, 
they will never be able to call themselves true Christians. Yet, in the 
eatholicity of his views and the broadness of his philosophical conclu- 
sions, Prof. Max Miiller ranks foremost among those who have helped 
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to promote the “sympathy of Religions” on a large and rational -basis. 
We understand some Scotch divines looking on the last holder of the 
Gifford chair as a wolf in sheep’s clothing. But we understand also the 
bitterness of his complaint at having been misrepresented as an atheist, 
while he would perhaps have willingly submitted to the epithet of ade- 
vist. He may console himself by thinking how many deeply religious 
thinkers have shared the same treatment — from the first Christians to 
the “ god-intoxicated ” Spinoza, the deists of the eighteenth century and 
the Unitarians of the nineteenth. 


GOBLET D’ALVIELLA. 
Unrversity oF BrvussEts. 


Apologetics ; or Christianity Defensively Stated. By ALEXANDER 
BaitMAIN Bruce, D. D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1892. 

The “ Apologetics ” of Professor Bruce is the third volume in the series 
known as the International Theological Library, now publishing under the 
editorial direction of Professor Charles A. Briggs and Professor Stewart 
D. F. Salmond, of the Free Church College, Aberdeen. This is one of 
the evidences among many that “the New Orthodoxy ” or “ Progressive 
Orthodoxy ” has manifestly determined to have a set of text-books of its 
own making, by the study of which it will train its own body of the 
younger clergy and the laity to consistent action and coherent expression. 
No wiser scheme could have been devised for making good its determi- 
nation to change rebellion into successful revolution than this effort to 
draft a constitution and appeal to all men for support against an uncon- 
vinced majority of conservatives. The volumes already issued give good 
promise of a value for the whole series quite in keeping with the purpose 
of the projectors of the scheme. The “Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament,” by Dr. Driver, and the “Christian Ethies,” by 
Dr. Newman Smyth, and now “ Apologetics,” by Dr. Bruce, present a 
mass of learning, somewhat at second-hand indeed, but carefully gathered 
and fulfilling the promise to present “a text as readable and attractive 
as possible.” Compared with the old “ Institutes of Theology,” these 
volumes have almost the interest, if not of fiction, at least of history. 

Dr. Bruce has produced a most attractive and interesting volume. 
His literary style is lucid and glows with feeling and religious senti- 
ment. It seems the utterance of the best research in the style of the 
essayist rather than a deliverance ex cathedra by a theological professor. 
It is a careful statement of the defense of Christianity which no longer 
needs to give offense to all opponents. There is evident familiarity 
with a wide range of writers — English, German and French — with a 
strong tendency to quote most voluminously from the newer and less 


conservative men, as though with them might be found the better treat- 
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ment of the matter in hand. The conclusions of the Higher Criticism 
accepted are those maintained for the most part by Professor Briggs in 
his defense and by Dr. Driver. Dr. Bruce’s temper is perfect through- 
out; there is no denunciation, no sectarian bias, no bitterness of spirit, 
but there is a manifest feeling that enough must be saved out of the 
wreck to build a raft which will float the church free of Pantheism, 
Materialism, Agnosticism and all the other perils which attend a too 
great dependence upon the unaided “ natural” reason ’”’— whatever that 
may be in a world which is the abode of the Eternal! We are reminded 
of the ancient axiom that “words mean many things, taken this way 
and that way!” ‘There is in this work of Dr. Bruce, as in so many 
works from this Israel of the Dispersion, a tendency to unstable equi- 
librium, in which the athletic balancing upon a narrow footing is made 
painful by the view which the spectator gets of the abyss beneath. 
There will not be wanting those in the Professor’s own communion who 
will think that his “ Apologetics” is an “apology ” in the modern sense 
of that word —a sense, by the way, which he does not, in fact, seem always 
toescape. It is not a want of sincerity but a failure of logic which attends 
the course of this defense of Christianity. At times also it would seem 
to be an even too ardent sympathy with “the inquiring spirit” for whose 
satisfaction the defense is made. There are concessions too great for 
the expected conclusion to which they tend and not great enough for the 
facts which they assume. Dr. Bruce shares the quite common fear of 
Pantheism, to which a revolt from a crude anthropomorphism always 
inclines one in religion, and to which a crude dualism drives the philo- 
sophic mind. The expansion of religion to meet the Universe in its exten- 
sion before the modern mind, and the revival of Greek modes of thought 
and expression, as Immanence takes the place of Transcendence, are 
a cause of concern, if not of fear, to those who still think of God as 
somehow approaching with a Revelation from the outside, and coming 
and going still after the old dramatic conception of Divine Providence. 
Dr. Bruce thinks that “ Materialism is the most thoroughgoing and 
most formidable opponent of the Christian theory of the Universe .. . 
and is at present in the ascendant” (p. 91). This is not what practical 
workers with men outside the schools discover, unless materialism is 
used in a practical sense to include greed and lust and the pride of life, 
as well as despair of it. This is, in fact, that solid centre of opposition 
to the Christian spirit to which scientific materialism is but a remote 
flank of deploying skirmishers. 

Dr. Bruce is evidently a man of profound religious feeling; his reli- 
gious feeling is always better than his statement of its argumentative 
value. We feel again and again that what he says of others is true of 
himself here: “In our formal argumentation we feebly and blunderingly 
try to assign reasons for a belief that is rooted in our being. In perus- 
ing works by others devoted to the advocacy of Theism we are conscious 
of disappointment and possibly even of doubt suggested rather than of 
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faith established, only to recover serene and strong conviction when the 
book is forgotten.” There is on every page of this volume the impres- 
sion of religious purpose, and there is fine feeling. These are essential 
in a sermon or book of devotion; they are admirable also in a treatise 
in defense of faith. But they are not enough; there must also be a 
grasp so firm on the essential facts that there need be no reluctant or 
grudging release of specious claims. When one has built strongly and 
well a perfect support, all additions which support nothing may be cheer- 
fully removed. To retain them looks like a hope that they may catch 
the weight and break the fall should the essential supports give way. 
This is not faith but infidelity. We need not be canny and economical, 
as though we needed every bit of evidence, in the hope that it will be of 
use some day. The abandon of a fine courage is more convincing to a 
skeptical mind than any amount of caution about “touching the ark 
when the oxen stumble.” 

Dr. Bruce practically abandons those two ancient supports of the 
Christian system, prophecy and miracle. At least he does not rest 
the roof of the temple on them. No wonder, for blind popular instinct 
has bowed itself between them like Samson, and they have fallen, but 
the concave dome of the Christian temple spreads its vaulted perfection 
still above him who believes and worships. Nothing has fallen but the 
false supports, and the blind instinct which overthrew them rises un- 
hurt to ask “why?” Dr. Bruce and all such defenders of Christianity 
must find a clear answer to that question. 

It is not enough to say to the agnostic that when he has ceased to 
find God in the old way there will “remain an absolute unknown 
reality, de-anthropomorphized and devoid of all qualities, capable of 
awakening an awe like that produced by a sandy desert” (p. 163). He 
must be shown how, when God is to him no longer “a magnified and 
non-natural man,”’ He is still the Ultimate Reality which the heart may 
appeal to as love and the intellect obey as law. We are often forced 
to feel in the course of this work that Dr. Bruce has been dealing with 
man as a curious collection of related functions, in which the natural reason 
has not made common cause with spiritual inspiration; and it is only 
“assumed as a datum that God is,” in order that inquiry may be “ re- 
stricted to what He is.” There seems a lurking suspicion in the author’s 
mind that there are some things from which God is absent, or some 
aspects of human experience to which he cannot reveal himself. The 
statement so strongly made by Bishop Brooks that “ our priority — the 
very ground of our being—is in God,” shows a finer courage and a 
larger faith. 

This want of fearless pushing to conclusions and this effort at a nice 
adjustment are most felt in the chapters which deal with Jesus. It 
would have been better here to show how Jesus leads, than to show why 
he must lead. Much is made of the fact that the new thought is 
“recovering Christ from the Gospels” —or that the new theology is 
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Christocentric, to use the now common term of theological affectation. 
Doubtless, the life of Christ and his ethical teaching are making this new 
claim upon devout minds, but Dr. Bruce follows a wrong method and 
would make a mosaic of broken bits of Scripture. He makes a literary use 
of Scripture for lighting up an illustration or giving force to a sentence, 
which often tears the text from its context and gives it a meaning foreign 
and perverted. We fail, after repeated efforts, to make Dr. Bruce’s 
statements about Christ match. We read (p. 164): “Christ was em- 
phatically a Jew in mind as well as in body;” not far away we find 
that he thinks Christ shared with Paul that universalism which tran- 
scended Jewish narrowness. While he admits that the legends of the 
miraculous birth constitute no part of the original records, he still finds 
in them “a worthy” statement by a later age of “the moral miracle” 
which the entrance of a sinless nature into the world constitutes. He 
thinks, in explaining the historical course of Christianity, that were he 
compelled to choose between “the intuition of the man Jesus,” or “ the 
dogma of the God-man,” or still further “the philosophic idea under- 
lying the dogma, God manifesting himself in the world of nature and 
humanity,” he would decide for “the intuition of the man Jesus ;” yet 
a proposition central to his discussion of “the Lordship of Christ” is 
that “ Jesus has, for the Christian consciousness, the religious value of 
God!” Does anybody know what “the religious value of God” is? 
Does it mean what the Government of the United States means when it 
says that a silver dollar has the commercial value of a gold dollar, though 
it may not have more than half its actual value? Is Jesus of Nazareth a 
convenient symbol of spiritual exchange in the Christian consciousness ? 
Then follows this amazing statement: “ ‘That Jesus had the religious value 
of God for, and was worshiped by the whole Apostolic Church is certain. 
They called him Lord, Kvpuos, the equivalent for Jehovah in the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament. Without making too much of the 
fact, it may be held to imply that what Jehovah was to Israel, that Jesus 
was to the religious consciousness of Christians, the object of that specific 
worship by which they were distinguished from the rest of the world” 
(p. 399). We do not care to debate this point; we only call attention to 
the passage as an illustration of the way in which Dr. Bruce deals with 
history and reinforces his position with Scripture ; for he quotes 1 Cor. 
viii. 4-6: “To us there is one God the Father and one Lord Jesus 
Christ,” as an illustration of how Paul, “a Jew by birth and a Chris- 
tian by conversion,” solved the problem of a “ Jewish monotheistic 
creed ” in conflict with the Lordship of Christ! Dr. Bruce thus falls back 
upon the bed of tradition again and again. He is like an eagle tied by 
one foot, his wings serve him only to the length of his cord. The illus- 
trations of this are strewn thick through his pages. He scorns “the 
inerrancy of Scripture;” he declares that the “errorless autographs for 
which some so zealously contend are a theological figment ;” and then 
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he writes about the “Scripture facts” in a chapter based only on the 
Synoptic Gospels and fills the chapter with deductions and inferences 
which could in no way be “ facts,” Christian or any other kind. 

The last chapter of this interesting but ‘disappointing work is entitled 
“The Light of the World ;” though similar to the whole treatise in its 
failure to reach a growing momentum or lead up to firm ground, it is evi- 
dently intended as a climax. It deals with Christianity as the supreme 
expression of religion, declaring that when all allowances have been 
made the heathen religions “cannot be considered successful.” Then, 
in order that perfect fairness may appear, the author quotes Scripture in 
his usual lax manner: “ God made two great lights, the greater light to 
rule the day, the lesser light to rule the night ;” thus we are supposed to 
be led up to the conclusion that any man with eyes can tell daylight 
from dark and the sun from the moon. Still such an one “ may recog- 
nize the moon and even wax eloquent over the weird beauty of her dim 
light without compromising the claims of the ruler of the day; and still 
less difficult ought it to be for the Christian to acknowledge the minute 
lights of Pagan night and say in thankfulness, He made the stars also!” 
This is the sort of rhetoric one meets with in the pulpit, but it is unbe- 
coming in a serious defense of Christianity. We once knew a colored 
preacher who bade his hearers be thankful for the bright light of the 
sun, because, if there were no sun, “ we would be forced to walk in de 
pale light ob de moon.” The deep religious feeling of this good brother 
was obvious, but, astronomically considered, his illustration was not 
wholly successful. 


Tuomas R. SiIcer. 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. By A. M. Farrsarrn, D. D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 556. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The aim and, in great measure, the achievement of this volume is to 
give the widest possible base, in critical learning and philosophical analy- 
sis to that conception of God as revealed in the person of Jesus which, 
clothed in formalaries more or less orthodox, is emerging from the theo- 
logical discussions of the last hundred years. As a type of pure theism 
this does not differ greatly from that held by many speculative thinkers 
far from orthodox. Nay, there are those professing the most radical 
forms of Unitarianism who either assume implicitly or else develop 
speculatively a mode of incarnation in much the same lines, claiming to 
be the true interpreters of the Nicene symbol and of “ that excellent 
Unitarian, Athanasius!” These will doubtless regard as the most 
effective parts of the book those chapters in which the religious concep- 
tion of Deity is set forth in phrases purely undogmatic. The present 
volume, however, proceeds from and seeks elaborately to vindicate a very 
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different view ; namely, that Jesus Christ, individually, is “the supreme 
person of history,” “the causal person and mind” in the modern reli- 
gious development, so that “the [Christian] religion is his ereation,” 
and “all churches derive, directly or indirectly, their being from him ” 
(p. 47). There is a sense in which these words are doubtless true to 
every Christian thinker; but here they are taken to mean, further, that 
the Christ of history is, in a strict dogmatic sense, the one human incar- 
nation of the Deity, and that “he proved his Godhead by making God 
become a eredible, conceived, believed, real Being to man” (p. 7). 

This theme —after a brief introduction, exhibiting “the return to 
Christ” in recent theology —is developed in two main arguments, one 
* historical and critical,” the other “theological and constructive.” Of 
these, the first is far the more complete, extended and satisfactory. Its 
mere wealth of learning is a perpetual delight. No praise would be too 
high to bestow on its amplitude of careful reading, or on the generous 
breadth of view which distinguishes it from a treatise properly partisan or 
polemic. To be a little more precise, we find in it a certain preference 
for the theologians of the Latin Church, who created (so to speak) the 
type of the higher civilization of the West, as compared with the great 
teachers of the Eastern chureh, whose real work, apart from the con- 
struction of pure dogma, appears to be less vigorously conceived.’ We 
may say the same of the mediaeval period as compared with the modern ; 
though sketched at points with insight and even brilliancy, its treatment 
is, in comparison, inadequate and tame. One might hesitate to say this 
of so admirably equipped a scholar. But the reader, not a student, 
would certainly be misled by the statement (p. 124) of the point at issue 
in the great controversy of nominalist and realist, partly from lack of 
noting the significance of the chronology ; and we venture to challenge, 
tentatively but confidently, the assertion (p. 140) that with Anselm the 
ancient theory of atonement “ may be said to disappear from theology.” 
It is, on the contrary, the view apparently taken and idealized by Peter 
Lombard, who, fifty years after Anselm, quotes without demur (Sen- 
tentie iii. 20, 1) Augustine’s fine old image that Christ “set his cross 
as a trap to catch the devil, baiting it with his own blood ;” while it 
would be hard, we think, to show that Anselm’s view had any effect 
whatever on the current theory before the “legalist”’ dogmatizers of the 
Reformation. One hint is given (p. 133) which may fairly be called an 
original contribution to the study; namely, that the scholastic theology 
really represents, not the Latin, but the Northern or German mind. It 
is another thing, again, when we come to the great Reformers. Of Lu- 
ther it is finely said (p. 138), that “‘he resisted change till resistance 
became impossible, and then he changed with a noise that startled 

1 On the speculative side (which alone concerns the argument) this is indi- 
cated in the loose statement that “ éréoracis is the synonym of oeia” (p. 87). 
See in Migne, xxxii. 326, a brief essay on the difference, addressed by Basil to 
his brother Gregory (formerly included in the writings of the latter). 
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Europe.” Every student is under obligation to Dr. Fairbairn for the 
admirably careful and instructive statement of the true religious meaning 
and the unspeakable historic service of the Calvinist doctrine of the 
absolute Divine decree (pp. 145-151), as held and applied by Calvin 
himself in the questions of his day. 

The interest of the book deepens greatly as we come down towards 
our own time. Very suggestive, though too brief, is the sketch of the 
German literary development from Lessing to Herder (pp. 193-203). 
But the chief service is done in treating of the great metaphysical systems 
of Germany, with the critical and doctrinal growths that proceeded from 
them. A student of the period they cover will be grateful for the intel- 
ligence, the fairness, the unsparing pains that have been bestowed in 
clearing a path through what might seem so hopeless a jungle. One 
is not surprised in such a study, when it comes to deal with the biblical 
critics, at finding traces of philosophic or dogmatic prejudice ; without it, 
indeed, the book would lack something of human interest. But it is a 
fault, nevertheless. A slight biographie touch, for example, to hint the 
personal conditions that shaped out the sincere and painstaking, however 
shallow, interpretation of Paulus, would be worth a good deal more 
than the magisterial scorn that deals so curtly with the result — which 
probably made his book seem not worth so much attention. So, too, the 
second-hand cavil at Renan — how unjust, our readers know — which dis- 
thisses his book as “a French erotic romance ” raises a suspicion that the 
critic has never read either the Vie de Jésus or (greatly to his credit) 
any “ French erotic romance,” so as to know what that phrase means. It 
has just so much of truth as that Renan adopts, with questionable taste, 
the artist tradition that Mary Magdalene regarded her Master‘and Healer 
with a passionate affection, and has used that hint as a key at one par- 
ticular crisis of the story. 

These are slight defects, among the very few that we have noted in 
the volume. We might add to them sundry faults of diction that disturb 
a fastidious reader: uncouth words, non-English, harsh, invented outright 
or taken from some vocabulary of metaphysics; incessant use of that 
ill construction in “-ive of,” which one would better avoid, but is here 
employed with a frequency far “ excessive of” good usage ; a laxity in 
structure, here and there, of which the worst example is, “ those distine- 
tions . . . who together constitute the unity of God” (p. 400); a bit of 
theodicy (p. 456), which eludes by a phrase the point of the skeptic’s 
demand and so irritates him needlessly. Theodicy is an argument that 
needs very careful handling. These, too, are matters of small account. 

The disappointment we find in the book (and it is a serious disappoint- 
ment) is the sense in which the author takes his implied pledge to dis- 
cuss the recent theological development from the point of view of history. 
Nothing seemed more explicit than the assurance of this which he gave 
at the beginning. He is true to it (with the qualifications before named) 
throughout his long review of earlier schools. In the treatment even of 
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such later critics as Strauss and Baur, his sympathy with their philosophy 
makes him reasonably just to their processes and results. But when we 
look for the opening out into the later schools of constructive criticism, 
we find ourselves still in the scholar’s study, the academician’s cloister, 
the monastic’s cell, not at all in the broad outdoor field of history and 
human life. The topics and style of treatment are purely medieval. 
The theology we do not complain of : we may think it, indeed, artificial 
and dreafhy, resting on postulates taken unconsciously, ready made, from 
metaphysical creeds assumed, not proved. The author has a right to 
his point of view, and the better it is held the better we like it. But we 
were led to hope that the final exposition would be that of history as 
commonly understood, not of speculative theology. Nothing, surely, is 
more precise or more clearly defined by historical conditions than the 
phenomena to be explained: the three centuries’ “ messianic period ” of 
a passionate religious and political enthusiasm that ended in the total 
ruin of the Jewish state (A. p. 135), coinciding with the development of 
a religion that gathered about a Prophet whom Unitarians, too, may well 
regard in their fashion as “ the supreme person of history.” The passage 
of this religion, as it was set forth in doctrine, from the Hebrew to the 
Hellenic type, from belief in a predicted Messiah to belief in the incar- 
nate Word, is the cardinal fact to be analyzed and explained, with the 
aid of such resources as historic criticism has to offer. If any help were 
needed from outside, it would appear to be in such historical parallels as 
the genesis and growth of other world-religions, in the study of other 
recorded deifications and incarnations, in the “ natural history of enthusi- 
asm” as exhibited in many a wonder-working type of our own day ; not 
merely in the philosophic conceptions of one single school of metaphysical 
theology. Such, at least, one might fancy to be the method promised in 
a historical survey. 

All this is not to find fault with the course that is taken here. It 
is for the author to decide what he will do, or what he can do best. 
Still, it is a disappointment, as we have said. There is no intellectual 
service which, for ourselves, we should more highly value, or be more 
truly grateful for, than such an exposition undertaken from this author’s 
point of view and carried out by his trained and skillful hand. In 
fact, any other method of treatment, as it looks to us, can have only 
a provisional and a far inferior value. As we find it here, it is some- 
thing like the following: Theism being assumed as “ the last chapter of 
a philosophy and the first of a theology,” a distinction is shown between 
our thought of “God,” which is the philosophic, and of “ the Godhead,” 
which is the religious, conception of the object of our worship, — the 
latter implying attributes and relations in a “ conditioned ” Deity which 
ean be made known to us only by a specific revelation. This revelation 
is made to us through “the consciousness of Christ” (p. 450), which 
becomes, accordingly, the true object of our religious study and the 
source of our higher knowledge. What is the substance of this know- 
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ledge, or the “ content” of that Divine consciousness, is largely analyzed 
and set forth in an exposition which we need not here attempt to follow. 
It proceeds, in large part, by the method of collating quite uncritically, 
as it looks from our point of view, the expressions of homage and the ex- 
panding religious conceptions that gathered about the person of Jesus, as 
found in the Gospels and other writings of the Testament, whose dates 
are simply indicated, not wrought into a scientific exposition. No hint, 
even, is given of the doctrinal significance of the now so widely accepted 
theory of the origin of the Fourth Gospel; no hint of the nature of the 
preparation made for that development in the later Greek schools, in- 
cluding Philo. Thus we have, as the outcome of the book, a body of 
doctrine touching the offices of Christ, the nature of revelation, the struc- 
ture and service of the Christian church, with which, as composed for 
edification rather than argument or instruction, we have no further 
concern. 


JosEPH HENRY ALLEN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Paith and Criticism. Essays by Congregationalists. London: Sampson 

Low & Co. 1893. 

The interest and significance of this book are largely due to the fact 
that it is a “sign” of things and the drift of things in certain places. It 
is a sort of manifesto of a party in English Congregationalism, indicating 
the limits of scientific advance and setting up a “new orthodoxy” for 
those whom it can persuade; there have been many books of this class 
during our generation. In temper and aim it is apologetic. Its au- 
thors think that “ faith” is in danger from “ criticism,”’ and they here 
essay such an adjustment of present relations between the two as shall 
keep “faith” from harm. The essay will seem to some superfluous. 
They will think that what is done is not what was wanted, and that what 
is done, so far as it is pertinent, is not rightly done. Still, though unable 
at many points to approve the method or positions of the book, we can 
sympathize with the spirit and larger hope of its writers and regard it 
as of good promise for the body from whose ministry it comes. The 
spiritual earnestness and reasonableness, the liberal culture, the distinct 
though incomplete acceptance of critical learning on the part of most of 
its writers, we are glad to recognize. 

The essays are indeed of unequal value and pertinence, and one fails 
to see why some are here. Our space allows us to take up only the most 
pertinent, and only some points of these. But we must first notice cer- 
tain points in the book as a whole. The preface speaks of “ essential 
truths . . . that can never be shaken by criticism or discredited by 
knowledge.” But this surely is the old dualism and distrust. It goes with- 
out saying that what may have this fate is neither true for nor essential 
to faith. The faith that rests on documents, on parts of history, or rather 
on certain theories of these, is likely to “suffer change,” for criticism 
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has still much to do. But the faith that rests on life, on humanity, on 
the divine order of history, on the living God, is part of the free energy 
that inspires the search for all truth. These essays are hindered by this 
distrust at many points. They seek in a certain type of revelationism 
a path between the old supernaturalism and scientific theology. They 
are aware of that drift of thought which tends to construe all moral and 
historic phenomena on the basis of the laws of experience. They know 
that “the natural history of religion” is being written. They see that 
the facts and documents of Christianity itself must submit, are in truth 
being subjected, to the same process. They seek a way of escape. They 
crave a “certainty ” other and surer than the method of history seems to 
allow. They are not satisfied with the simple faith and spiritual convic- 
tion which life and history warrant. They must have something more, 
something mystical, “ more certain than certainty.” They have a theory 
known as the “living Christ” doctrine. The most elaborate and in- 
genious essay in the volume, on Revelation and the Person of Christ, ex- 
pounds this theory. This essay is much indebted to Professor Herrmann, 
of Marburg, but seems to us to depart from and disagree vitally with 
Herrmann. The essay is able but most unsatisfactory. It makes many 
concessions to criticism and has many thoughtful points, but it is often a 
mere tissue of ingenuities and phrases. It shows the weak points of the 
book, its wholly inadequate criticism of the New Testament, its frequent 
and vicious subjectivity, the very points against which Herrmann contends 
most strenuously. There is no real or serious criticism of the Gospels or 
of Paul’s Letters, yet the writers know that apart from this it is impos- 
sible to-day to settle or even to discuss their chief questions. St. Paul 
had, we suppose, most to do with starting and shaping the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ in the primitive age. No one here seeks to find or set 
forth his doctrine. There is frequent reference to “ the consciousness of 
Christ,” and much is inferred thence. But we are never shown critically 
what that consciousness presumably was. 

But the writer of the essay on Revelation would, we infer, leave Gos- 
pel criticism and the definite ascertainment of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus. This might not at its best yield him the certainty he seeks. He 
has another source of knowledge — a “soul certainty.” The experience 
of “salvation,” which he interprets as a “ consciousness of Christ” within, 
“the historic divine-human Christ,” who is our “final” and only real 
revelation of God, — this experience gives us our best certainty, and dis- 
penses with both philosophy and history when required. It is out of the 
question for us to go into detailed criticism of such an argument. These 
points only. If we say that the New Testament does not contain his 
doctrine the writer will then say that what the creeds have unfolded 
Christian experience affirms. We suggest that this is to confuse inter- 
pretation with fact. We accept the fact within the historic order, we 
weigh the psychology and press for an analysis better and fairer than 
is here, both of the Christ-idea from Paul forward and of the normal 
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Christian consciousness. The writer thinks he can get his doctrine out of 
his consciousness, out of “the great instances” certainly, but if historic 
science can account for the genesis of the doctrine on other than these 
grounds, what happens then? That we are landed in Socianinism, sug- 
gests this writer. Itis best to leave epithets alone; they beg the ques- 
tion, when they do nothing worse. But we go farther, and ask whether 
such a separation as this writer makes between Jesus and humanity is 
not Deism, or like to be. We must further say that parts of this essay, 
reacting apparently from a philosophic individualism, land us on philo- 
sophie agnosticism. The author disavows this in a note, but the essay 
rests on it, and many of its phrases imply it, — for example, “the one 
smile on the dark face of the world.” 

As regards Professor Herrmann, we commend to the essayist these 
words from the treatise “‘ Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott:” “The 
confession that Jesus is the Christ is the Christian confession and 
means nothing other than this, that we first come into a true fellowship 
with God through the man Christ Jesus. . ..The customary way has 
been doctrines which say the highest in praise of Jesus and so get rid of 
his Person,.. . and this has brought us to this, that most find it very 
hard to regard the finding of God as the highest good.” In one point 
we agree with the essayist. He says, “the truth of the Incarnation” 
must “cease being a palladium and become a gospel.” His “ arguing 
about it and about” will not make it so. The Incarnation that is an 
event only cannot do this. The Incarnation that is a divine-human 
principle and eternal law can, and this is what the spirit and faith of 
Jesus have made the truth for all who are content to be of his religion. 

The essay on what is called The Atonement shows a most defective 
idea of the meaning and method of historical theology. Its whole foun- 
dation is uncriticised. There is no examination of passages, no estimate 
of the worth of them as regards the theme, even if their sense be rightly 
taken. The writer speaks much and confidently about “the fact of atone- 
ment ” and though he says that he can find no theory of “ the fact,” and 
rejoices in it, he is very sure of “ the fact.” But the writer’s fact is 
simply the New Testament interpretation of the death of Jesus. He says 
there is “no theory.” But the assertion that it was what he says is so far 
forth a theory; the historic fact may be, and we hold is, something other 
and simpler than that. He commits a sheer anachronism in saying that 
the New Testament writers sail deliberately clear of “all theories.” They 
do not, and were not likely in their circumstances and time to do so. 
We have no space to dwell on other points. Perhaps we need not. This 
writer, who has fine qualities, has much ground to cover before his 
investigation of these matters is abreast of science. If he carry his in- 
quiry farther and deeper he may find that Jesus did not understand his 
death in this way at all. He will, we think, come to see that all this 
talk about “a fact” is beside the question; that the religion of Jesus was 
too simple and spiritual and great to need such “a fact; ” while the 
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history of the Idea may show him that the sentiment belongs to a doc- 
trine of God lower than that of Jesus — Hebrew prophets and psalmists 
having outgrown it ages ago. 

The essays on Old and New Testament Criticism are in many ways 
good, candid and scholarly. That on the Old Testament we take to be 
the most satisfactory essay in the book. Its writer is a wise master of 
“the higher criticism,” and it speaks well for our progress in Old Tes- 
tament study that this essay is here. The writer will pardon us if we 
suggest that at a few points — for example in his treatment of Messianic 
prophecy and certain quotations in the New Testament — he leaves the 
historic method and becomes “ apologetic.” 

The New Testament is a more difficult and delicate problem. Our 
criticism there is less definite and advanced. This essay is much less 
satisfactory. The writer seems to hold that a certain theory of the New 
Testament is somehow necessary to the spiritual truth and power of Chris- 
tianity. His main purpose is to show that criticism is more conservative 
than in its earlier day. His proofs are open to objection, certainly to 
“appeal.” But the point is not of much importance. For if more “ Let- 
ters” be given to Paul than used to be given, and the date of the Fourth 
Gospel be put earlier, the great questions are really unaffected. They 
concern the free application of the historic method to the inner life, 
growth and contents of these writings. Can they be “explained ” so or 
not? Was that God’s method there too? and what effect has a historic 
theology of those writings on Christian theologies ? 

The essay on The Kingdom and the Church has much that is good 
and to the point. It touches the life of our day closer than most of these 
essays. It has the note of fine social passion and purpose, the new demo- 
cratic hope. Its idea of a kingdom of God and man is in many ways 
large and generous. But it makes us wonder when we find the writer 
speak as if our best sociology and economics and the rest were all implicit 
in the New Testament and even in Hebrew prophecy, — in the Christian 
spirit, indeed, but in texts! To speak as if “the church” were the most 
important part of “the kingdom” is surely to put on a new sort of 
ecclesiasticism and forget the lesson all history teaches, the largeness and 
naturalness of the rule and realm of the Father-God. 


JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 


The Philosophy of Individuality ; or the One and the Many. By 
ANTOINETTE Brown BiaAckwe.i. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 


Mrs. Blackwell’s latest work is a development of the principles, which, 
as presented in her earlier books, have already given her a recognized 
position as a strong and independent reasoner. Like her previous 
works, “The Philosophy of Individuality” exhibits broad scholarship, 
clear insight, and fresh and original thinking on the profoundest subjects. 
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Without partiality it may be called a notable contribution to modern 
thought. 

The title of the book, broad as it is, hardly expresses the full scope of 
the work. It is, in fact, an entire theory of the universe, an original 
synthetic philosophy, both physical and psychical, exhibiting in a striking 
and acute way the unity of nature and the fundamental atomic proper- 
ties that underlie and regulate all the activities of related existence. 

The aim of the treatise is to show that the secret of all natural 
changes and processes is to be found in the conception of rhythmic atoms, 
which compose all existence, both inanimate and animate. These 
atoms are no hard, immovable, inelastic or inert masses or points; they 
are groups of equilibrated motions, centres of energy incessantly vibrating 
and constantly stretching out their arms or vibrators on all sides and as 
continually retracting them. The extension of matter is due to the active 
possession of certain amounts of space, taken by these constantly moving 
energies. By the codperation of these atomic units, and the various 
contacts, pressures, interferences and entanglements of their vibratory 
arms the forms of the primary rhythm within the atom are incessantly 
modified ; in the same way motions are transmitted, tensions and stresses 
are excited, and a continual interchange of the phases of energy among 
the correlated atoms, from the active to the potential form and back 
again from the potential to the active, is always taking place. Through 
these, the various natural energies and phenomenal properties are called 
into manifestation. To mediate between separate bodies and bridge 
over the discontinuities of space, various atmospheres, ethers and electric 
“specific charges ” on the atoms have been supposed. Mrs. Blackwell 
effectively criticises these various theories, and brings out with force the 
weakness of the ether-wave theory and that of the collision of atoms. 
Instead of these, she would substitute the rhythmic atom and its out- 
reaching vibrators. Mrs. Blackwell admits in nothing a passive inertia. 
Every atom is active and also alive. It moves and feels for itself, its 
feeling varying with the complexity of its motions. 

The current spiritual theory of the union in a conscious being of two 
distinct entities, one pure mind and the other pure matter, is rejected by 
our author as a blundering statement. There is but one ultimate unit. 
On its matter side, it is a harmonic system of complex vibrations; on 
its mental side, it is a succession of feelings. Neither can exist without 
the other. They are two aspects of one persistent correlated individ- 
uality. At first the mind is only a nascent sentience ; but it is evolved 
step by step with the growing evolution and elaboration of its organism, 
and the multiplicity and variety of its intra-atomic changes and inter- 
atomic coéperations. Mrs. Blackwell's Monism differs, however, very 
decidedly from that of Bain or Clifford. She does not admit that mind 
is a property or outcome of organization. A man’s feeling is not the 
mind-side of the whole body, or of the brain or of any nervous ganglion 
or cell, composed of a multitude of atoms. His feeling, Mrs. Black- 
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well argues, is the mind-side of some single dominating atom, somewhere 
in the organism, and its physical other-side is made up of this one atom’s 
endlessly varied atomic modes of motion. Feeling is dependent on mo- 
tion no more and no less than motion is dependent on feeling. Power 
cannot increase in quantity and no motion can do more than react when 
acted upon. In a universe purely material there could then be no evo- 
lution, at least of more than a temporary nature. The true and only 
initiator of all real progress is feeling. By the recollection and accumu- 
lation of experiences, which feeling is able to make, feeling increases, 
and thus it can engineer its own growth, by the attainment of the ends it 
desires. All gain is mental. Organic process begins with a desire for 
more agreeable feeling. It is this nascent desire that even in an ameba 
moves the small extemporized arm toward its food. Reflex action within 
the organism is often spoken of as if it were purely mechanical. Mrs. 
Blackwell claims, on the contrary, that the organic self-operating mechan- 
isms, like all other machines, are structurally evolved under the directive 
guidance of feeling. ‘ Without the intervention of feeling, not even 
Natural Selection could either originate organization or could advance 
any organism toa higher level than that of its predecessors. The survival 
of the fittest is an admitted general fact ; but back of that is the feeling 
which has evolved the organically fittest with its specific part in the up- 
building codperations, which remains to be more fully accounted for” 
(p- 823). Organization is always upward-tending ; and this, our author 
holds, is because the organic method is inherently responsive to felt de- 
sire, and desire is inherently cumulative. Memory is explicable only as 
belonging to a living experience. The ultimate atom is a machine 
adapted to sentient ends, and it has been constructed by Intelligent Super- 
vision. 

The reader will readily see what a different aspect Monism assumes 
in Mrs. Blackwell’s pages from that which it has presented in previous 
expositors, such as Dr. Paul Carus or Dr. Morton Prince. In explaining 
the various problems of volition, personal identity, the authority of mem- 
ory and the unity of self-consciousness it has a distinct advantage ; in- 
stead of coming forward as an opponent of the faith in immortality and 
the sovereignty of the spirit, Mrs. Blackwell’s Monism comes as a friend. 
On the latter point Mrs. Blackwell speaks confidently and distinctly : 
“The probabilities lie in favor of the conscious persistence of the mind, 
because the evolved relative intelligence, the highest known achieving 
power in our domain of codperations, should also be the most persistent.” 

It will thus be seen that the aims of Mrs. Blackwell’s work are lofty 
and her thought, for the most part, wise and weighty. The reader, how- 
ever, will regret that the author’s style does not supply as clear and pleas- 
ant a medium for her ideas as the theme deserves. The diction of the 
book is often vague and obscure ; for the most part it is altogether too 
diffuse. Terms are used in one part of the book of which the usual 
sense suggests quite opposite notions from those which subsequent expla- 
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nations give tothem. The frequent repetitions grow tiresome, and there is 
an evident lack of systematic handling and vigorous concentration. The 
explanations of the great physical laws, such as gravitation, heat, light, 
electricity and chemic affinity, by means of the rhythmic vibrations and 
tensions of the atoms and their elongating and retracting arms, while in- 
genious, seem to me quite inadequate and over-fanciful. The latter part 
of the book, where “ Correlated Mind and Matter ”’ and the “ Evolution of 
Mind ” are discussed, is far better than the first half. The supposition of 
a dominant atomic individuality, mental on one side and material on the 
other, attractive as it is, is nevertheless open to objections of which Mrs. 
Blackwell has not seemed to think. Why is it that anatomy and modern 
cerebral dissections can find no such minute seat of the soul, but tend more 
and more to consider all parts of the Sensorium as acting as one whole ? 
When all the atoms are constantly shifting, passing in and out again as fast 
as they give up their stock of force, how does this royal atom remain on its 
throne, undisturbed through the threescore years and ten of a man’s life ? 
If there is but one single atomic monarch in continuous possession of the 
psychic throne during all this period, how does this regnant atom hand 
down to his successors his recollections, experiences and accumulated 
knowledge ? In this case, do not all the old problems in regard to mem- 
ory and personal identity arise again to vex us in a form as puzzling 
as ever ? 

Despite these shortcomings in the book, it must, however, be pro- 
nounced an able and striking work. It is exceedingly suggestive; it 
grapples boldly with pressing questions of the hour, and its face is 
turned in the right direction. Those who have followed attentively the 
drift of recent speculation cannot but notice how rapidly the monistic 
theory is coming to the front as the popular pioneer through the philoso- 
phie wilderness. As presented by previous expositors, Monism, while 
claiming to be strictly impartial, has yet leaned ominously to the side of 
materialism and fatalism. Will and feeling have been treated by it as 
only automatic reflexes of the physical processes which form their out- 
ward side; and thought has appeared as a mere necessitated shadow of 
the material changes in which all real energy lay. The direction, after 
Mrs. Blackwell’s method, of the new philosophic current, which is rising 
so fast toward intellectual leadership, into a form sympathetic not only 
with spiritual sovereignty, but with free-will, personality, theism and the 
future life, is a work of the utmost value. 


JAMEs T. Brxpy. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Essays and Addresses. By the Right Hon. ArtuurR J. BAtrour, M. P. 
Pp. vi, 314. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1893. 
British statesmen are rather fond of lecturing the public on questions 
of philosophy and religion; but with the possible exception of his chief 
rival, Mr. John Morley, none of them possesses such high qualifications 
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for the office of an instructor as Mr. Arthur Balfour. Years ago he 
made a great reputation in speculative circles by his “‘ Defence of Phil- 
osophic Doubt.” He alludes to it here as “a book the title of which has 
attracted more interest than the contents ” (p. 284). But this is only true 
in the sense that many more people are familiar with the one than with 
the other, since, for a work of its kind, the book has certainly been read 
by many. But the title did perhaps create an impression that Mr. Bal- 
four was once a religious skeptic and subsequently found it convenient 
to adopt opinions more in consonance with his position as a leader of the 
conservative party in politics. This is quite untrue. Mr. Balfour seems 
always to have been what he now is, a Conservative along the whole line. 
But what he calls “the controversial habits engendered by my unfortu- 
nate profession ” (p. 4) have accustomed him to defend his own position 
by attacking that oceupied by his adversaries. Hence his method of up- 
holding orthodox Christianity is to pour volley after volley of destructive 
argument into the entrenchments of Positivism, using that term not as 
restricted to the special system of Comte, but as covering all attempts to 
construct a theory of nature and human life without the aid of supernat- 
ural religion, which may be briefly called Home Rule for the universe. 
Thus understood, the doctrine of progress is the central fortress of 
Positivism, and is therefore singled out for a particularly murderous 
fire in the two lectures that stand last in this volume. Others be- 
fore Mr. Balfour have adopted the same plan of campaign, but without 
achieving any permanent success. There is a brilliant display of fire- 
works, but the shots don’t seem to strike. When all has been said, Pro- 
gress pulls itself together and goes on as before. When Mr. Balfour 
contrasts the religion of humanity with the Christian doctrine of a 
future world as sources of moral inspiration and restraint, he produces 
some telling effects of dialectical oratory, though it may be doubted 
whether he adds anything to the arguments put forward in Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s “ Proposed Substitutes for Religion.” But surely it is 
a specimen of “the controversial habits engendered by [his] unfortunate 
profession ” when the lecturer winds up by telling his audience that he 
has been comparing “ Positivism where it is thought to be strongest with 
Christianity where it is thought to be weakest” (p. 313). The very re- 
verse would be true. Its eschatology is the very strongest point in Chris- 
tianity, and was that by which it conquered the Roman Empire and the 
northern barbarians; whereas the worship of humanity is just the point 
on which the enemies of Positivism, whether theologians or scientists, al- 
ways seize when they wish to make it ridiculous. This however is taking 
Mr. Balfour at his worst. He appears at his best when discussing the 
religious aspects of Berkeley’s philosophy and of Handel’s oratorios, his 
remarks on which may be studied with profit by all serious readers, to 


whatever party they belong. 
ALFRED W. BENN. 
Fiorence, Itacy. 
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Appearance and Reality. A Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. Brap.ey, 
LL. D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. London: Swan, Sonnenschein 
&.Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


The essence of this volume is a single thought. Everything is ap- 
pearance save that unity of Experience in which all appearance is in- 
cluded and transcended. This unity of Experience is real and the only 
absolute reality, and all appearance is real so far and so far only as it 
enters into this unity. This reality can be known positively but not 
completely by a finite mind. All extension of our knowledge of Reality 
is more knowledge of the same kind. All appearances, as appearances, 
are self-contradictory and unintelligible. 

The path by which Dr. Bradley reaches this conclusion is philosophic 
skepticism. It is the Dialectical method. We are reminded again and 
again in this volume of Hegel’s “‘ Phenomonology of Spirit.” Take any- 
thing and study it in itself and you are soon landed in intellectual confu- 
sion. It is self-contradictory, unintelligible, nothing. The primary and 
secondary qualities of matter are alike unintelligible; so are substance 
and attribute. We cannot, moreover, conceive quality apart from rela- 
tion, nor quality with relation. Relations and qualities, whether stand- 
ing apart or together, are wholly unintelligible. The same truth applies 
to Time and Space, Motion and Change, Cause and Effect, Activity, 
Things ; — all these are but fictions of Thought, which help us in our 
practical relations toward an objective world, but self-inconsistent and 
unknowable. 

Dr. Bradley holds that Philosophy is the only sure cure for supersti- 
tion on the one hand and materialism on the other. “ Our orthodox 
theology,” he says, “‘on the one side and our common-place materialism 
on the other side, vanish like ghosts before the daylight of free skeptical 
inquiry.” But perhaps the hardest blows which this work lets fall are 
upon the head of agnosticism. ‘I am so bold,” says our author, “ as to 
believe that we have a knowledge of the absolute, certain and real, 
though I am sure that our comprehension is miserably incomplete. But 
I dissent emphatically from the conclusion that because imperfect, it is 
worthless.” But this is not all. Agnosticism is the popular philosophy, 
or rather un-philosophy of to-day. We hear from every side that we 
can know phenomena and only phenomena. But here is a work whose 
central argument is that we can know reality and only reality, and that 
phenomena, as such, are wholly unintelligible, and must remain forever 
unknown. 

The seeming thoroughness with which Dr. Bradley attempts to over- 
throw phenomenalism would, in the minds of many, suffice for its justi- 
fication. For he is not content with including under appearances Qual- 
ity, Relation, Time, Space, Substance, Attribute, Cause, Effect, Motion 
and Change. The Self, the Soul, Thought, Will, Religion, God are like- 


wise appearances. The only reality is, to repeat, that one experience 
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in which all these are included. To prove these momentous postulates 
we toil through chapter after chapter, which, we feel, are not wholly con- 
clusive and would be much shorter if they were not so short. Surely, 
if God and the soul are only phenomenal, philosophy now for two 
thousand years has been wholly wrong, and no treatment should be 
considered too laborious to clear it up and set it right. Instead of this 
we have here the shortest, driest epitomes, so bold as almost to savor of 
dogmatism. For ourselves, we do not find the arguments conclusive, 
and Dr. Bradley’s effort throughout the latter part of the volume, by 
thinking to transcend consciousness, seems to us to end in hopeless 
failure. After seeing Activity, Will, Thought, Self, Soul, Personality 
and God relegated to the realm of appearance, we naturally seek ear- 
nestly for that which is greater than they, from which or to which they 
appear. What is it? It is called indifferently the Whole, the Absolute, 
the one Experience. It is the total system which, including and tran- 
scending numberless distinctions within itself, admits of no distinctions be- 
yond itself. It cannot be thought, for Dr. Bradley will not admit the 
Hegelian postulate, that thought and being are identical, that thought 
can bring into a higher unity the distinction between subject and object, 
and so include its own Other. Dr. Bradley is logical or he is nothing. 
Will he tell us then just what he means by this Experience, of which we 
can only postulate that it is one? Can there be experience apart from 
consciousness ; and can there be consciousness apart from a thinking self 
which is conscious? Surely words must have some meaning. The last 
sentence of the book runs thus: “ Outside of spirit there is not and there 
cannot be any reality, and the more that anything is spiritual, so much 
the more is it veritably real.” Noble conclusion! But a spirit too 
great, if you please, to think or will, to be conscious or personal, what is 
it and what is it worth? Until we find something better than this, we 
must abide by the truth which we believe is now as well substantiated as 
any proposition in mathematics, that the ultimate of ultimates is a 
perfectly self-conscious, and absolutely self-determined personal Being. 

Notwithstanding its leading fault and minor faults — especially the 
attempted divorce of Philosophy from Religion, and the ease with which 
personal Immortality is disposed of — the book has great merit. It is 
written by a scholar and for scholars. It abounds in deep insights. 
Containing little that is really new, its terse and pointed (though often 
unnecessarily obscure) style and the boldness of its conclusions must 
give it a temporary place, at least, in philosophic literature. It will 
stimulate and serve by the assent it compels as well as by the opposition 
it inevitably arouses. 


J. Freperic Dutton. 
Concorp, Mass. 
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The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. By Grorce Matn- 
ESON, Minister of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. Pp. vii., 342. Edinburgh : 
William Blackwood & Sons. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
This is a work of appreciation in religion that marks the progress 

which has been made in this department since the days of Hardwick’s 
“Christ and Other Masters.” Dr. Matheson’s spirit is scientific, and his 
attitude sympathetic, yet he surrenders none of his loyalty to the Chris- 
tian ideal. He seeks to understand the inner life and essential motive 
of the great non-Christian dispensations, for he most frankly and 
heartily admits that they have all in their way done divine service. 
He studies man’s diverse faiths with an appreciative rather than a 
merely critical eye, to discover within all symbols some revelation of 
the living God, and also to trace in all forms some ministry that has 
been fruitful of good to the human soul. To get at what is best in the 
great historic religions of the world ; to interpret all religious phenomena 
as genuine and serviceable manifestations, however imperfect, of the 
divine within the human, in order to reach a larger view of Providence ; 
to find and lay bare the deep rootage of the religious sentiment beneath 
all the institutions which it has created, that we may have a clearer con- 
ception of the imperial and imperishable character of our own spiritual 
life ; this is the large and noble purpose of the work. The author, having 
east behind him the old and erroneous classification of religions into true 
and false, does not try to prove one faith better or worse than another ; 
instead, he endeavors to see all religions as they really are, ever keeping 
in mind the fruitful inquiry : What lessons have these religious systems to 
teach us? This is vastly better than the old apologetic spirit. It is a wiser 
way to learn of other faiths than to ignore them ; to utilize their riches, than 
to denounce them. Following this line, Dr. Matheson has given us a whole- 
some and helpful book ; he has turned our faces and opened our hearts in 
the right direction; he has brought us into more sympathetic and intelli- 
gent relations with religious history ; and he has shown us how to enrich 
ourselves by the study of faiths of which we can be learners without 
becoming disciples. He admits the naturalness and reasonableness of 
variety in religion, and yet he finds a fundamental unity. 

In the introduction Dr. Matheson writes clearly and thoughtfully of the 
origin and general nature of religion ; he shows himself well acquainted 
with the literature of the subject, and he has evidently brooded over 
these problems with an open mind. He has reached conclusions of his 
own that are interesting and well reasoned. The reading of this open- 
ing chapter is in itself an admirable preparation for the general study 
of comparative religion ; there is probably nothing better in the English 
language. “The Common Element in Religion” is next discussed 
with a modern spirit, a frank acceptance of recent discoveries, and a 
freshness of manner which make these pages very profitable reading. 
Then an effort is made to photograph in succession the essential spirit of 
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the religions of China, India, Persia, Greece, Rome, Egypt, and Judea. 
All this while the docile attitude is maintained and the practical con- 
sideration is pressed: What message is there here for us? No attempt 
is made to narrate the history of these faiths or to describe them in de- 
tail; the object is to portray the distinctive element in each, and so to 
give a helpful idea of its peculiar contribution to the world’s religious 
life. There are assertions, here and there, that some will be inclined to 
challenge, while there are conclusions that many will call imperfect, or 
even erroneous, and yet all will admire the broad scope and catholic 
spirit which characterize the volume. 

In the closing chapter, “ Christianity and the Messages of the Past,” 
there is an approach toward the old apologetic standpoint, but in such a 
different attitude and for such a different purpose, that we are won to a 
general approval, though traditional assumptions creep in unawares at 
certain points. These closing words, however, give the keynote of the 
whole ; ‘China may keep her materialism, and India may retain her 
mysticism; Rome may grasp her strength, and Greece may nurse her 
beauty ; Persia may tell of the opposition to God’s power, and Egypt 
may sing of his preéminence even amid the tombs; but for each and 
all there is a seat in the Christian Pantheon, and a justification in the 
light of the manifold wisdom of God!” These words are not only true 
but brave and hopeful too. In religion, the age of suspicion, of intoler- 
ance and of denunciation draws to a close, and the spirit of appreciation 
and helpfulness is taking possession of all hearts and minds. 


JosEPH HENRY CROOKER. 
Hevena, Montana. 


William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. By Witrrip Warp. 
London and New York: Maemillan & Co. 1893. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward laid all lovers of good biography and all students 
of contemporary religious movements under a large debt of gratitude 
when he published the account of his father’s Oxford life. He has ren- 
dered a still more signal service in the present instance. We have seldom 
read a biography richer in vivid portraiture, in impartial estimates of 
character, and luminous insight into the significance of intellectual and 
ecclesiastical contests which are almost too recent to be viewed with the 
calmness of the historian and the critic. We have all the greater plea- 
sure in saying this because Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s convictions and sym- 
pathies are in many respects diametrically opposed to our own. It is 
indeed a literary triumph to have written a work in which personal feel- 
ings must have been very strongly engaged so free from special pleading 
and the partiality of filial affection. 

Students of the Oxford Movement — as the main heat and stress of 
the Anglican Revival has come to be somewhat arrogantly called — are 
accustomed to linger over the events of the early forties and to watch 
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the retreating figures of the men who turned their faces Romewards 
with somewhat of a sad regret, as though finis had been written to the 
promise of many a bright career. To the English imagination the New- 
man of the Birmingham Oratory and the “Grammar of Assent” has 
lost some of the distinctive charm of the Newman of St. Mary’s and 
the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” Doubtless this is in part due to 
an insular narrowness, and we believe that it will be not one of the least 
services of this book to dissipate it. For in the case of William George 
Ward the passage from Anglican orders and an Oxford tutorship to 
Rome meant the entrance into a greater world. He henceforth plays his 
part on a larger stage, whether we regard his influence upon the Roman 
Catholic life of England, where he lived to see his own Ultramontane 
opinions prevail, or follow him in his keen philosophical contests with the 
protagonists of modern agnosticism. 

Ward had few capacities for leadership ; he was too impulsive, too logi- 
cal and withal too fond of extremes. Perhaps his anomalous position 
as a Catholic layman, profoundly versed in theology, and for years in- 
Structing the rising Catholic priesthood, was the one which suited him 
best. Paradoxical as it may sound, he was born to bea free-lance and the 
stoutest champion of authority. We are not surprised to find that many 
of the priesthood viewed the appointment of this lay convert to the 
theological lectureship in St. Edmund’s College, “ the St. Sulpice of Eng- 
lish Catholics,” with suspicion and alarm. Father Vaughan (now Car- 
dinal Vaughan), who was appointed Vice-Principal of the College in 
1855, confesses that he regarded it as an anomaly “to be got rid of as 
soon as possible.” He was, however, quickly converted when he came 
into personal contact with Ward, and he has left us one of many elo- 
quent tributes to his fascination as a teacher, from which we will venture 
to cull a few sentences. After speaking of his own wonder at the dry- 
ness with which the essential doctrines of the faith were treated in the 
lecture-rooms at Rome, “as though they were no more than so many 
mathematical propositions,” he continues : — 


And now I had come upon Ward. His method was entirely different. 
With him the heart and affections were roused by the picture of the doctrines 
worked out to their logical conclusions by his intellect. It was often a won- 
derful sight to see him at that table, holding his MS. book in both hands, 
while there came bubbling up, pouring over, streams, torrents of exposition, 
with application to daily life followed by burning exhortation and reference to 
the future life and duties of his pupils. Sometimes his voice trembled, and he 
shook all over, and I have seen him burst into tears when he could no longer 
contain his emotion. There were often strange and memorable sights ; for 
the enthusiasm and emotion of the professor were caught up in varying de- 
grees by many of his disciples. Ward’s course of theology with all its in- 
tellectual characteristics was truly a course of théologie affective. He was 
more like St. Augustine or some other of the Fathers, teaching and haranguing 
on the doctrines of the faith, than like a mere intellectual schoolman. Ward 
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had the greatest contempt for mere intellect as such. “ My great intellect,” 
he used to say, “is no more worthy of admiration or adoration than my great 
leg. The only thing worthy of respect and admiration is the doing of our 


duty towards our Creator, the making some due return to our God for his un- 
speakable and infinite love for us.” 


We have quoted at such length because nothing can better illustrate 
Ward’s unaffected piety and his religious influence on his pupils. It 
supplies a corrective to the judgment we might be disposed to form of 
his character from a survey of his activity in politico-ecclesiastical ques- 
tions as the chief English antagonist of Liberalism in all its forms. 

“Narrow and strong, very narrow and very strong,” is Ward’s de- 
scription of himself. “ Unity can be found only in subjection to Rome,” 
he wrote at another time; “ hearty and profound unity only in hearty 
and profound subjection.” These two characteristic utterances contain 
as in a nutshell his attitude in the great Ultramontane controversy. The 
whole of this controversy is treated with conspicuous ability and modera- 
tion by his biographer. He prefaces his account of it with a brilliant 
chapter on the Catholic Revival and the New Ultramontanism in which 
he traces the genesis of the problems and forces which resulted in the 
decree of 1870. What we now understand by the term Ultramontane 
is something radically different, both from a philosophical and practical 
point of view, from De Maistre’s appeal to the Papacy as the fountain of 
order amid the anarchy of the Revolution, or from the programme of 
the Avenir, which sought to find in Rome a bulwark against the tyranny 
of Gallicanism, and the spiritual patron of a free democracy. It is 
rather the antithesis of this latter movement, and in France took the 
form of a strong appeal to Traditionalism, an uncompromising hostility 
to every form of freedom of thought, as when the Abbé Gaume tried to 
suppress classical education, and a fearless assertion of Papal claims. 
In England, not less than in France and Germany, the forces of Liberal- 
ism were making themselves felt in Catholic circles, though with some- 
what different results. Here their working was intellectual rather than 
political. There was a growing desire on the part of not a few to nar- 
row the range of Papal authority and leave the mind free to accept both 
the democratic ideal and the results of science and criticism. Ward at 
once perceived the danger. With merciless logic he declared that this 
tendency must land men in a denial of traditional Christianity, and a 
consequent breaking away from the authority of the church, ending in in- 
fidelity and moral chaos. There was not a moment’s hesitation as to what 
his position should be. In the interests of what he believed to be the 
truth and the cause of moral order he became the implacable foe of Lib- 
eralism and the most ardent advocate of the Papal claims. ‘There is to 
us something anomalous in this spectacle of a man of extraordinary in- 
tellectual gifts not simply obedient to the mandates of his church, but 
consumed with eagerness to make the demands upon his obedience more 
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stringent, and rushing forth to welcome claims upon his faith which were, 
to say the least, distasteful to Newman, and drove Dollinger into eccle- 
siastical exile. 

While we cannot acquit Ward of a certain logical bravado, it would 
be unfair not to emphasize the strong moral passion which, even more 
than intellectual considerations, determined his attitude. He had origi- 
nally been drawn to the Catholic Church by the satisfaction which he 
found in its moral ideal and its ascetic system. He believed intensely in 
the ethos of the Church, the catholic atmosphere in which men were 
trained till every mental and moral quality bore indelible traces of its 
influence. At a time when every primary conviction was being ques- 
tioned, and the very elements of social morality seemed to have been 
cast into the melting pot of destructive criticism, he was above all con- 
cerned to preserve the church, the moral educator of men, uncontami- 
nated by any corroding breath, and the one condition of doing this was 
to hurry forward the centralizing movement which found its final expres- 
sion in the Vatican decrees. 

With great skill Mr. Wilfrid Ward has described his father’s activity 
as editor of the “‘ Dublin Review,” and the necessary divergence between 
him and the more susceptible and delicately balanced mind of Cardinal 
Newman on these questions of ecclesiastical policy. Nothing could be 
fairer than the way in which he states the differences between them ; 
indeed he holds the balances so evenly that it would be difficult to say to 
which side his own sympathies incline,—a rare instance of historical 
impartiality where there are so many excuses for betraying some of the 
qualities of the partisan. There is something refreshing in the intellec- 
tual ardor, the recklessness of consequences, the consistent and sturdy 
dogmatism of Ward, with his desire for a new Papal bull every morning 
with his “ Times” at breakfast; but there is, after all, more historical 
sympathy and more of the art of persuasion in the attitude of Cardinal 
Newman with his dislike of logical extremes and his plea for a cautious 
advance summed up in the pregnant dictum: “The Pope is a ruler, not 
a philosopher.” The antagonism was inevitable, for it was rooted in a 
fundamental difference of intellectual temperament. “The differences 
in theological opinion,” says Mr. Wilfrid Ward, “appeared smaller and 
smaller as each side found opportunities for explaining itself fully, but 
the difference in ethos, and, as Mr. Ward himself expressed it later, in 
their views on ‘ Ecclesiastical Prudence’ remained.” It is, however. 
gratifying to learn that though some constraint in their personal rela- 
tions could not be avoided, there was no severance of affection between 
the two old friends. 

No account of William George Ward would be complete without some 
reference to the philosophical activity of his later years. Mill acknow- 
ledged in him one of his ablest critics, and in the keenness of his criti- 
cism of the fallacies which lurk in the attack of the sensational philosophy 
upon theism he is worthy to stand as a propugnator acerrimus with Dr. 
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Martineau. In his reminiscences of their intercourse in the Metaphysi- 
cal Society the latter characteristically remarks: “I am not, however, 
quite an impartial judge of your father’s part in the discussions of our 
society ; for I found myself, almost invariably, on the same bench with 
him, and helped out of lingering self-distrusts by his tone of quicker con- 
fidence.” To many minds, especially to those which are guilty of some 
taint of Liberalism, the section of the book dealing with the agnostic 
controversy, and the brilliant account of the Metaphysical Society with 
its tributes to Ward’s genius from thinkers so diverse as Mr. Hutton, 
Professor Huxley, Dr. Martineau and Professor Sidgwick, will prove the 
most interesting. We rise from its perusal with a sense of loss that a 
mind so subtle and acute has not left some more permanent contribution 
to the philosophy of theism. 

We have dealt thus cursorily with the great religious and intellectual 
questions which formed the central interest of Ward’s life. But never, 
surely, was there a personality less capable of fading away into an indis- 
tinct embodiment of the cause he served. He stands before us here “ in 
his habit as he lived,” with all his strange alternations of mood, his gro- 
tesque humor, his consciousness of his own powers and his contempt for 
intellectual preéminence, his passion for books of Catholic devotion and 
his love for the opera and French plays. He has something of the im- 
petuousness of the schoolboy to the end. This adds not a little to the 
charm of the biography. Few recent books are richer in good stories. 
Dean Goulburn’s account of his riding exercise is worthy of being illus- 
trated by the pencil of a Leach or a Tenniel. Who but Ward could have 
said to Faber after a visit to the King William Street Theatre which had 
formerly been the King William Street Oratory, “ Last night I went to 
see an excellent piece at the King William Street Theatre. Between the 
acts two thoughts came into my head. The first was, Last time I was 
in this building I heard Faber preach. The second was, How much 
more I am enjoying myself to-night than I did the last time I was here.” 
Characteristic is the story of Pugin, the architect, who had formerly 
been shocked at the idea of such a glorious man living in a house with- 
out an oriel window: “I have great sympathy with Pugin. He was 
very like me. He was a man of one idea, andsoam I. His idea was 
Gothic architecture, mine is devotion to Rome. I remember his coming 
into the sacristy at Old Hall College, and seeing Dr. Cox vested in an 
old French cope. He said he was going to offer prayers for the conver- 
sion of England. ‘ What is the use, my dear sir,’ said Pugin in a tone 
of deep depression, ‘of praying for the conversion of England in that 
cope?’ ” Inimitable, again, is Ward’s reply to a broad theologian who 
breaks off with the words, “I ought not to say these things to you,” — 
“Please go on; of course I am saying anathema all the time, but 
please go on.” 

This volume affords rich sources of intellectual delight, a delight not 
less stimulating because it often forces us into strong opposition. It is 
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one of those mediating human books which by their crystalline clearness 
and sincerity help us to understand a mind that lived and worked in 
open antagonism to much which we hold most dear. Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
is to be congratulated on a permanent contribution to good biography and 
the history of a great religious movement. 


Witit1am Hamitton DrumMonp. 
WARRINGTON, ENGLAND. 


The Witness to Immortality, in Literature, Philosophy, and Life. 

By Grorce A. Gorpon, Minister of the Old South Church, Boston. 

_ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is, in many ways, a remarkable book. The style is fine and clear, 
and at times it rises into eloquence both of thought and expression. The 
purpose of the author is “one of mediation between the minds to which, 
in the nature of the case, few can have access and the multitude who 
long to know the best that has been said on the problems of life.” He 
stands, then, as an interpreter of the Hebrew prophets, the poets, the 
philosophers, the apostle Paul and Jesus Christ, giving the world his 
version of what they have to say concerning the great problem of the 
immortal life. The outcome is indicated by the title of the coneluding 
chapter, — ‘ Trust and Immortality.” The last words of the book are 
these : “ At our being’s height we can do no other and no better than 
ground our trust upon the immutable promise, confirmed by the oath of 
Him that cannot lie, and thus rest our hope of the life after death upon 
the truth of Christ and the honor of God.” 

One or two remarks seem necessary in order to locate the book. In 
the main the author is not dogmatic, but assumes that the matter of im- 
mortality is to be settled by reason. He keeps to this method even in 
dealing with the words of Paul and of' Jesus. This is sufficiently strik- 
ing when we consider that the writer is the minister of the Old South 
Church, It is striking that he does not claim to know. Yet his closing 
words assume that we have “the truth of Christ and the honor of God” 
to rest on. If we know this, why is it only a “hope” that is given us? 
It is the assumption of the infallibility of the Bible records to which I 
would call attention, as not quite consistent with the generally rational 
treatment of the subject. Some of the best critical scholars of the world, 
when they turn to the Bible, do not find necessarily “the truth of Christ 
and the honor of God,” but only certain Hebrew and early Christian 
records as to what certain fallible men thought about Christ and God, — 
which is entirely another thing. The book, then, is valuable as giv- 
ing us some of the best thoughts of some of the great thinkers. But 
when it pledges us “the truth of Christ and the honor of God,” many 
will feel that the author has gone beyond any rational warrant. They 
will also feel that if they were sure of only “the honor of God,” they 
could searcely ask for more. 

Taking the book as only a rationalistic treatment of the subject, it con- 
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tains one or two assumptions and omits one or two things which a re- 
viewer can hardly fail to notice. 

In the chapter on “ The Apostle Paul,” the writer assumes that we 
have first-hand testimony to the physical resurrection of Jesus from Peter, 
the twelve, the five hundred brethren who saw him at once, James, all 
the apostles again and lastly Paul himself. As a matter of fact, we 
have not the first-hand testimony of even one single man or woman. 
Paul says that these other people saw Jesus after his death. Since we 
have nowhere their own word for it, this is only second-hand testimony, 
given (on what authority Paul does not tell us) years after the supposed 
event. In the case of Paul himself, he distinctly tells us it was “a 
vision ” and that he never knew him or saw Jesus “ after the flesh.” Our 
supposed testimony then fades away into popular report. 

When, in the chapter on “ Jesus Christ,” the author comes to a direct 
dealing with the question of the bodily resurrection, he omits one most 
important consideration. It seems very strange that a man so modern as 
Dr. Gordon in most ways should leave it out of account. He reduces 
all theories as to the story of the reappearance of Jesus to three : — 

1. He did not really die. 

2. He died and that was the end of him. 

3. His body really revived after its death and burial. 

Saying, and justly, that early Christianity can be explained only on the 
ground of the great belief that Jesus was really still alive, Dr. Gordon 
reduces all possible explanations of this belief to the above three. He 
easily demolishes the first. He counts on our great human hope to make 
short work with the second. So the reader appears to be forced to 
accept the third, in order to escape a supposition even more unacceptable 
than the possibility of a stupendous miracle. But why does not Dr. 
Gordon give us a fourth alternative? It is all the more strange that he 
omits this, since the Bible (which he accepts) is full of accounts of simi- 
lar things. Is it not possible that Jesus was actually seen after his death, 
even though his body was not made alive again? If we are to accept 
Bible testimony, Moses and Elijah, as well as many others, were so seen. 
This would furnish a rational basis for belief in the continued life of 
Jesus, and at the same time deliver us from the practical impossibility (or 
at any rate irrationality) of accepting anonymous reports as adequate 
grounds for belief in a stupendous miracle. This theory has the further 
advantage of being in accord with a large and respectable amount of 
testimony as to similar facts, both in the ancient world and the modern 
as well. 

One other point. In face of the fact that many of the leading scholars, 
philosophers and scientists of both Europe and America are now seri- 
ously engaged in the work of psychical research, it seems not a little 
strange that a book like this should take no account of it whatever. 
When a man like Professor Sidgwick takes the presidency of such a 
society, and another man like Professor Lodge even brings it to the 
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attention of the Britisli Association, one looks in vain for any adequate 
reason for passing altogether by a movement having for its one great aim 
the discovery (if possible) of immortality. It would be out of place to 
discuss this matter here ; but surely it is pertinent to notice it. 

Only one other thing can I stay to mention. Dr. Gordon argues at 
some length that it is not reasonable to expect to demonstrate immortal- 
ity, ‘‘ because we are considering a future event.” But why “future” ? 
My own living after death is, of course, a matter of the future. But 
what of him who died this morning? What of the countless millions 
who have died? Their life, if they have any, is not “a future event.” 
If immortality be a fact, they are living now, as truly as I am. It is at 
least a rational supposition that this fact might be discovered and demon- 
strated, as truly as in the case of any other contemporary fact. It is a 
most curious assumption (an illusion of words) that the immortal ones 
live in some supposititious “future.” As to whether or not the fact of 
their present living can be proved is entirely a matter of evidence. The 
inquiry is not absurd. 

This book, then, while it may comfort and help those who already be- 
lieve, can be of but uncertain help to one who asks for more than a 
** hope.” 

M. J. SAVAGE. 


CxuRCH OF THE Unity, Boston. 


Superstition and Force. Essays on the Wager of Law— The Wager 
of Battle— The Ordeal— Torture. By Henry Cuaries Lea, LL. D. 
Fourth Edition, revised. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. 1892. 

Few American gentlemen have been privileged to serve their age in so 
many directions of distinguished usefulness as the author of this book. 
Eminently successful as a business man, his name is associated with gen- 
erous gifts to educational and philanthropic enterprises in his native city 
of Philadelphia. In political circles he is well known as a vigorous 
writer in behalf of business methods and honest administration. Political 
rings and party managers have wholesome fear of his keen intelligence 
and his trenchant pen. He has also made contributions to scientific and 
critical literature. 

It is to historical studies, however, that Mr. Lea has given most of the 
leisure of his life; and in these his unwearied energy and patient re- 
search have accomplished what would have been the work of a lifetime to 
a less laborious and persistent student. His book on Sacerdotal Celibacy 
is a careful and thorough treatment of that somewhat obscure and diffi- 
cult subject; and his larger work on the Inquisition, published not long 
ago, is the result of more than twenty years of careful investigation and 
laborious collation of all accessible authorities. It is by far the best 
book on the subject in English. 

The characteristics of Mr. Lea as a historical writer are clearness, can- 
dor and entire absence of heat or prejudice. The general reader may 
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find his pages too little colored by dramatic incident. Writing for the 
most part on topics that would easily lend themselves to sensational treat- 
ment, he has kept to a simple and passionless style, and left the facts he 
has gathered and arranged to make their own impression on the reader. 
Not that there is lack of vividness, or any doubt as to the sympathies of 
the writer. On the contrary, interest is fully sustained by the apposite- 
ness and admirable grouping of facts which point convincingly the les- 
sons of tolerance, charity and spiritual freedom. 

Mr. Lea is interested especially in the legal and sociological relations 
of his various themes. He repeatedly affirms that the history of juris- 
prudence is the history of civilization. His investigations usually follow 
the lines of legal enactment and judicial administration, as furnishing the 
most trustworthy expression of the customs and the inner life of a com- 
munity or age. Leaving thus on one side the more romantic and dra- 
matic aspects of history, Mr. Lea furnishes a key to the intellectual and 
moral life of the period he is treating, and presents definite and reliable 
illustration of its social condition. He has chosen to treat several neg- 
lected and in some respects painful and repulsive aspects of the civil and 
ecclesiastical life of the past; and he has made every province he has 
explored yield valuable contributions to the history of civilization and 
furnish new knowledge of the forces that shape and reconstruct human 
society. 

The present book is a revision of one of the author’s earlier and less 
complete works. It is marked, however, by the same thoroughness and 
mastery of details that Mr. Lea carries into all his intellectual work. The 
reader will find a multitude of facts, not easily accessible elsewhere, care- 
fully analyzed and grouped to illustrate the historical development of 
peoples in the matters handled. Especially in the first two essays, on the 
Wager of Law and the Wager of Battle, the arrangement and discussion 
of early Aryan usages, and their survival in changed and often attenu- 
ated form, are extremely interesting and valuable. 

Mr. Lea’s statement that the Christian communities of the Middle 
Ages “systematized the administration of torture with a cold-blooded 
ferocity unknown to the legislation of the heathen nations whence they 
derived it,” is a melancholy testimony to the withering and debasing in- 
fluence of perverted conscience ; and his book furnishes ample illustration 
of the power of superstition to reverse the most essential teachings of the 
religion in whose name this baleful power has been exercised. The dark 
passions and savage usages of barbaric peoples are more grim and horri- 
ble when hardened into statutes, and enforced with the merciless imper- 
sonality of judicial sentence. The sanctions of religion add new terrors 
to the procedure, and new motives for its rigorous execution. 

No stronger plea could be made for toleration in religion, and the total 
separation of civil administration from ecclesiastical influence, than is 
furnished by the facts temperately yet mercilessly set down in this vol- 
ume. It is some relief to know that during these long centuries of insti- 
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tuted superstition and judicial torture, the atrocities of private vengeance 
and lawless brigandage — in the torture-chambers of medizval castles, for 
instance — gradually lessened and disappeared with the growing domi- 
nance of established government and civil order. The vengeful passions 
that Christian civilization has done so much to subdue and banish from 
private life have had a curious and lamentable survival in theological 
conceptions and in judicial usages. Penology still plainly reflects, in 
large sections of our own country, the barbaric instincts and savage sense 
of justice which belong to the ages of vengeance and torture. Must we 
conclude that in a republic it is inevitable that the treatment of the crim- 
inal class will be determined by the impulses, now lax, now brutally venge- 
ful, of the less civilized: and less progressive communities and classes ? 
The power of these classes to compel crude or brutal legislation, or to 
prevent effective reforms, and the tendency to dispense with law alto- 
gether when passion or terror is aroused, show that humane criminal 
jurisprudence can only follow the general advance of civilization. 

No future edition of this work, unhappily, will be complete without an 
account of recent instances of lawless vengeance in certain sections of this 
country, some of which equal in stupid indiscriminateness and brutality of 
torture any record here given of medizval atrocities. Ordeals to exact 
confession of guilt, and epidemics of witch-hanging seem less remote in 
the presence of these outbreaks of terrorism and unreasoning violence, 
and we almost lose assurance of the advance of civilization. Not only 
the race problem, but the problem of democracy itself, seems further from 
solution. Let us hope that the stern protest of the civilized world will 
speedily avail to reinstate methods of dealing with brutal crime that do 
not bring us into peril of anarchy and sometimes surrender innocent 
victims to the worst brutality. 


Henry H. BAarBer. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


Kirchengeschichte. Von Dr. Kart MULLER, Professor der evangelischen 
Theologie in Breslau. Erster Band (Grundriss der Theologischen Wissen- 
chaften, [V., i.) : 8vo, pp. xxii, 636. Freiburg i. B. J. C. B. Mohr. 1892. 
The ideal text-book of church history has never been written and 

probably never will be, but I have no hesitation in saying that the present 

work is the nearest approach to it that I have seen. The book marks in 
many respects a radical departure from established methods. The author 
tells us in his preface that he acceded to the request of the publisher that 
he should write a text-book of church history, because he believed that 
the time had come to break with the traditional choice and arrangement 
of material. That he is right there can hardly be a doubt in the mind of 
any candid student of his work. The great fault of most church histories, 
especially of those in the form of text-books, is the artificiality of their 
treatment. They contain much valuable information — some of the brief- 
est of them are perfect mines of wealth, — but the impression is left upon 
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the mind of the reader that in some way they fail to touch the heart of 
the matter. They have much to say about the history, but they too 
widely fail to give us the history itself, to show us Christianity actually de- 
veloping and incarnating itself in the visible forms which they describe 
with such fullness of detail. To claim that Dr. Miiller has everywhere 
succeeded in doing what so many have failed to do would be to claim for 
him the attainment of the impossible, but I regard it as the great merit of 
his work that he has seriously attempted to do it, and that he has met 
with uncommon success. Everywhere — or at least in most cases — the 
essential elements are brought to the front; the old plan of handling the 
history of one age after another under certain stereotyped rubrics is en- 
tirely discarded, and each period is allowed to dictate the method of 
treatment peculiarly suited to its needs. Dr. Miiller is not the only re- 
cent historian that has thus broken with the older method, but he has 
broken with it more completely than any other writer with whom I am 
acquainted. In this respect his text-book resembles the works of Har- 
nack and of Loofs on the history of doctrine, and the same methods which 
have revolutionized that department of history may be expected ulti- 
mately to accomplish as much for the history of the church. 

Another merit of Miiller’s work is its suggestiveness. Many even brief 
text-books of church history mass the facts in such a way as to leave 
the impression upon the student that, practically, all the facts have been 
given, and that further investigation is therefore quite unnecessary ; some 
others display such sublime indifference to details as to lead the student 
to think all details of small consequence, and to rest content with super- 
ficial and worthless generalizations. Difference of opinion must always 
exist as to the degree of fullness required at any point, but even where we 
criticise Dr. Miiller’s selection of material and dissent from his method of 
treatment we are forced to admit that he is uncommonly successful in 
suggesting much that is unexpressed and thus stimulating the student to 
further study. The book is not intended to take the place of the larger 
histories and the monographs to which the student will naturally resort 
when he wishes to pursue the investigation of any special theme, — its 
references to the sources, for instance, are necéssarily limited, — but its 
bibliographies are carefully selected and uniformly excellent, and no 
student need be at a loss where to look for fuller light. 

It is impossible to enter here’ into a discussion of the author’s views on 
specific topics. His treatment is everywhere fresh, and his conclusions 
are based, whenever possible, upon the assured results of modern inves- 
tigations. Even when we dispute his conclusions, we can rarely question 
the facts upon which he grounds them. The book contains no hack 
work; it is a genuine history from the hand of a true historian. The 
chief fault of the book is its excessive multiplication of chronological 
divisions. Fewer periods would, in my opinion, have answered every 
purpose, and would have made unnecessary the frequent interruptions in 
the presentation of a specific subject which distract the attention and mar 
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the impression of continuity. It is to be regretted, also, that in recogniz- 
ing in one of his subdivisions the epoch which marked the rise of the 
Catholic Church, Dr. Miiller did not go-further and discard the time-hon- 
ored division of the history into ancient, medieval and modern, substitut- 
ing therefor a division into the primitive, the Catholic and the Protestant 
Church. This division, which I have taken occasion to propose else- 
where, will, I believe, ultimately prove itself to be more logical, more con- 
venient, and better fitted to exhibit the history of Christianity in its true 
light than the divisions now commonly employed. I rejoice that the 
authors of the two most recent text-books, Professors Muller and Miiller, 
both recognize the epoch which marks the rise of the Catholic Church, 
though both of them unfortunately use it to denote only a subdivision of 
the ancient age ; in reality it marks the close of that age and the intro- 
duction of a new spirit which controlled the history of the church at large 
from the end of the second century until the Reformation, and which has 
controlled the history of the Roman Catholic Church even down to the 
present day. Within these great divisions no hard and fast lines, in my 
opinion, ought to be drawn. Our histories have commonly made too 
much of chronological periods. Not only have they made too many such 
periods, they have also separated them too sharply. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat and to emphasize my commendation of 
Dr. Miiller’s admirable text-book, and to express the hope that the work 
may soon be put into the hands of English students in a worthy trans- 
lation. The first volume alone has appeared ; it covers the history down 
to about 1270. A second will complete the work. 


ARTHUR CusHMAN McGIFFERT. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church. By Oxiver J. 
THATCHER. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 1893. 
Professor Thatcher’s little book makes no pretensions to any of the 

“originality ” which is the aim of too much of our modern scholarship. 

Its object is simply to give, in a readable and semi-popular form, the 

results of inquiry in a field which seems to retain its early attractive- 

ness despite all the work that has been done in it, and despite, also, the 
meagreness of the results attained. The key-note of investigation was 
sounded here once for all by the great leader Baur, and what has been 
done since has been only variation on that one dominant tone. Later 

scholars have sought to belittle the service of that great man and his im- 

mediate followers by showing up their too evident weaknesses and their 

sins against the very canons they had themselves established. Yet when- 
ever one of these lesser critics undertakes himself to form a picture of the 
apostolic age, he goes back to the Tiibingen principle and finds himself 
compelled to admit its essential truth. 

No doubt the Tiibingen school employed the antagonism of Jew and 

Hellene as a kind of magic shibboleth with which to conjure forth the 
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secret of that mysterious time, —but here, in this newest attempt, we 
find the same formula, modified to be sure, but pervading the whole nar- 
ration. The secret remains hidden still, and we lay down this book as 
we have laid down so many others, with the sense that we have been 
groping about in a world of conjectures and speculations, where true and 
complete notions are impossible. Yet one result cannot fail to engage 
our attention. That fundamental principle of the historical development 
of Christianity, — its doctrine, its form and its morality,— out of some- 
thing and not out of nothing, has made its way. Two generations ago 
it was the property of a little group of bold thinkers on this side the 
ocean as on that, and its assertion fell upon the mind of Christians in 
general as a sort of blasphemy. Now it is the essential fact in a volume 
issuing from one of the centres of orthodox scholarship, and cannot find 
even a heresy-hunter to pounce upon it. 

Even the style of writing here is indicative of a growth; it is almost 
too simple and colloquial, —if that can be. It is almost entirely free 
from pious phrases which imply a foregone conclusion as to essential 
matters of dispute. One feels one’s self on the verge of getting at some 
clear and definite notions on critical points. That one is frequently dis- 
appointed is not surprising, The nature of the evidence on which any 
opinion must rest precludes certainty; the sources are very meagre and 
of more than doubtful genuineness. It would have helped the matter 
somewhat if Professor Thatcher had given us a brief analysis of his opin- 
ions as to the worth of the documents in general, and in specific cases, 
for instance in regard to the Pentecostal phenomena, had given us a 
glimpse of the process by which his conclusions are reached. At such 
points a statement, however brief, of opposing opinions and the reasons 
for differing, would have been of service. References to modern writers 
are very few, and not sufficient to indicate the range of the author's 
studies. 


E. EMERTON. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Neutestamentliche Theologie, oder geschichtliche Darstellung der Lehren 
Jesu und des Urchristenthums nach den neutestamentlichen Quellen. Von 
Dr. WILLIBALD BeyscHLaG, ord. Prof. der Theologie zu Halle. Zweiter 
Band. Pp. 539. Halle : Eugen Strien. 


This second and concluding volume of Beyschlag’s “ New Testament 
Theology ” embraces a discussion of the Pauline teaching, which occupies 
about half of the book, of the theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Apocalypse, of the Johannine doctrine according to the Epistles and 
the fourth Gospel, and of that of the synoptic Gospels, Jude, second 
Peter, and the Pastoral Epistles. Dr. Beyschlag begins with the remark 
that the primitive apostolical apprehension of the gospel could not per- 
manently suffice for original Christianity. It might, indeed, serve for 
the Jews as “a transition to Christian faith ” — an expression in which 
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there appears to be implied the teaching that the belief of the primitive 
apostles was not really “Christian,” and that the true doctrine is rather 
to be looked for in the speculative Christology of Paul and in his justifi- 
cation by faith than in the direct and plain way of righteousness pointed 
out by Jesus. The gospel as learned by the original apostles from Jesus 
could not avert the danger to Jews of making the transition to Chris- 
tianity “ without true inner renewal,” and in the non-arrival of the 
expected visible parousia there lay the peril of a lapse into Judaism. 
There appear to be implied here the questionable presumptions that 
Paulinism contained a principle of “ inner renewal” which was wanting 
in the gospel of Jesus, and that Paul’s doctrine of the parousia was 
essentially different from that of the original tradition with respect to 
the features of a personal, visible manifestation and the nearness of the 
event. It may also be questioned whether Paul contributed so much as 
his successors among the New Testament writers to the adaptation of 
Christianity to gentile inquirers. 

With regard to the sources of the Pauline teaching, Dr. Beyschlag 
holds that the genuineness of Romans, Galatians, and first and second 
Corinthians is incontestable, and that there is no sufficient reason for 
rejecting first Thessalonians, Philippians and Philemon. Hebrews is of 
course excluded from the sources, but Colossians, Ephesians and second 
Thessalonians are retained without any elaborate defense or the state- 
ment of cogent reasons for their genuineness. The Pastoral Epistles, 
first and second Timothy and Titus, are, he says, “ to be excluded from 
the documents of the Pauline teaching with all the certainty that is possi- 
ble in such matters.” They “betray the circumstances and motives of 
a later age, . . . can be only artificially fitted into the life-time of the 
apostle,” and are “ widely separated from his mode of thought and style.” 

Dr. Beyschlag’s interpretation of Paulinism appears to indicate that 
he should be classified with those liberal theologians in whom the interest 
in retaining the apostle’s theology as a valid and acceptable interpreta- 
tion of Christianity preponderates over regard for a scientific exegesis. 
From this point of view the attempt to make Paulinism appear rational 
at all hazards to a mode of thought which cannot easily be reconciled to 
the idea of atonement results in a rationalizing of the apostle’s distine- 
tive ideas through artful exegetical expedients by which they are flattened 
beyond recognition. Accordingly, the Pauline terminology is emptied of 
its original meanings, so that “a means of propitiation ” (iAacryprov) 
Rom. iii. 25, becomes “a means of putting away sin”! The Pauline 
teaching that Christ “redeemed” (éyydpacev) men, “ bought” them 
“off” from the curse of the law by his death, Gal. iii. 13, means only 
that “ he changed for them the externally threatening, judging, cursing 
law into an inwardly impelling law of spirit and life”! How Christ’s 
death could transform the law into a principle of the spiritual life is not 


shown. But transformation appears to be the watchword of this exegesis, 
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by which Paulinism itself is transformed, and left as an old wine-skin 
filled with the new wine of modern rationalism. Emptied of all that 
was original and great in its thought, it is removed from its place in the 
development of Christian theology, and thus stripped of significance. At 
this price is purchased the unity of doctrine in the New Testament. 

One is not surprised to find that this accommodating exegesis is able to 
discover in the fourth Gospel the traits of “the son of thunder ” of the 
synoptics, and in the spiritual eschatology of the Gospel the developed 
eschatology of the Apocalypse; that the author of the Epistles was the 
author of the Gospel, the doctrine that Christ was “a propitiation for our 
sins” (1 John iv. 10), being also the doctrine of the latter; and that 
Paul’s teaching regarding “ redemption ” is in full accord with the con- 
ception of the author of this great mystical writing concerning the rela- 
tion of Jesus to the world! Altogether, this extended treatise on the 
Theology of the New Testament is too much dominated by a dogmatic 
interest to. be of great service to the student who is in search of the 
facts regarding the earliest development of Christian doctrines. 


ORELLO Cone. 
BucutEet CoLurcE. 


Theology of The Old Testament. By Cu. Prerensrina. Translated 
from the French by Prof. H. G. Mircnety. Pp. xi, 361. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Professor Mitchell has rendered busy clergymen and others interested 
in Biblical theology a service in giving this popular work an English dress. 
M. Piepenbring makes use of the best results of the modern critics, and 
is exceedingly fair and suggestive in his treatment of the subject. His 
method is strictly exegetical and historical, not theoretical or dogmatic. 
For convenience the literature is divided into three periods, the dividing 
lines falling in the eighth and fifth centuries. In the main the author is 
to be followed in his dating of the various books, though there are a few 
eases where exception may be taken. The Song of Songs certainly 
cannot maintain its place in the first period where M. Piepenbring puts 
it, and the evidence is increasing which consigns it to the third. Chapters 
ix.-xiv. of Zechariah are divided at chapter xi., and placed at the be- 
ginning and end of the second period respectively. Wellhausen’s article 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” presents strong evidence in favor of 
putting the whole section in the third period. In the course of his dis- 
cussion the author seems to introduce the evidence of Job and of many 
of the Psalms at too early a date. 

The first period shows the national religion well established. Moses 
gave to the national Deity moral attributes, and organized the people on 
the basis of a covenant. Monotheism is as yet by no means established, 
but the first steps have been taken. The prophets and priests make use 
of divination. The Urim and Thummim, and the ephod, are means of 
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obtaining knowledge of the divine will. The distinction between moral 
and physical evil is not yet made. 

In the second period the writing prophets developed the ideas of the 
unity and spirituality of God, and various definite attributes are given 
Him, though M. Piepenbring is certainly right in maintaining that these 
are moral and practical rather than metaphysical. As to the Hebrew 
idea of the origin of sin, M. Piepenbring defends the thesis set forth 
by most critics, that the Calvinistic doctrine of the fall has no foundation 
in the Old Testament. “The only change produced by the fall affects 
man’s knowledge, in which respect he has gained much, since discern- 
ment between good and evil was a great advance ” (page 196). We 
may doubt whether it is true that the Old Testament “ allows the trans- 
fer both of guilt and righteousness from one person or generation to 
another” (page 198). Certainly Jeremiah did not believe that, because 
as a patriot he suffered with a rebellious people, he was himself there- 
fore guilty (Jer. x. 23) ; and Deutero-Isaiah’s suffering servant was not 
made guilty, but treated as if guilty. 

The third period has been generally regarded unfruitful, and the full 
significance of Joel’s vision of the spirit poured out upon all flesh has 
never yet been recognized by the critics. The period of Judaism is not 
merely a time of ritual and ceremony. The people had never under- 
stood their prophets. Their fine moral and theological distinctions had 
fallen upon deaf ears. But now a new day dawns. Instead of the 
prophet we have the teacher. Instead of afew great geniuses here and 
there, we have the whole people taught to know the Lord. No new ad- 
vance could be made till the basis for it was laid in an increase of cul- 
ture among the masses. So Joel appears to have reasoned. The mate- 
rial for working out this thesis in detail lay near at hand, but M. Piep- 
enbring has not made use of it. He dates Joel with sufficient accuracy, 
but refuses him a hearing. On the whole, however, the work is the best 
handbook to be had on the subject. The translator’s task has been well 
performed and the indexes furnished by him add greatly to the value of 
the work. 

A, B. Curtis. 


Turts Cottece, Mass. 


Einleitung in der Hexateuch. Von H. Hotzincer, Repetent am Ev.- 
Theol. Seminar in Tiibingen: I, Text (pp. xv, 511) ; II, Tables (14 pages, 
folded). Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig. 1893. 

The author of this book, a pupil of E. Kautzsch, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, assumed the task of preparing the Old Testament Introduction for 
the Freiburg series of theological manuals when the undersigned with- 
drew from it on account of other engagements. He began with the 
Hexateuch ; when this was disposed of, it was found that this part alone 
reached the full size designed for the complete work. It seemed neces- 
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sary to shorten it greatly to suit the manual; but the publisher deter- 
mined to issue it unabridged as a special treatise. ‘The warmest thanks 
of the whole theological world are due to him for his enterprise in pre- 
serving so excellent a work from the waste-paper basket. The under- 
signed feels a special pleasure in testifying that he could not have desired 
a better substitute in this large and difficult task. 

At first sight a volume of more than five hundred pages on the Hexa- 
teuch problem alone will certainly appear to many enormous, especially 
since the distinction of the sources is presupposed, and only its results 
are given in a synoptic form in the tables. But if there is any other 
reason for so large a book than the richness of the subject, it is not the 
vice of verbosity and undue expansiveness in the author, but his con- 
scientious endeavor to fulfill to the best of his ability the “ask set him of 
giving an exposition of the present condition of the problem. This made 
it his duty to give an exact account of the various theories of the day in 
their agreements and divergencies; the immense literature called into 
existence by the problem of the Hexateuch demands a large space. 

In conformity with this conception of his task, the author confines him- 
self throughout to the work of reference and reproduction. Only toward 
the end of the book, where the rays from all quarters come more and 
more to a focus, does the author’s own view involuntarily become plainer 
and more emphatic ; our interest is thus very effectively increased and 
maintained to the end. The work of compilation has been accomplished 
in the finest manner. Astonishing pains have been bestowed on following 
the views of different writers into detail ; an unusually keen understand- 
ing and a rare susceptibility allow the author to enter into the most 
involved trains of thought; the exposition is so clear and skillful that 
what might be one of the dryest of subjects becomes attractive as well 
as instructive reading. . 

It was essential to this desirable result that the author, in composing 
his work, should not be influenced by collaborators and their views, but 
hold closely to his subject-matter, and thus give animation and develop- 
ment to the assembled material. A simple and thoroughly logical order 
is followed. The first division (pp. 1-70) discusses the problem: the 
subject for investigation, the tradition concerning the authors of the 
Hexateuch, the witness of the Hexateuch itself to its makers, and 
the history of criticism. The second division (pp. 71-254) deals with 
the JE stratum of the Hexateuch, the Yahwistic and the Elohistic 
sources being treated separately. First, the prominent and peculiar data 
of the Yahwistic historical tradition are expounded in contrast with the 
Elohistic, and vice versa ; next, the theological and literary peculiarities ; 
then, the motifs and views of the sources; and, finally, the location, com- 
position and historical credibility of each source are comprehensively set 
forth. To the question of literary strata in each source a special chap- 
ter is devoted for J, and it is treated in its proper place under E. The 
problem of their literary predecessors is also discussed here. In similar 
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manner the third division (pp. 255-331) discusses the Deuteronomic (D) 
and the fourth (pp. 332-475) the priestly stratum (P) of the Hexateuch, 
with certain deviations demanded by the subject. As respects D, the 
author goes more into the details of its relations te the reform under 
Josiah, the distinction of various layers and hands, and the materials and 
the use made of them. The division occupied with P treats separately 
the original priestly document (grundschrift) P8, the priestly law of 
holiness, P®, and the secondary portions, P*. Finally, the fifth division 
closes the work with the Redactions of the Hexateuch ; the chapters treat 
the reéstablishment of JE (J +E; Rje), the Deuteronomic expansion of 
JE (JE+D; Rd), and the final priestly redaction (JED+P; R). 

The author’s own point of view appears plainly in this compilation. He 
is a decided disciple of the Graf-Wellhausen school, and follows the works 
that have grown up in this field, so far as they are organic continuations, 
far beyond Wellhausen and Kuenen even. He endeavors everywhere to 
attain determinate and rounded conclusions. He does not, therefore, ex- 
clude even far-reaching criticism of a positive and constructive kind 
where its conclusions fill up the gaps in a picture having historical con- 
sistency ; non liquet appears only at the end of a long road. Yet a 
faithful exposition of divergent and opposing views permits no one to be 
deceived as to degrees of probability. The author’s own polemic is di- 
rected chiefly against Dillmann, with respect to whom he abandons more 
and more the part of simple reporter, devoting special polemic para- 
graphs to him at the end of the last division but one, and the beginning 
of the last. This is an honor well deserved by Dillmann; at the same 
time the inconsistency and partiality of this noted critic’s course have 
never before been so clearly exhibited as here. 

Of quite peculiar value are the vocabularies, which have been compiled 
with the greatest care, and the characterizations appended to them of the 
various sources. The analysis, which is often carried to a certain exhaus- 
tion, is here supplemented by a synthesis characterized by a completeness 
and clearness which one will seek elsewhere in vain. Apart from this, 
however, the work will be of the greatest value to every one who fears 
that he will lose his way in the multitude of details in this well-cultivated 
field, and not be able, because of the multitude of theories, to see the 
truth. The American reader will find it profitable to keep Bacon’s 
* Genesis of Genesis” close at hand as a treasury of illustration. 

Not to eulogize only, and in order to make this review of some little 
service to the reader, I will make a few criticisms. On p. 10, in addi- 
tion to the Baragtha of the Baba Bathra, the Gemara should be cited, 
which expressly contradicts the reference of the last eight verses of the 
law to Josiah. On p. 13 the interpretation of -5D as “in the book 
respecting this, or intended for this,” is misleading, sinee one might be 
led to think of a day-book or law-book kept continuously by Moses: it 
means only “ to write in a book ” or simply “to write down.” The point 
should, moreover, be especially emphasized that the mention of the writ- 
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ing by Moses of particular passages wholly excludes his authorship of 
the entire book in the sense of the tradition. On p. 67 E. C. Bissell’s 
“Genesis Printed in Colors” is named as one of the translations which 
accept modern criticism ; the American reader is aware how far this is 
from being true. In the otherwise exemplary verdict on the home of 
the source J (pp. 160 ff.) an important argument for its Judaistie descent 
is omitted. The double deposit of the same tradition in the parallel 
sources J and E is most easily explained by supposing that the dividing 
line of the kindred kingdoms ran between the two sources, so that E 
represents the Ephraimistic and J the southern kingdom. The charac- 
terization of the two parallel sources would receive a valuable confirma- 
tion and supplement from the J and E strata of the Book of Judges, 
and still more from the Books of Samuel; but the author was altogether 
justified in passing by these books. In the case of E the peculiar tend- 
ency to romanticism and to the emphasis and full representation of feel- 
ing should not be forgotten. The historical worth of this source is 
somewhat undervalued by Holzinger; it lies essentially in the religious- 
historical field. The fact that E does not let the patriarchs use the 
name Yahweh certainly shows a real historical development (cf. p. 197) ; 
that instead of the names of strange gods, with whose worship he was 
acquainted in a general way, he puts into their mouths the abstract name 
“Elohim,” is another matter, an inconsistency for which we may not 
blame him. It should also be noted, in opposition to the doubtless false 
theory of Lagarde (pp. 225 f.), that the use of Elohim instead of Yahweh 
for the post-Mosaic time probably rests upon the monotheistic confession 
in the schools of the prophets. When the author, again, cites the réle of 
the father-in-law of Moses in Exodus xviii. as an example of E’s occa- 
sional impartiality (p. 202), it is to be remarked much rather that the 
correct historical tradition holds fast to the priority of the Yahweh reli- 
gion among the Sinaitic allies of Israel. The chapter belongs among the 
most important religious-historical sources in our possession. In distin- 
guishing the strata in J and E, the relativity of the figures used as 
indices, 1, 2, 3, ete., should be made more prominent. The representa- 
tion is true to the actual course of events only when the condition of the 
documentary sources down to their union by the redactor is conceived as 
a constant flux and growth, in which we can only here and there distin- 
guish certain stages and arrange them according to their relations of 
priority. We should accustom ourselves, as every mathematician will 
agree, to writing these indices, not above (J*, Pe, Rie), but below (Jy, P,, 
Rje)- That in the history of Balaam a notion of J is to be found (see, 
for instance, p. 188) is very doubtful. 

Against Horst’s attack on the historical value of 2 Kings xxii. ff. 
(p. 257) should be adduced as a most important counter-argument the 
complete incapacity of the Deuteronomic school, to which this narrative 
naturally belongs, for writing rational and comprehensible history. The 
first correct passover under Josiah, according to 2 Kings xxii., xxiii., 
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causes our author (pp. 259, 261, 309) as well as all his predecessors, 
much unnecessary trouble. The peculiarity of this passover did not con- 
sist in a special ritual, but in the fact that this festival, occurring in the 
epoch of the reformation, was observed for the first time, not by each 
district in its own sanctuary, but. by the whole people at once in the cen- 
tral sanctuary at Jerusalem. That the impression made by it was inef- 
faceable need not cause astonishment. Concerning the dependence of the 
kingly law in Deuteronomy xvii. on 1 Samuel viii. (p. 264), compare 
Budde, “Judges and Samuel,” p. 185 f. On p. 317 f. the strict con- 
demnation of everything foreign in Deuteronomy should have been em- 
phatically explained by the period of affectation of things foreign under 
Manasseh, and at the same time the composition of the book been thus fixed 
after the period of Manasseh. The most striking proof of the repug- 
nance of the source P to foreign marriages (p. 388) is found in Genesis 
xlviii., where Joseph’s sons must first be adopted by Jacob to be qualified 
to inherit. When our author assumes for Genesis i. a foundation in Je 
(p. 443), the eight works of creation are most easily referred to this 
foundation document, and the conflicting six days’ work to P. In the 
decided judgment on the last redaction of the Hexateuch (cf. for in- 
stance, p. 500) it is not made sufficiently prominent how grateful we 
ought to be for this careless, easy-going, and therefore pious and con- 
servative method of redaction. What would have been left of the trea- 
sure of tradition if the lines had been as sharply drawn here as in the 
Deuteronomic redaction ? 

In conclusion, let us express the hope that the author and publisher 
will be justified by the sale of this volume in extending Introduction to 
the Old Testament in the same fullness to the remaining books, while 
issuing the shorter manual. The author’s task will hardly be much in- 
creased thereby ; for, in order to make the briefer book, one would be 
obliged to go over the whole ground with similar completeness. A great 
service would be done to science by such a thesaurus. 


Kart Buppe. 
University OF STRASSBURG. 


Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. In Verbindung mit anderen 
Fachgelehrten herausgegeben von D. W. Nowack, o. Prof. d. Theol. in 
Strassburg i. Els. III. Abtheilung, Die prophetischen Bucher, 1. Band. 
Das Buch Iesaia. Ubersetzt und erklirt von D. BERNHARD Dum, o. 
Prof. d. Theol. in Basel. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1892. 8 
Mk. 20 Pf. 


This series of handbooks is in some respects similar to the recent series 
on the New Testament by Holtzmann, Lipsius, Schmiedel and von Soden. 
There is call for a fresh presentation of Old Testament thought in a 
series of moderate-sized volumes, for interest is widespread in the subject. 
The writers of this series propose to so acquaint the reader with the sub- 
ject in hand that he may reach conclusions of his own. In order that 
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the thought of the text itself may not be obscured by the multitude of 
comments, the explanations are preceded by a translation printed in dif- 
ferent types, or accompanied by marginal references, to indicate dif- 
ferences in authorship and date. 

The writers for the series so far mentioned are Behrmann for Daniel, 
Giesebrecht for Jeremiah, Budde for Job, Arndt for Ezekiel, Kittel for 
Kings, Nowack for the Minor Prophets, Albers for Joshua, Judges and 
Ruth, Baethgen for the Psalms, and Duhm for Isaiah. They have set 
before them as their chief aim the advancement of the knowledge of the 
religion of the Old Testament, and indirectly of religion in general, but 
most of all of the Christian religion. Being men of independent scholar- 
ship, these writers have not all the same point of view, but they are at 
one in the effort to serve the truth. Two volumes, if not more, of the 
series have appeared: “ The Psalms ” and “ Isaiah.” 

Since 1875, when, a Privatdocent in Gittingen, Professor Duhm pub- 
lished his “ Theologie der Propheten,” the announcement of a book by 
him must be met with’ respect and interest by candid scholars. The 
keen analysis and critical grasp of this earlier work mark, but in larger 
measure, the present book. 

In an introduction of seventeen pages the author discusses the analysis 
and chronology of the book. Ch. i—xxxv. are taken to divide themselves 
into three groups: i.—xii. with its own superscription and epilogue ; xiii.— 
xxiii. with a superscription containing the name of the prophet and that 
of his father ; xxiv._xxxv. do not present this rounded character and may 
have been put together when made a part of i—xxxv. or of a larger col- 
lection. The first and second of these groups may have existed at one 
time as independent books, the first as an Isaiah-book. The thought- 
order of these groups, Isaiah’s vision respecting Judah and Jerusalem, 
concerning foreign peoples, and esehatological observations, is that of 
Jeremiah in the Greek translation and of the Book of Ezekiel, the order 
of the latter book having suggested that in Is. i—xxxv. to the one who 
arranged these chapters. 

Of the first group mentioned above, almost all is assigned to Isaiah, 
though it contains some insertions of very late date: ch. xii., e.g., resem- 
bles much in ch. xxiv.—xxvii., which date about the beginning of the first 
century B. c. The collector of the group ix. 7—xi. 16, is supposed not 
to have done his work before the Maecabzean days, because of the hope 
expressed that a united Israel might put under subjection the Philistines 
and the Moabites. The redaction of the second group, ch. xiii.—xxiii., is 
taken to be later, rather than earlier, than that of the group i.—xii., either 
in the time of Alexander Jannzus or in the second half of the second cen- 
tury B. c. Of the third group, ch. xxiv.-xxxv., the section xxiv.—xxvil. 
is taken to have originated about 128 B. c., and to be more nearly related 
in its general tenor and theology to the New Testament Apocalypse 
than most Old Testament prophecies. The psalms inserted in ch. xxv., 
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xxvi. and xxvii. are, so far as one can assign their date of composition, 
to be placed near the end of the second century. ‘The section xxviii. 
XXxiii. is assigned to about this same date. Ch. xxxiv.—xxxv. presuppose 
the eschatology of the latest period B. c. The historical section, xxxvi.— 
Xxxix., is assigned to the redactor of the Books of Kings as collector, — 
not, however, with the purpose of its being incorporated into the Book of 
Isaiah. The joining of these chapters with the Book of Isaiah took 
place after the time of the writer in Chronicles who cites them from the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel, 2 Chron. xxxii. 32. If, then, 
ch. xxxvi.-xxxix. were not at this time a part of Isaiah, ch. i—xxxv. had 
not yet reached their present form, since, in all likelihood, the hand that 
added the historical section put together i.—xxxv. 

Turning now to ch. xl.—lxvi. Professor Duhm takes it that this section 
may have existed as a whole in the time of the Chronicler. The redac- 
tor of the section who seems to have allowed insertions here and there, 
particularly in ch. xliv., xlvi., xlviii., and ]. 10 f., belongs, probably, 
somewhere in the last centuries B. c. Aside from this redactor, Pro- 
fessor Duhm discovers three writers in this division of the book. The 
first and earliest, writing somewhere in the Lebanon country about 540 
B. C., is the author of ch. xl.—lv. exclusive of later insertions, the so-called 
Deutero-Isaiah. A later and at all events post exilian writer is assigned as 
author of the metrical passages xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6, 1. 4-9, lii. 13-iii. 12, 
on the Servant of Yahweh. With these passages the earlier writer men- 
tioned above is supposed to have been unacquainted. The remaining 
and apparently later ch. lvi.—Ixvi., the form and content of which point 
to a single writer, are assigned to an author writing in Jerusalem a short 
time before the beginning of the public work of Nehemiah. This writer 
is called Trito-Isaiah. The two parts of this last section — lvi.—lx. and 
lxi.-Ixvi. — seem to have been transposed by the redactor of the division 
xl.—Ixvi. 

This division xl.—lxvi. is supposed to have been joined, about the end 
of the third, or the beginning of the second century B. c., with a small 
collection largely biographical, such as vi. 1-ix. 6, xx., and a few other 
passages forming a nucleus about which were gathered from time to 
time a really prophetical literature. The lower date of work done on 
the Book of Isaiah is concluded to have been about the end of the second 
or the early part of the first century, 96-80 B. c., represented by the 
psalm-passages inserted in ch. xxiv.—xxvii. belonging to the last years of 
the second century, and by the epilogues in xvi. 13 f., and xxi. 16 f., 
which may be a little later than the preceding. 

It is the purpose of this review only to state some of the leading 
results in Professor Duhm’s book, not to present the arguments by which 
these results have been reached ; these can be duly appreciated only by 
reading them in the author’s own statement of them. To certain minds 
some of the conclusions will seem to rest on data quite insufficient. 
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Nevertheless, the volume is an important contribution to the subject. It 
is delightfully readable, and a more keenly critical piece of work in 
analysis and in textual criticism it would be not easy to find. Along 
with the works of Professors Dillmann and Cheyne the student of Isaiah 
will now need to study this book by Professor Duhm. 


G. R. FREEMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Der Sprachbeweis in der Litterarkritik insbesondere des Alten Testa- 
‘ments. Von Professor Ep. Kénic, in Rostock. 


Professor Kénig’s dissertation (Art. I. in the}‘ Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken,” 1893, IIT.) is a well-considered statement of the basis and 
limits of linguistic criticism, directed especially against recent utterances 
by Klostermann, Sellin, Zahn and others. I give here a brief synopsis 
of his exposition. 

I. Textual-critical assumptions: The masoretie text, notwithstanding — 
the emendations it has properly received at the hands of modern critics, 
is sufficiently near the original to furnish reliable linguistic materials for 
literary criticism. The original consonantal form of the words was fixed 
before the traditional pronunciation came into use, as is evident from the 
number of silent letters. Portions of the Old Testament show gram- 
matical peculiarities which might easily have been got rid of, if a sweep- 
ing renovation of the text in the interests of uniformity had taken place. 
Klostermann’s contention, that the use of the divine names Yahweh and 
Elohim in the Pentateuch tells us nothing of a difference of author- 
ship, is untenable. Not only is our text supported, in this point, by the 
Samaritan, and largely by the Septuagint, but the use of the names in 
different sections is too regular and consistent to permit the supposition 
of a harmonizing process. Or, again, to explain the absence of Yahweh 
in certain Pentateuch-sections before Ex. vi. 2 by the later disuse of the 
name would be to bring these sections down to an impossibly late date. 

II. The materials are, first, successive linguistic differences, those, 
namely, which mark various periods of Old Testament speech. Here the 
grammatical phenomena, being more conservative and slow-moving, are of 
more importance than the lexical, though these are also valuable. Cer- 
tain linguistic elements, which appear to stand in the way of a precise 
determination of periods, are of no great consequence in this regard. 
These are either archaisms (like 1 pers. sing. ti), the use of which, how- 
ever, is not uncontrolled by law; or, foreign expressions, as to which it is 
to be observed that they do not set aside the historical movement of 
foreign influence ; or, consciously used novelties, which, whatever their 
origin, cannot be considered as indicating the development of a language. 
The temporal sequence of linguistic modifications is fixed by the existence 
of undoubted dates in the literature under consideration, by the phenom- 
ena of related dialects, or by the analogy of later, controllable times. 
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The second class is simultaneous differences, such as either cannot be 
shown to belong to different periods, or may be positively proved to be- 
long to the same period (for example, Haggai and Zech. i.—viii.). 

III. The evidence afforded by these two sorts of differences. Succes- 
sive differences determine the chronology either absolutely or relatively. 
Thus, the relative frequency of occurrence of anoki and ani is a trust- 
worthy mark of date, the latter being the prevailing post-exilian form, 
and the former becoming more frequent the farther back we go. Sellin’s 
statement (in his “ Disputatio,” 1892) that anoki emphasizes the person 
more than ani, and is oftener used in nominal sentences, is contradicted 
by the facts. An author cannot anticipate the style of a later period 
(Solomon could not have written Ecclesiastes), nor create that of an 
earlier time (it is not supposable that parts of the Pentateuch which bear 
the marks of an early period could have been composed by later writers). 
Successive agreements indicate chronological identity, as when we find in 
the Pentateuch usages which clearly belong to a late time. Such cases 
cannot be explained by supposing a late writer to have imitated the Pen- 
tateuch, since imitation would have carried such a writer farther, and no 
one, moreover, would use language unintelligible to his readers. Simul- 
taneous differences make a diversity of authors probable, as, for example, 
in Josh. xxiii. and xxiv. A long-lived writer may, indeed, show differ- 
ences in style at the beginning and the end of his career, but he never- 
theless maintains certain peculiarities, as Goethe’s style, though it differs 
in “ Werther’s Leiden ” and “ Wilhelm Meister,” is never the same as 
that of Lessing or Schiller. Simultaneous agreements do not neces- 
sarily show identity of authorship, since various persons in the same 
period may independently use the same expressions. Schrader is not jus- 
tified in identifying the Deuteronomist with the author of the introductory 
and concluding formulas in Kings because both use the expression, “ with 
all his heart and with all his soul.” Imitation of a contemporary is of 
course possible. Absolute identity in style certainly makes identity of 
writers probable. The methods here indicated are those which belong to 
the investigation of literary works everywhere, such as Plato and Tacitus. 
If Vernes had considered them, he could not have wiped out chronology 
as he has done. 

The reviewer will only add that the last remark applies also to the 
critical position of Professor Margoliouth, of Oxford, who, taking the 
opposite path to that of M. Vernes, would put the mass of the Old Tes- 
tament before the exile. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


History of the Jews. By the late Professor H. GraEtz, edited and in part 
translated by BELLA Lowy. Five volumes. London: David Nutt. 
Formidable as are the 3500 pages of printed matter in these five 

volumes, it is less than half the quantity contained in the original German 
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work. The condensation has been effected by the omission of all the 
notes and by a somewhat unsparing abridgment of the text. The pro- 
cess of excision was carried on with the full approval of the author, who 
believed that otherwise the work could not be made accessible to a 
wide circle of English-speaking readers. It may, however, be doubted 
whether even thus the object will be attained. The merits of the work, 
though considerable, are not such as to attract the general public, or even 
the Jewish public. Graetz was a profound scholar, but he was neither a 
picturesque nor a philosophical historian. Moreover, his habit of offer- 
ing extremely hazardous conjectures as unquestionable facts makes him 
an untrustworthy guide when the inferences are given, as in this transla- 
tion, without even a reference to the facts or arguments on which they 
rest. This would be true even if the translation had been executed 
with perfect accuracy; this, unhappily, is by no means the case. The 
first two volumes are disfigured by numerous blunders betraying ignc- 
rance of German, of English, of Biblical history and of ancient history in 
general. During the civil war between David and Ishbosheth, “many 
Israelites,” we are told, “ privately wished that it might cease with the 
subjection of the King of Judah” (vol. i. p. 113). On turning to the 
original we find the more intelligible conjecture that they wished it to 
cease by submission to him. The alleged marriage between Jeroboam 
and the sister of Shishak’s wife is turned into an alliance between that 
monarch and Jeroboam’s wife’s sister (vol. i. p. 188). On the next 
page, “half length figures in low relief” on the walls of a temple at 
Thebes are turned into “ figures of decayed bodies;” while the impor- 
tant circumstance mentioned by Graetz that the reliefs in question repre- 
sent not individual captives but cities is omitted. Graetz does not go 
to the length of saying that “ the hundred prophets who had been hidden 
and kept in the caves of Carmel by Obadiah were also present” during 
the great trial of strength between Elijah and the prophets of Baal (vol. i. 
p- 209), which would have directly contradicted the Biblical narrative — 
but contents himself with surmising that they were in the cave and probably 
presented themselves at the decisive moment. ‘ Jehoash contented him- 
self (!) with destroying the walls of Jerusalem, together with the town, 
the palace and the temple” (vol. i. p. 231) is a rendering that carries 
condensation a little too far. The words of the original are “ contented 
himself with destroying 400 cubits of the wall, and took a ransom for the 
city together with the palace and the temple.” “Josiah had expected 
. . « by means of the intervention of Egypt to put a stop to the incur- 
sions of other powers ” (vol. i. p. 307). Decidedly Miss Bella Liwy has 
. no luck with Egypt. What Josiah wanted, at least according to Graetz, 
was to arrest the interference of that power with foreign countries. 
The famous ultimatum of Popillius Laenas to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
although quite correctly given in the original, is perverted by the trans- 
lator into the monstrous demand that the king should give his answer 
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before the circle drawn round him was completed (vol. i. p. 468). The 
geography of the translators is like their history. “The country beyond 
Jordan, Egypt and Syria” is condensed into “the trans-Jordanic coun- 
tries of Egypt and Syria” (vol. ii. p. 52). Where Graetz, like Professor 
Schiirer and Mr. Huxley, reads Gazara instead of Gadara as the name 
of one of the towns where Gabinius established an independent Sanhe- 
drim, the old reading is, without a word of apology, restored (vol. ii. 
p- 71). It is possible, though not probable, that Graetz changed his 
mind on this point during the final revision; if so, we have here a good 
example of the inconvenience caused by leaving out notes. In the de- 
scription of Herod's temple the translator is so ignorant alike of German 
and of archeology as to render “ Korinthisches Erz” by “ Corinthian 
iron” (vol. ii. p. 111). That familiar stumbling-block, the German mile, 
is both gratuitously and inaccurately introduced where Graetz himself 
gives the distance in kilometres (vol. ii. pp. 140, 295, 417). When the 
Jewish historian refers to the famous expedition in which Caligula set 
his troops to pick up shells on the shores of what is now called the Eng- 
lish Channel, the translator transports the emperor across to Britain, 
where he never landed (vol. ii. p. 184). Caligula’s assassin, “ der Pri- 
torianertribun Chireas,” becomes in English “ the praetor Chereas ” (vol. 
ii. p. 191). Cotys, king of Lesser Armenia, becomes invested with the 
more imposing but unhappily non-existent sovereignty of Asia Minor 
(vol. ii. p. 197). Josephus orders “the destruction of the palace inhab- 
ited by his ancestor (!) Herod during the time of Augustus” (vol. ii. p. 
281). Does the translator suppose that Antipas means ancestor? The 
blunder seems too grotesque for belief; but I have sought in vain for 
any other word in the original even remotely suggestive of such an idea. 
It is also difficult to understand how the name of Augustus, which has 
also been foisted into the text, could have presented itself to the mind (?) 
of the translator, as the palace in question was first built in the reign of 
Tiberius. Perhaps it arose from some confusion with Agrippa, in whose 
interest Josephus was working. And why should we be told that “so 
far there was nothing totally dishonest or traitorous in the conduct’’ of 
that personage, when Graetz, so far from using such an expression, 
plainly intimates the contrary? But the crowning outrage on scholar- 
ship is to be told of Sirach’s translation of his grandfather’s sayings into 
Greek as an event subsequent to the final destruction of Jerusalem (vol. 
ii. p. 362). This enormous anachronism is due to the wanton transposi- 
tion of a sentence from a retrospective survey of Alexandrian literature in 
vol. iii. chap. 12 of the German original to vol. iv. chap. 3, sub jfin., with 
the context of which it has nothing to do. 

I have not gone out of the way to look for mistakes. Only those 
have been noted that must force themselves on the attention of any 
careful reader possessing some knowledge of the subject. In the later 
volumes there is a great improvement. Errors still occur, but the trans- 
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lation is spirited, and, wherever I have had occasion to compare it with 
the original, remarkably faithful. It so happens also that the part of 
the history — about two thirds of the whole work — which deals with 
the fortunes of the Jewish people after the destruction of its political 
existence can alone be said to possess any scientific value, and was alone 
worth translating. Although, as I have said, a rationalist, Dr. Graetz 
ignored or rejected the best established results of modern Biblical criti- 
cism; and it need not be observed how complete a revolution these 
results have effected in our way of looking at the whole preéxilian period 
of Hebrew history. It will sufficiently indicate the point of view taken 
by this author if I mention that he seems to regard “Chronicles” as a 
first-rate authority, even when it most manifestly contradicts the older 
sources. Thus the old tradition makes Samuel an Ephraimite. But it 
was altogether repugnant to the feelings of the priestly Chronicler that 
an Ephraimite should minister at the altar; accordingly he provides the 
prophet with a levitical genealogy. Dr. Graetz gets over the discrep- 
ancy, after the usual fashion of apologists, by arbitrarily assuming that 
these particular Levites were called Ephraimites because they lived 
among that tribe. 

Dr. Graetz is not averse to criticism of the most radical kind so long 
as it serves to discredit the authenticity of the Gospel history and there- 
fore indirectly to clear the reputation of his own countrymen. For 
Jesus personally he does indeed show great respect and tenderness, re- 
garding him as a sufficiently orthodox Jew and a distinguished ornament 
of the race. But Peter and Paul he attacks with bitterness, looking on 
them apparently as traitors to the national cause. The intense patriot- 
ism of the historian, and his passionate sympathy with the long martyr- 
dom of Israel, give an incomparable animation to the central volumes of 
the work; but the aims of a party pamphleteer—and as such Dr. 
Graetz too frequently shows himself — are not easily reconcilable with 
the duties of a scientific inquirer. It is difficult to overestimate the part 
played by the Jews in the history of civilization, but Dr. Graetz has 
succeeded in overestimating it. Half the population of this planet have 
accepted the Jewish belief in one God, the Creator of the heavens and 
the earth, whose will is the sanction of the moral law. But this is not 
enough for our author, He claims for the Jewish slaves who were sold 
into Europe as early as the ninth century B.c. the merit of having 
‘brought the first germs of higher morals and culture to the Western 
nations” (vol. i. p. 234). Was it then from the countrymen of David 
and Solomon that the Greeks learned their hatred of polygamy, their 
revolt against despotism, their mercifulness to prisoners of war, their 
reverence for the dead? What oracle in the very noblest prophet could 
have remotely suggested the stoical condemnation of slavery, or the 
recoil of Epaminondas from political assassination ? What prototype is 
to be found in Hebrew history for the clemency of Cesar? The revolt 
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of Judea against Rome, although stained by deeds of infamous treach. 
ery, deserves whatever praise is due to the courage of those who put 
faith and freedom above every earthly good. But it is simply ludicrous 
to maintain, as Dr. Graetz does, that “in spite of the disproportion be- 
tween the combatants, the weak daughter of Zion would probably have 
gained the victory had she not been torn by conflicting parties and sur- 
rounded by treachery ” (vol. ii. p. 235) Of course the rise of Islam is 
here attributed to Jewish influences, and these may really have counted for 
something in its antecedents, but we now know on the higher authority 
of Wellhausen (Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vol. iii. pp: 198 sqq.) that Chris- 
tianity had a far larger share in the diffusion of monotheism over Arabia. 
More astonishing is the audacity with which the success of the German 
Reformation is credited to the Talmud. ‘ We can boldly assert that 
the war for and against the Talmud aroused German consciousness, and 
created a public opinion without which the Reformation as well as other 
efforts would have died in the hour of their birth, or perhaps would 
never have been born at all (vol. iv. p. 452). 

Side by side with this grotesque overestimate of later Judaism runs a 
continuous vilification of Christianity and its professors. Dr. Graetz 
always talks as if the persecuting spirit was fostered in some peculiar 
manner by the religion of the cross. Speaking of the saintly fanatic 
Vincent Ferrer (A. p. 1412), he declares that “‘so much viciousness could 
not have been spontaneous in human character, in the adherents of 
Christianity ; it must have been derived from the Christian teaching 
itself” (vol. iv. p. 218). When Bishop Cosmo preaches against the 
excesses of the Crusaders, we are told that they “understood Christianity 
better than the chiefs of the church” (vol. iii. p. 313). When St. Ber- 
nard interposes to protect the Jews, their assailants are credited with 
greater logical consistency than the Abbot of Clairvaux (vol. iii. p. 362). 
It seems that in the eyes of Dr. Graetz an expedition to recover Pales- 
tine from the armed and advancing hordes of upper Asia was not less 
criminal than the slaughter pf an unoffending and defenseless people, 
long settled in Europe and fully tolerated by its laws. But when one 
compares Deuteronomy with the Sermon on the Mount; when one 
thinks of Josiah, of Ezra, of Caiaphas, of the unconverted Saul; of the 
occasions recorded in these volumes when Jews have to be prevented 
from circumcising Christian slaves (vol. iii. p. 48); when Jews try to 
prevent the muezzin of Madain, near Bagdad, from calling the faithful to 
prayers (vol. iii. p. 441) ; when Jewish rabbis call in the aid of Chris- 
tian potentates to persecute their opponents (vol. iii. pp. 372, 560); or 
induce those of their countrymen who have married wives of another 
religion to divorce them (vol. iii. p. 564); or regret that dangerous 
learning cannot be put down with the scourge (vol. iv. p. 30); or cut 
out the tongue of a blasphemer, and cut off the nose of a Jewess who 
had been guilty of unchastity with a Christian (vol. iv. p. 56) ; when the 
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procedure of the Spanish Inquisition is adopted by the Synagogue of 
Amsterdam (vol. iv. p. 728); when Polish Jews help to foree Romanism 
down the throats of the Cossacks (vol. v. p. 6), — when we consider the 
fatal recurrence of such phenomena in the history of the race, we are 
tempted to exclaim that for these people to attack Christianity as a 
persecuting religion is indeed for the pot to call the kettle black. A 
more philosophical writer would have perceived that intolerance is not a 
product of any particular theology, but of human nature in a certain 
stage of barbarism when possessed by a highly intellectualized dogmatic 
belief. The protection afforded to the Jews over and over again by all 
classes of Christians, from the popes and emperors down, and recorded 
with equal fidelity by their ;historian, ought perhaps to count for better 
evidence of the real spirit of Christianity than the outrages occasionally 
committed under its name. 

Indeed, what strikes one most about the history of the Jews during 
the earlier Middle Ages is the excellent footing on which they lived with 
their Christian neighbors, from whom they are even said to have 
attracted numerous proselytes. Persecution on a great scale began with 
the first Crusade, but did not reach its full intensity until a much later 
period, nor was the geographical area of its severest incidence at all 
times the same. Spain, so infamous for its intolerance, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, had before that period been the paradise of this 
unfortunate people, and as a reward was blessed with the possession of 
its noblest children. Even after their expulsion from the Peninsula the 
Spanish Jews everywhere enjoyed an unquestioned preéminence as 
the aristocracy and flower of the race. It is perhaps an accident that the 
two most famous and influential Jews of modern times, Spinoza and 
Benjamin Disraeli, differing widely in every other respect, should have 
agreed in this one point of Spanish descent. As to Spinoza, Dr. Graetz 
goes further, describing him in the text without more ado as having 
been born in Spain. A note omitted by the translator gives the ground 
for this singular assertion, and serves at the same time to illustrate the 
extremely precarious character Wf the author’s logic. Spinoza, in his 
famous letter to Albert Burgh, mentions that he himself among others 
knew (or knew of) a certain Jew who expired in the midst of the flames 
with a psalm on his lips. According to Dr. Graetz the incident referred 
to happened at Valladolid, in 1644, when Spinoza was twelve years old ; 
he must, therefore, to have been an eyewitness of the scene, have been 
born in Spain, and have spent the first twelve years of his life in that 
country. But the word “novi” need not imply that he was an actual 
spectator of the auto da fe, which, indeed, would be better expressed by 
“ vidi;” and even if he was, the boy may have been taken over from 
Holland on a visit by his father. On the other hand, we have the ex- 
plicit testimony of Colerus to the fact that Spinoza was born in Holland, 
a point on which the biographer, whatever may be his mistakes respect- 
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ing other incidents in the philosopher’s life, is not likely to have been 
misinformed. 

On the whole, while expressing our gratitude both to Dr. Graetz and 
to his English interpreters, we must not conceal the fact that at least two 
out of these five handsome volumes cannot safely be used without constant 
reference to the original German text, nor the original text without refer- 
ence to the authorities from which it is compiled. 


ALFRED W. Benn. 
Fiorence, ITAty. 


Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays chiefly in Biblical and Patristic 
Criticism, by Members of the University of Oxford. Volume III. With 
facsimiles. 8vo, pp. 325. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1891. 


The third volume of the “Studia Biblica ” opens with an article, by 
A. Neubauer, on the introduction of the square characters in Biblical 
MSS., with an account of the earliest MSS. of the Old Testament. His 
thesis is that there is no reason why we should not accept the Jewish 
tradition that a new form of writing for copying Scripture was intro- 
duced by Ezra. It is agreed by all critics that the Jews gradually 
adopted the Aramaic language and writing, and that the square character 
is a development not of the Jewish Phenician but of the Aramaic. The 
question when this square character was first used in writing the Old 
Testament is almost entirely a paleographic one ; there are no historical 
statements respecting it, and the evidence of the Septuagint is not very 
clear. Dr. Neubauer holds that the “ undeveloped” forms of the square 
letters are found on the stele of Sakkarah, B. c. 482, and thence concludes 
that “the new Aramaic writing may safely be attributed to Ezra or his 
immediate successors.” This reasoning does not seem to lead to any- 
thing very definite. In respect to square forms the Sakkarah stele is 
very undeveloped, and it is not clear why it is “safe” to suppose that 
Ezra was acquainted with it. It is not till about 100 B. c. that an in- 
scription appears in which the characters are nearly identical with the 
square Palmyrene. It is thus impossible that Ezra should have intro- 
duced the square writing. He may have used an Aramaic script, and 
this may have been similar to that of Sakkarah, but we should then still 
be far from the square form. The testimony of the Septuagint may be of 
value, but it has not yet been examined carefully. There are a number 
of cases in which the Septuagint’s misunderstandings or variations may be 
naturally explained from the old Hebrew script ; but it would be rash to 
pronounce on this question till the evidence has been thoroughly sifted. 
The Jewish tradition is right in affirming that a new writing was intro- 
duced, but the introduction of Ezra’s name is a part of the rabbinical 
system which ascribes all possible post-Mosaic things to him or to “ the 
men of the Great Synagogue.” Dr. Neubauer examines the MS. No. 12 
University Library, Cambridge, and combats the opinion of Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, who fixed its date at 856 A. p. 
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The Rev. C. Gore examines Paul’s argument in Rom. ix.—xi, showing 
that the apostle is discussing the election not of individuals but of a race 
or church. There follow two carefully prepared and valuable articles 
on the Syriac Text of the New Testament, — one, by G. H. Gwilliam, 
on “ Materials for the Criticism of the Peshitto New Testament, with 
specimens of the Syriac Massorah ;” the other, by F. H. Woods, entitled 
“ An Examination of the New Testament Quotations of Ephrem Syrus.” 
Mr. R. B. Rackham studies the text of the Canons of Ancyra, and Pro- 
fessor W. Sanday the Cheltenham list of the books of the Bible and of 
the writings of Cyprian (to this last there is an appendix by C. H. Tur- 
ner), — both articles containing a great deal of interesting matter. We 
welcome these “ Studia,” and hope that they may be continued. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


National Life and Character. A Forecast. By. Cuartes H. Pearson. 
8vo, pp. 357. Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Pearson, who was formerly Minister of Education in Victoria, 
and has written a “ History of England in the Early and Middle Ages,” has 
given us in this volume one of the most suggestive and stimulating books 
that have for a long time appeared. Pleasant prophecies of the certain 
progress of the human race in material and moral civilization are innu- 
merable; and they who, on the other hand, denounce modern society as 
rotten to the core are not a few. But the prophet of smooth things 
and the reviler of progress deserve less attention than men like Mr. 
Pearson who calmly point out facts and tendencies in our present life 
which, uncorrected, must issue in a state of things we cannot view with 
entire complacency. 

Mr. Pearson maintains that limits to the expansion of the higher white 
races have been fixed by inexorable climatic conditions; that the black 
and yellow populations which now make a tropical belt around the earth 
will increase steadily and confine the higher races to a portion of the 
temperate zoue. In this belt the white man has been able “only to 
introduce order and an acquaintance with the best industrial methods of 
the west. The countries belong to their autochthonous races; and these, 
though they may in parts accept the white man as a conqueror and organ- 
izer, will gradually become too strong and unwieldy for him to control, 
or, if they retain him, will do it only with the condition that he assimi- 
lates himself to the inferior race.” Mr. Pearson does not consider prob- 
able an armed invasion of Europe or America by the Chinese or the 
Negroes, — such as put an end to the civilization of Rome, — but after 
they have made themselves independent of Europe by the help of the 
civilization brought to them by the whites, their great superiority in 
numbers will cause them to overflow into the temperate zone and inter- 
marry there, ° 


A “ stationary order in society ” will be the consequence of the State 
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Socialism which Mr. Pearson thinks likely to prevail in England. A 
redistribution of the soil among many small holders; State management 
of natural monopolies, such as railways and gas-works, universal military 
service followed by employment guaranteed by the State, with provision 
for sickness and old age —these are some of the features of the Social- 
ism toward which England is tending. Whether they will bring about 
bankruptcy or not, the author does not say. Socialism may do much 
to counteract the evil influence of large towns upon family life among 
the poor, but the decline of the family will be sure under the system. 
“‘ What we have to look forward to is a state of things in which marriage 
will be contracted without reflection and broken up without scruple, in 
which children will be cared for while they are young with, it may be, 
even more tenderness than of old, but with incomparably less anxiety to 
fit them for the moral obligations of life, and in which the claim of 
parents to be obeyed will cease with the children’s need of support. 
Family life will be a gracious and decorative incident in the system of 
such a society ; but the family, as a constituent part of the State, as the 
matrix in which character is moulded, will lose its importance as the 
clan and the city have done.” 

The religion of the family will be succeeded by the religion of the 
State, which Mr. Pearson, who is no mere eulogist of the present, thinks 
“is surely as worthy of reverence as any creed of the churches, and ought 
to grow in intensity year by year. It seems not quite visionary to 
suppose that a day will come when service of some sort will be exacted 
from every man under pain of social discredit, or legal liabilities, as 
military service is now exacted from every able-bodied man on the 
Continent; when the immigration of aliens will be restrained within 
reasonable limits; when wealthy men will be forced by public opinion to 
give money for national endowments as freely as they did in the Middle 
Ages; and when the doctrine that men can divest themselves of obliga- 
tions to their country by leaving it will seem extravagant. In that case 
the spirit of uncaleulating devotion to the common cause, which even in 
our own day has changed the face of half Europe and rescued society 
from dissolution in North America, will become a steady principle of 
action, deserving to be accounted a faith, and lifting all who feel it into 
a higher life.” 

Mr. Pearson perceives a steady loss of authority by the Church, which 
he does not regret since, “as a rule, the Churches are in their very 
essence opposed to liberty of thought and conduct; while the State is 
gradually tending to become more and more tolerant of each. . . . The 
Churches everywhere distrust and oppose any educational system 
which they do not themselves administer or cannot meddle in freely.” 
(“ Everywhere” would seem too strong a word, since in this country 
only the Roman Catholic Church contends against public education, but 
certainly it is true that “ the State everywhere finds it impossible to leave 
the schools to the churches.”) But while the increased sense of duty to 
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the State may more than replace the failing sanctions of religion, a 
second great motor of action, “the self-reliance of individual character,” 
may be greatly decreased, and “ the spiritual reserve which an older and 
more imperfect society possessed in the initiative and resource of its mem- 
bers” shrink away. Mr. Pearson foresees the steady coming of an age 
of “a sublimated humanity,” that with great material 2dvantages must 
seem unattractive to many to-day. “ It seems reasonable to assume that 
religion will gradually pass into a recognition of ethical precepts and a 
graceful habit of morality ; that the mind will occupy itself less and less 
with works of genius, and more and more with trivial results and ephem- 
eral discussions; that husband and wife, parents and children, will 
come to mean less to one another, and that romantic feeling will die 
out in consequence; that the old will increase upon the young; that two 
great incentives to effort, the desire to use power for noble ends and the 
desire to be highly esteemed, will come to promise less to capable men 
as the field of human energy is crowded; and generally that the world 
will be left without deep convictions or enthusiasms, without the regen- 
erating influence of the ardor for political reform and the fervor of pious 
faith which have quickened men for centuries past as nothing else has 
quickened them with a passion purifying the soul.” 

Such are some of the positions of a very notable book, the great 
ability of which must impress all who read it, and recall them from an 
unthinking optimism to a more rational mood of mind. Mr. Pearson 
leaves out of sight the power the white races have shown heretofore to 
adapt themselves to trying conditions; the probability that the lower 
races will advance greatly, however slowly ; and the altogether reason- 
able view that an era of socialistic bias will be succeeded and corrected 
in its excesses by an epoch of individualism. These considerations and 
a needed abatement of the natural sombreness of the picture of existing 
society may well lead to more cheerful conclusions than he puts forth. 
In any case his volume is extremely tonic, and nowhere can it be read 
with more profit than in a country where optimism is the natural bias of 
the individual, and where it may not in the future be able to vindicate 
itself so completely as Mr. Bryce tells us it has done in the past. 


Nicuoutas P. GinMaAn. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 170. By W. M. 
Ramsay, M. A., Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen, 
formerly Professor of Classical Archeology and Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Whether we accept the conclusions of Professor Ramsay or not, we 
are indebted to him for a study of the history of Paul and the early 
church which is original, sensible and scholarly. Not only has he 
studied the authorities at first hand ; he has also studied the places. In 
making a historical geography of Asia Minor he has followed the routes, 
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visited the provinces and explored the cities mentioned in the Book of 
Acts and the Epistles of Paul. Large space is given to a discussion of 
the routes followed by Paul in his first, second and third journeys 
through Asia Minor. After spending years in this study on the spot, 
Professor Ramsay makes a statement that is at once revolutionary and 
conservative. In opposition to the view prevalent among scholars in 
England and Germany he identifies the Galatia of the narrative and the 
Epistles with the Phrygian Galatia of the South, and not with the Celtic 
Galatia of the North. The effect of this change of view is conservative. 
It has made Professor Ramsay a vigorous defender of the Acts asa 
narrative of early origin, accurate, coherent and comprehensible. He 
thinks it contains a “travel document” written under the immediate 
influence of Paul. He finds in it numerous references to places and 
incidental descriptions of persons and manners which to him have no 
meaning, if interpreted according to the prevalent notion, but which 
become significant and lifelike when the scene of Paul’s labors is con- 
fined to Southern Galatia. While he praises German scholarship and 
critical methods, the work of German scholars is described as almost 
wholly worthless as history, because Paul has not been set in his proper 
place in relation to the Roman period in Asia Minor and to the whole 
course and tendency of events and the movements of society in the 
cities which arose on all the roads which led to Rome. With perhaps 
unnecessary aggressiveness our author says, “In recent years, as I came 
to understand Roman history better, I have realized that, in the case 
of almost all the books of the New Testament, it is as gross an outrage 
on criticism to hold them for second-century forgeries as it would be 
to class the works of Horace and Virgil as forgeries of the time of 
Nero.” 

In the second part of the discussion, which concerns the relations be- 
tween Christianity and the Empire in the one hundred years following 
the work of Paul, we find the same divergence from accepted views, and 
explanations based upon a new reading of the facts of history, or rather, 
upon a new history of the relations between the Church and the Empire. 
The point of view here is almost identical with that of one watching the 
present relations of Christianity and the Empire in Japan. The state 
religion was Imperial. As the Empire expanded the state religion ex- 
panded With it. “Universal citizenship, universal equality, universal 
religion, a universal church, all were ideas which the Empire was slowly 
working out.” Along similar lines Christianity was advancing towards 
the same objects. When the Imperial religion broke down, because 
faith in the Emperor as a god gave way, a new religion was needed to 
carry on the work of unification. The Empire proscribed Christianity 
as a rival when it ought to have sought its aid. In treating this great 
topic Professor Ramsay comes, as usual, into conflict with the scholars of 
Germany. He claims that they have not taken the right point of view 
and have not understood the events or the documents which they inter- 
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pret, and that from Baur to Pfleiderer the most of them have been so 
intent upon abstract philosophic thought upon the subject that they have 
neglected the facts and the historical arguments to be founded upon 
them. In opposition to them Professor Ramsay offers his facts and 
interpretations. He makes much of Pliny’s Report and the Rescript of 
Trajan. He uses them to show that Pliny referred to no new thing and 
to no special edict of the ‘government, but to a settled policy of the 
Empire which had grown out of the conflict between the civil govern- 
ment and the powerful religious organization that was gradually becom- 
ing its rival. Had the government, in the persons of its successive 
emperors, comprehended the meaning of the struggle, it would have 
sought the aid of Christianity. It persecuted not so much because of 
popular prejudice as on account of an assumed political necessity. Into 
this interpretation the testimony of Tacitus and Suetonius is fitted, together 
with various Christian documents of the first and second centuries. 
Whether Professor Ramsay’s work stands the test of criticism or not, he 
is one who must be reckoned with, and it is greatly to be hoped that he 
may be able to carry out his wish and return to the exploration of Asia 
Minor and the study of its antiquities. It is to be hoped also that he 
may be spared any further occasion for sympathy with the sufferings of 
Paul, whose “ thorn in the flesh” he takes to have been a malarial fever 
caught on the moist plains of Pamphylia. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
LowE.1, Mass. 


The Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion 
of the Ancient Hebrews. By C.G. MonreriorE. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 576. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1892. 


The thirteenth volume of Hibbert Lectures is an exposition of the 
Old Testament religion from the point of view of a thoroughly trained 
and broad-minded Israelite. Mr. Montefiore was well fitted by his 
studies and his character to attempt the difficult task of setting forth the 
latest critical estimate of the old Israelitism, and he has threaded his way 
through the intricacies of the subject with judgment, skill, and good 
feeling. As to the origin and dates of Old Testament books he agrees 
with the most advanced critics. He regards as post-exilic, among other 
things, Isa. ii. 2-4 (= Mice. iv. 1-5), xi. 11-16, lvi., Joel, parts of Zech- 
ariah, Ruth, Jonah, the Psalter (except, perhaps, Ps. xviii.), Job, Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes ; the Pentateuch, he holds, while it was substantially 
formed by Ezra and Nehemiah, received additions during the half- 
century following them, and even (so Ex. xxxv.—xl. seems to show) as far 
down as 200 B. c. The period gone over in the lectures extends from 
Moses to the Maecabean age. The lecturer treats successively of the 
origin and foundation of the Hebrew religion; its history between the 
Mosaic age and the eighth century; the prophets of the eighth century ; 
the seventh century, Deuteronomy and Jeremiah ; the Babylonian exile ; 
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Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah; the restoration and the priestly law 
from Nehemiah to the Maccabees: external influences and internal 
organization, God and Israel, the Law and its influence. Among the 
many interesting points in his discussion, his treatment of Ezekiel, of the 
Wisdom-literature, and of the post-Ezran scribes may be mentioned as 
particularly suggestive. In many places he properly lays stress on the 
variety of phases of thought visible in the Old Testament and warns us 
not to judge the whole Jewish people by one man or one school. 

To Moses, Mr. Montefiore assigns no extant writing, not even the deca- 
logue (on the date of which he has a good note at the end of the book). 
Nor does he express a definite opinion as to the origin of the cult of 
Yahweh. Yet he inclines to date Hebrew monolatry from Moses, whose 
conception of the deity (though it was not morally equal to that of Amos) 
emphasized, he thinks, the quality of justice. This latter statement rests, 
as it seems to me, on a misconception of the relation between ancient 
deities and morality. Yahweh was no doubt a god of justice, but so 
was every other god; King Mesha distinctly regards Kemosh as the 
embodiment of right. Every tribe or nation invested its deity with the 
highest attributes known to it; he was good according to the ideas of 
the time concerning goodness. Yahweh was always just, as Gideon, 
David, Ezekiel, and the psalmists— each generation according to its 
training — conceived justice. The ethical character of a deity is shaped 
by his people, and never rises above the dominant conception of the 
community as expressed by its best men. The facts do not warrant our 
ascribing to Mgses higher moral ideas than those of Barak and Gideon ; 
we cannot, in truth, be said to know anything about his particular reli- 
gious opinions. Nor is it probable that monolatry could be impressed on 
an ancient tribe or people by one man (the case of Islam is different) ; 
among the Hebrews it more likely had its root in the old tribal religious 
constitution (so, probably, with the Moabites). 

Perhaps the most striking part of this volume is that which deals with 
the religious ideas and life of the later Judaism, especially the Law and its 
relation to religion and morality. Mr. Montefiore is undoubtedly right in 
finding a fervid spiritual activity as well as a genial system of ethics in 
this period. The literature proves this, for it was the time when many 
of the Psalms and parts of the Book of Proverbs were produced, the time 
of Ruth and Jonah. It is a great mistake to suppose that the Law 
crushed out ethical and religious spontaneity and depth. If the Law 
was compatible with spiritual vigor in the third century B. c., why not, 
one might ask, in the first century A. D.? Here Mr. Montefiore has ex- 
pressed a view which may provoke sharp remonstrance on the Christian 
side, — that the Law was not a burden, that under its rule men served 
God well and joyfully, that the prevailing opinion of it is derived from 
the Apostle Paul, who, as a convert to another faith, cannot be regarded 
as an impartial judge. It would perhaps have been better to say that 
Paul’s special religious experience and his perception of the need of 
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abating the national side of the Law for Gentile converts led him into 
exaggeration of statement. Certainly the system under which Jesus 
lived in religious calm cannot in itself be regarded as intolerable. Jesus 
contented himself with emphasizing the spiritual side of Judaism ; Paul 
was a dogmatic mind and an organizer. His merit was not so much the 
insistence on the inability of the Law to save, as his throwing off Jewish 
nationalism and paving the way for ,Christianity to become a world- 
religion. Yet it must not be forgotten that the Apostle, though perhaps 
one-sided and exaggerated, did render religion a great service in pointing 
out that true obedience must spring from a new nature, from an inward 
impulse which rests on a free attitude of love of right. 

Mr. Montefiore is doubtful as to the ability of Judaism to maintain 
itself on its present basis. “If then,” he says (p. 551), “Judaism be 
still destined to play a prominent and fruitful part in the religious his- 
tory of the world, it may perhaps be that this new stage in its develop- 
ment will only ensue when it has harmoniously assimilated to itself such 
of the Gospel teachings as are not antagonistic but complementary to its 
own fundamental dogmas, and has freely and frankly acknowledged the 
greatness, while maintaining the limitations, of the illustrious Jew from 
whose mouth they are reported to have come.” These are words of 
wisdom, worthy of the consideration of the Israelite world. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Their Use is the title of an instructive and sagacious ad- 
dress to the students of the Harvard Divinity School by Prof. Joseph 
Henry Thayer ; it is concerned with the clergyman as a buyer and reader 
of books. Half the slender volume is occupied with a “List of Books 
for Students of the New Testament,” which is provided with exact biblio- 
graphical details and occasional brief comments; it is one of those special 
bibliographies which the minister of the gospel needs to have at hand to 
guide his purchasing and his reading. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Student's New Testament Handbook, by Prof. Marvin R. Vincent, 
is a considerably larger book than Prof. J. H. Thayer’s. Beside the 
greater fullness of the bibliography proper, there is much more matter 
indicating, concisely but fairly, the standpoints of the various authors and 
schools. Part I., “The Field of New Testament Study,” covers the 
language, the text, the canon, the environment, and the history of exe- 
gesis. Part II. is devoted to the commentaries. The index enables one 
to acquire a quite comprehensive view of the position of authors who 
have written on various subjects. Dr. Vincent has supplied a book which 
the divinity student in particular will find of great value on entering upon 
the study of theology. But there are few clergymen whose critical know- 
ledge it would not clear up and widen. The volume is printed in fine 
form. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


Docror oF Divinity, CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH ; REGIUS PROFESSOR OF HEBREW 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., 
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THE NEW WORLD 


A Quarterly ‘Review of ‘Religion, Ethics and Theology ‘ 


(200 pp., 8vo: issued the first of March, June, September, and December.) 


EDITORIAL BOARD: 


Professors C. C. EVERETT and C. H. Toy, of Harvard University, President ORELLO CONE, 
of Buchtel College, and Rev. N. P. GILMAN (the managing editor, to be 
addressed at No. 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.). 


HE NEW WORLD, the one liberal theological review in America, applies to matters 

of religion, ethics and theology the principles of free and scientific discussion which 
have fully justified themselves in other quarters. The numbers already issued give proof of 
the fidelity and ability with which the promise of the editors has been fulfilled, to “discuss 
subjects lying in its important field in a liberal, constructive, and progressive spirit without 
regard to sectarian lines.” As the Christian Union, of New York, has declared, THE NEw 
Wok Lp has taken a ‘place at once in the front rank of periodical literature, —a place 
where it may be said to fill a void.” 
ica for scholarly articles of timely and permanent interest, and for thorough reviews of 
important books, to which a quarter part of its space is regularly devoted. Candid presen- 
tations of the great religions of the world by recognized authorities are a prominent feature, 
and Biblical study receives a large measure of attention. As the following list of contents 
shows, no theological periodical in the language has a stronger corps of contributors, and 
none is more indispensable to the liberal-minded clergy and the thoughtful laity. 


CONTENTS OF No. I. MARCH, 1892. 


The Evolution of Christianity. LyMAN ABBOTT. , Abraham Kuenen. 
The Historic and the Ideal Christ. 


C. C. EVERETT. 


C. H. Toy. 
The Theistic Development of Buddhism. 
J. EsTLiIn CARPENTER. 


The Future of Liberal Religion in America. Between the Testaments. T. R. SLICER. 
J. G. ScuurMAN. | The New Orthodoxy. E. H. HALL. 

The Common, the Commonplace and the Ro- Theological Aspects of the Philosophy of Thomas 
mantic. W.R. ALGER. | Hill Green. C. B. UPTON. 


CONTENTS OF No. IL, JUNE, 1892. 

The Social Plaint. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 

Religious Evolution. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
The Story of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 


The Next Step in Christianity. 
S. D. MCCONNELL. 
The Implications of Self-consciousness. 
J. Royce. 
The Foundation of Buddhism. How I came into Christianity. N. KisH1moTo. 
MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. | New Forms of Christian Education. 


Imagination in Religion. FRANCIS TIFFANY. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


CONTENTS OF No. III, SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


The Essence of Christianity. Orro PFLEIDERER. 
Ecclesiastical Impedimenta. J. M. STERRETT. 


Social Betterment. N. P. GILMAN. 
The Réle of the History of Religions in Educa- 


New Testament Criticism and Religious Belief. tion. J. REVILLE. 
ORELLO COoneé. | A Poet of his Century. E. CAVAZZA. 
Thomas Paine. J. W. Cuapwicx. | Divine Intelligence and Love. J.C. PARSONS. 


CONTENTS OF No. IV., DECEMBER, 1892. 


The Brahmo-Somaj. 
PRoTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
The Future of Christianity. W. M. SALTER. 
Progressive Orthodoxy. EGBERT C. SMYTH. 
Michael Servetus. JosePpH HENRY ALLEN. 
The Present Position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. G. SANTAYANA. 
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The Church in Germany and the Social Question. 
J. G. Brooks. 

A World Outside of Science. 
T. W. HIGGINSON. 
The Birth and Infancy of Jesus. A. REVILLE. 
The Monistic Theory of the Soul. J. T. Bixsy. 
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CONTENTS OF No. V., MARCH, 1893. 
The Place of the Fourth Gospel in the New Tes- | Whittier’s Spiritual Career. 


tament Literature. ORELLO CONE. Joun W. CHADWICK. 
The Folk-Song of Israel in the Mouth of the | The Personal Element in Biblical Inspiration. 

Prophets. KARL BUDDE. MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
Cosmopolitan Religion. Cyrus A. BaRTOL. | Israel in Egypt. CRAWFORD HoweELL Toy. 
The Alleged Socialism of the Prophets. The Trial of Dr. Briggs. ‘ C. R. GILLETT. 


ALFRED W, BENN. 


CONTENTS OF No. VI. JUNE, 1893. 


Modern Explanations of Religion. The Triple Standard in Morals. 
HERMANN SCHULTZ. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
Evolution: a Restatement. C. LLoyp MorGAN. | The Development of the Psalter. 
‘Tennyson and Browning as Spiritual Forces. J. P. PETERS. 
C. C. EVERETT. | The Congregational Polity. J. H. CROOKER. 
The Social Movement in French Protestantism. | Andrew Preston Peabody: An Appreciation. 
ELISEE Bost. P. S. Moxom. 


- CONTENTS OF No. VII, SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


Ernest Renan. JAMES DARMESTETER. | Jesus’ Self-Designation in the Synoptic Gospels. 
A Way out of the Trinitarian Controversy. ORELLO CONE. 
JAMEs M. WHITON. | The Rdle of the Demon in the Ancient Coptic 
The Relations of Religion and Morality. Religion, E. AMELINEAU. 
WILHELM BENDER. | The New Unitarianism. 
The Boston Pulpit: Channing, Taylor, Emerson, EDWARD H. HALL. 
Brooks. C. A. BARTOL. 


CONTENTS OF No. VIII, DECEMBER, 1893. 





The Babylonian Exile. J. WELLHAUSEN. | The Ethics of Creeds. ALFRED MOMERIE. 
The Peculiarities of John’s Theology. Heresy in Athens in the Time of Plato. 

G. B. STEVENS. F. B. TARBELL. 
Plato’s Conception of the Good Life. The Ethical and Religious Import of Idealism. 

B. BOSANQUET. May SINCLAIR. 
The New Socialism and Economics. Thoroughness in Theology. 

W. B. WEEDEN. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 
The Religion of the Chinese People. The Parliament of Religions. 

C. DE HARLEz. C. H. Toy. 


Among the contributors of book-reviews, in addition to many of the writers named above, 
have been Professors W. D. Whitney, C. A. Briggs, C. R. Lanman, M. Jastrow, Jr., A. P. 
Peabody, G. L. Cary, H. P. Smith, J. H. Thayer, G. R. Freeman, P. H. Steenstra, H. P. 
Forbes, G. d’Alviella, H. H. Barber, A. C. McGiffert, George F. Moore, C. J. Goodwin, 
Arthur Fairbanks, F. G. Peabody, F. H. Giddings, John E. Russell, A. B. Curtis, and Revs. 
b. W. Bacon, J. Frederick Smith, W. H. Drummond, W. E. Griffis, W. H. Lyon, J. C. Kim- 
ball, A. M. Knapp, G. A. Thayer, S. C. Beach, H. MacQueary, A. W. Jackson, H. G. 
Spaulding, and J. F. Dutton. 


Among other contributors to THE NEw Wor ;D for 1894 will be H. Holtzmann, Adolf 
Harnack, Karl Budde, B. Stade, and B. Duhm, of Germany ; T. W. Rhys-Davids, Andrew 
Seth, J. E. Carpenter, and L. H. Mills, of England; Albert Réville, and L. Marillier, of 
France ; W. E. Griffis, S. R. Calthrop, A. N. Alcott, T. R. Slicer, T. L. Paine, H. P. Forbes, 
M. J. Savage, F. C. Porter, H. G. Spaulding, C. T. Stockwell, and P. S. Moxom. 


Single Number, 75 cents;3s. Yearly Subscription, $3.00; 12s. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 





A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


With especial reference to the Formation and Development of its Problems and 
Conceptions. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Strassburg. Authorized Translation by James H. Turts, Assistant Pro- J 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. In one volume, 8vo, cloth, § 
$5.00. : CC 

GENETIC PHILOSOPHY. 4 7 

By Davin JAYNE HILt, President of the University of Rochester, author of “ Ele- ‘ t 

ments of Psychology,” “Social Influence of Christianity,” etc. 12mo, $1.75. ; fle 





New Volumes in the Library of Philosophy. th 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


In some of their Historical Relations. By James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 


cloth, $2.75. 
APPEARANCE AND REALITY. 


A Metaphysical Essay by F. H. Brap.ey, LL. D., Glasgow, Fellow of Merton Col- 7 
lege, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, $2.75. 


ASPECTS OF THEISM. 


By WiILL1AM KnicGut, LL. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews, author of “ Essays in Philosophy.” 8vo, $2.25. 


BIBLICAL ESSAYS. 


By the late J. B. Licutroot, D. D., D. C. L., LL. D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 4 
‘th 


A THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT AND HEREDITY. | 
By Henry B. Orr, Ph.D. (Jena), Professor of Biology, Tulane University of pk 








Louisiana. 12m0, $1.50. fo 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s New Books. h € 

THE UNITED STATES: 
AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL HISTORY. i Ph 

1492-1871. 

By Gotpwin Situ, D.C. L., author of “ Canada and the Canadian Question,” etc. 

With Map. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
By the same Author. of 

ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, are 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 12m, $1.25. 





The New complete Catalogue of Macmillan & Co.'s Publications, with classified Index, 
sent free to any address on application. 


Macmillan & Co., 66 5th Ave., New York. 
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‘covers the tender period of growth when 
_| the body must have materials for healthy 


‘flesh and bone development. Otherwise 
‘the child will be thin narrow-chested and 
\weak. — 
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So 
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Scott's 





the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophos- 


phites of Lime and Soda, is a palatable, easy 
food for growing children. It gives them 


‘healthy flesh, solid bones and glowing health. 


Physicians, the world over, endorse it. 





WASTINC DISEASES 


of Children; Rickets, Skin Eruptions and Blood Troubles 
are speedily cured by Scott’s Emulsion. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it, 
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Translations of Great Classics. 


DANTE’S WORKS. 


The Divina Commedia. 
Translated by LONGFELLow. One Volume Edition. 8vo, $2.50. 
The Same. In three volumes. I. The Inferno. II. The Purgatorio. III. The 
Paradiso. Royal 8vo, each volume, $4.50; the set, $13.50. 
The Same. Riverside Edition. With Text from the last revised by the Trans- 
lator, with various Readings, and Notes ; and a steel engraving of bust of Long- 
fellow. 3 vols. crown 8vo, the set, $4.50. 


The Divina Commedia. 
Translated into English Verse by J. A. Witstacu. With Notes and IIlustrations. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Divine Comedy. 


Translated by CHARLES ELiot Norton. With Notes. I. Hell. II. Purgatovy. 
III. Paradise. 3 vols. 12mo, $1.25 each; the set, $3.75. 


The New Life. 


Translated by CHaRLEs EL1oT NorTON. 12m0, $1.25. 


A Translation of Dante’s Eleven Letters. 
With Explanatory Notes and Historical Comments. By CHARLES STERRETT 
LaTHAM. With Preface by CHarLes Etiot Norton. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. 


Translated by WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant. Joslyn Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
The Same, 2 vols. crown 8vo, $4.00. The Same, 2 vols. royal 8vo, $9.00. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 
Translated by Bryant. Roslyn Edition. Crown 8vo, $2.50. The Same, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. The Same, 2 vols. royal 8vo, $9.00. 


The Odyssey. 
Books I.-XII. Translated by Prof. Gzorcr H. Patmer, of Harvard University. 
The Text and an English Version. 8vo, $2.50, wet. 


The Odyssey. 


Complete. An English Translation, by G. H. Patmer. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
School Edition, 12mo, $1.00, net. 


VIRGIL’S WORKS. 


Translated into English Verse, with Notes, etc. By JoHN AUGUSTINE WILSTACH. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Translated into English Verse, by BayaARD TayLor. Crown 8vo, $2.50. Kennett 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, $4.00. The Same, in 2 vols., each including a Part, 
royal 8vo, $4.50; the two volumes, $9.00. 


Faust. 
Part I. Metrical Translation, by C. T. Brooks. 16mo, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park St., Boston ; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR JANUARY, 1894, 


Will Contain 


the opening chapters of a new serial by Margaret Deland, 
entitled 
PHILIP AND HIS WIFE. 


Another striking biographical sketch by Captain A. T. 
Mahan, U.S. N., on 
ADMIRAL EARL Howe. 
A short story by Savah Orne Jewett, entitled 
THE ONLY ROsE. 

The first installment of an important series of 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
A notable paper on 
GENERAL SAMUEL C. ARMSTRONG, 


the brave and heroic founder of Hampton Institute, by 
Fohn Hopkins Denison. 
A short story by Wary Hartwell Catherwood, entitled 
WoLFeE's Cove. 
The continuation of Charles Egbert Craddock’s powerful 
serial, 
His VANISHED STAR. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF LEARNING THROUGH THE UNIVER- 
sity, by V. S. Shaler. A suggestive paper by an acknow- 
ledged authority upon educational questions. 


Poems by Helen Gray Cone, Edith M. Thomas, and 
Edward A. Valentine. 


Book Reviews and the usual Departments. 


TERMS: $4.00a year in advance, postage free; 35 cents a number. 
With new life-size portrait of Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional Portrait, $1.00. 


The November and December numbers sent free to new subscribers 
whose subscriptions for 1894 are received before December 2oth. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore re- 
mittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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**A DELIGHTFULLY WRITTEN BOOK.” 





THE 


GOSPEL AND ITS EARLIEST INTERPRETATIONS : 


A Study of the Teaching of Jesus and its Doctrinal Transformations in 
the New Testament. 


By ORELLO CONE, D. D. 


The object of this work is to elucidate the teaching of Jesus and to present 
both in their relation to it and to one another the principal types of religious 
doctrine contained in the New Testament. 

“The scholarship, skill, and spiritual insight and sympathy evinced have created a picture of the 
teaching of Jesus and of the Pauline, Johannine, and other transformations and interpretations of it 


which, I believe, is unique in our language, and which will be welcomed and appreciated by all who 
are interested in the supreme question of our age.” — President J. G. SCHURMAN, of Cornell Univer- 


sity. 


“ An admirable sketch of the vicissitudes of Christian doctrine within the limits of the canonical 
writings.” — Dr. C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“Rev. Dr. Cone’s second volume in the field w 


here he is so erudite ascholar, so candid a thinker, 


and so lucid a writer, will confirm the high position at once accorded him by discerning readers of his 


work on ‘Gospel Criticism and Historical Christ 
“Handles the subject with perfect candor, le 


ianity.””” — The Literary World. 
arning, and skill, yet not without the caution and 


reverence that belong to every phase of biblical exegesis.” — Zhe National Baptist. 
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With a Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This volume presents Longfellow’s Complete 
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mises to be the ideal one-volume edition of this 
universally popular poet. 
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SECOND EDITION. 





Socialism and the American Spirit 
By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN.. 


This work is a fresh and timely discussion of the present position and 
the probable future of socialism and social reform in the United States. 
After two introductory chapters on Individualism and Socialism and the 
Present Tendency to Socialism, the author outlines the principal character- 
istics of the American Spirit, and defines its general attitude toward the 
extremes of Individualism and Socialism. “ Nationalism” and “ Christian 
Socialism” are criticised from this standpoint. Constructive chapters fol- 
low on the Industrial Future, the Functions of the State, and Industrial 
Partnership. The last three chapters consider the Higher Individualism, 
Social Spirit, and the Way to Utopia. The book may be called the Ameri- 
can answer to socialism. 


One volume, crown 8vo, pp. 376, $1.50. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


The Philosophical Review. 


“One of the best books ever written on the subject of Socialism. The author’s philosophic breadth of view, 
scientific temper, and ample knowledge of the facts are attested by every chapter. The book is written in a 
clear and even fascinating style.” — J. G. SchuRMAN, President of Cornell University. 


The Christian Register (Boston). 


“ A work by the author of ‘ Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee’ is certain to receive prompt and 
general attention. The present work discusses the relation between two things, of which one is a ‘spirit’ and 
the other an ‘ism;’ but if any one supposes that it is speculative and abstruse, this impression will quickly dis- 
appear as the reading of the book proceeds. The more abstract parts are the title and the opening chapter, 
while the work is mainly occupied by a discussion of practical facts. It goes to the heart of the issue that is 
raised by those who wish to transform the social organism, and to destroy its natural and automatic action.” — 
Prof. Joun B. Clark. 

The Andover Review. 


“ A thoroughly sane book and one that needed to be written. Socialism and kindred ideas are in the air. 
are proclaimed by pulpit and press with all the eagerness of Americans for any patent device— whether it kills 
or cures. Giving due credit for kind intentions, the soberer Americans have felt that there was much mischief 
in this prevailing sentimentality. Mr. Gilman is the mouthpiece of that sober sense, saying exactly what is in 
most people’s minds about socialism. . . . There is very much of sterling common sense, insight, and vigorous 
expression. It deserves to be read by all who talk and think upon this very live subject.” — Prof. D. CoLtin 


WELLs., 
The Yale Review. 


“ This is much the best thing which this author has written. It treats an old theme in a thoroughly original 
way. The author analyzes Socialism not as a body of doctrines, but as a type of character. He is not so much 
concerned with tracing its economic results as its psychological conditions. . . . All must welcome the kind of 
treatment which he has applied to the subject as a whole.” — Prof. A. T. HADLEY. 


The Commercial Advertiser (New York). 


“Mr. Gilman’s exposition of the American character and spirit is, on the whole, an admirable piece of work. 
+ « - His book is one of singular suggestiveness, brimming over with food for thought from first to last, whether 
one agrees with it or not, and on the whole with a strong tendency to encourage and make hopeful.” 


The Tribune (New York). 


“Tf we can venture to compress into a single sentence the significance of a brilliantly and most temperately 
written volume, it is an attempt to rationalize social discontent in America. It is a most wholesome book in its 
moral tone, contains chapters remarkable for analytical power, and is well written and thoroughly digested from 
cover to cover. . . . It is altogether the best exposition of American Opportunism as applied to social ques- 
tions that has yet been published. Whoever reads it reflectively can hardly fail to be impressed with the author’s 
earnestness, tolerance, conservatism, and intelligent sympathy for what is known as social discontent and the 
unrest of the world. Americanism of the best type shines through these pages.” 
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